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THE present spirit of education, its means, and its execution, 
have often distinctly and incidentally attracted our notice. 
What heart, indeed, can meditate unmoved on the busy bustling 
scene of moral reform, which every where agitates society to its 
very bottom? The lever is already under its old foundations, and 
modern enterprize has pledged itself to elevate the entire struc- 
ture. If knowledge is power, and power is happiness, the 
principle of this great and imposing effort is broad, and safe, and 
unperplexed with doubts. Scatter universally the unequivocal 
blessing, fill the land with schools, give the presses unrestricted 
range, and let it be considered among the birth-rights of Britons, 
however poor, to be placed upon an intellectual equality with the 
richest of their fellow subjects. When we look, however, with 
sober thoughts, and with minds undazzled by specious maxims, 
and magnificent generalities, to the practical condition of man, 
and the natural and moral constitution of ‘society, certain simple 
verities will be apt to cool down these high and glowing expec. 
tations, and induce, us to doubt whether, after all, an artificial 
system, not in harmony with those relations which inevitably 
spring out of the necessities of the social state, may not tend to 
dislocation and disorder, if not to subversion, revolt, and ruin. 

If, indeed, it were practicable to make a liberal education 
universal, and to make the fruits of it attainable by all alike, 
whether the state of things produced by this new posture of 
human affairs would issue ultimately in an inerease of happuees 
_and virtue, may be variously argued, and must.ever be dout ; 
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but it seems but too probable to the reasoner from observation 
and experience, that to set the understandings of men upon in- 
uiries which neither station, nor pee nor duty, will 
low to be prosecuted with effect, will tend only to warp the 
members of society out of their natural places, to foment a spirit 
of repining, to inflate the mind with arrogance, and sour the 
temper by disappointment. 
hat the position of society should be such as to leave the 
avenues to knowledge, and the access to preferments, open to- 
industry and talent, no reasonable man will dispute ; it is scarce- 
ly a state of moral freedom where there is no arena for the pure 
p metas of merit, and where the fair opportunities of distinction 
are denied to humble circumstances; but it may be allowed to 
cautious men like ourselves, to question the advantage of an edu- 
cation for the poor, which proceeds upon the principle that all 
knowledge, under all circumstances, is a positive good; and that 
whatever partial mischiefs may arise from occasional abuses, to 
scatter instruction promiscuously and gratuitously among the 
mass, irrespectively of all specific and appropriate culture, is to 
increase the sum of social felicity, and to urge on the moral pro- 
ession of mankind. This seems to us to be a vain and perilous 
octrine. When instruction has a special designation towards 
what is obviously needful and applicable, its foundation is moral, 
its progress is steady, and its end is salutary; but when an edu- 
cation is tendered to the poor, the philosophical promise of which 
is to expand their minds, to constitute them reasoners, to put 
their understandings upon a level with complex subjects, and to 
bring them acquainted, as is sometimes speciously said, with their 
constitutional privileges, we believe in our consciences that the 
scheme is delusive and dangerous, full of treacherous flattery to 
those to whom the boon is offered, and disguising much sub- 
stantial evil under one knows not what magnificent speculations 
of extended and eventual benefit. Instruction should have a de- 
finable and ostensible purpose; so that if the child should ha 
to ask his instructor * What am I to do with this education 
it may be readily pointed out to him in what way he may turn it 
to practical and beneficial account in the course of life naturall 
and probably marked out to him. It cannot be too liberal or in- 
tellectual for those to whom high station may be proposed as 
the prize of their industry, or whose birth or leisure afford them 
_ the opportunities of speculative and diffusive research; but 
it is the idlest and the vainest of all things to put the whole mass 
of the people under a stimulating process; and, for the sake of 
some possible discoveries of latent genius, of some accidental 
disclosures of ae substances lurking in the recesses of life’s 
vast quarry, or of the vague expectation of some general results 
favourable to truth and science from the agitation of the whole in- 
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tellectual world, to risk the too probable consequence of troubling 
the order of life and the natural dispositions of society. Ifa trades- 
man were to begin with educating his family for the learned pro- 
fessions, and to end in placing them in his own business, he would 
in-all likelihood be laying the foundation of discontent, disorder, 
and domestic misfortune. It will be the same on the lar 
scale of the public economy. ‘The aptitude of the man to his 
station, whatever the station be, gives to society an useful and 
efficient member; while every ill assortment in these dispositions 
of life is sure to disturb, in a greater or less degree, its equili- 
brium and its symmetry. It produces a similar confusion to that 
which would be the.consequence to an army of teaching the 
common soldiers the duties of a commander. Trace back the lives 
of those restless men, the libellers of their government, and the 
fomenters of discontents and disorders among the people: and it 
will be found that they are chiefly those who, though not well 
instructed in any thing, have been converted into excrescences 
upon the body politic, by being taught just enough to make them 
start out of their natural places, to overshoot their own proper 
business, and to carry disorder into the departments of others. 
Life is short, and learning is tedious: it is, therefore, important 
that those who are to live by their labour should receive that in- 
struction, and only that, which is accommodated to its demands, — 
and which sweetens and refreshes its intermissions. 7 

We are conscious that in this reasoning, which on various 
occasions has appeared in our journal, especially in an article* 
on the means of national improvement, we do-not go with 
the great stream of popular opinion. Much as we have read 
since the article alluded to on the importarice of removing 
popular ignorance, we continue to think that the only pro- 

r, the only practicable education for the poor, is that which 

as a direct specific and single tendency to bring them within 

the more decided influence of Christian principles, to make them 

better proficients in the science of what belongs to their peace, 

and to raise them in the moral scale, not by the teaching which 

ffers illumination, but by that which inculcates prudence; not 

by that which disposes them to meddle with the duties of others, 
but by that which binds their own upon their consciences. 

We have been much amused with an apology contained in the 
preface to an essay on the importance of making haste to remove 
the ignorance of the people, for the frequent use of the phrases 
‘lower orders,” ‘subordinate classes,” ‘ inferior portions of 
society.” If there is a necessity for the use of these terms, which 
the writer acknowledges, is not that reason enough to justify their 
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adoption? ‘Why lament the rm of using right, and such 
they must be if necessary, terms? In spite of all we can do, 
there must and will be higher and “lower orders.” Jn spite of all 
we can teach, there must be, until the bonds of civil union are dis- 
solved, subordinate classes,” and “ an inferior portion of society.” 
We look upon the great error of the * pom educating mania 
to consist in this, that it is fancifully and furiously bent upon level- 


- Jing thése stubborn distinctions, by asserting the rights of scholar- 


ship in behalf of those who want quite another sort of care, and the 
recognition of much superior rights. ‘To teach the portion of the 
eople alluded to that they are really, and in a moral, political, 
and religious sense, the ‘ subordinate classes,” to make them 
feel this relation as such in all its latitude, to make them alive 
to the obligations it imposes upon them, to impress upon them 
the connexion by which they are integrally incorporated with 
the whole system to which cw belong,—this it is which will 
improve in them the grounds of a just self-estimate, without the 
danger of unsettling principles, or engendering discontent. 

But it would be to mistake us egregiously to suppose us at 
issue with the advocates for the promiscuous diffusion of know- 
ledge, on the bare proposition that knowledge is a blessing to 
all orders and degrees: what we maintain is this, that instruc- 
tion, to be beneficial, must have reference to the condition, the 
means, the opportunities, and the place in society of those on 
whom it is bestowed. ‘This we say is especially true of it when — 
it is taken up nationally, and asa great public measure; for 
then, in analogy to all other such political expedients, it must 
be calculated upon the collective interests of the whole com- 
munity, and not upon a concession of individual or original 
rights, however liberal or philosophical such a theory ma 
sound, It may be very liberal and philosophical to wish that 
knowledge might be poured out without measure among the 


people; but he that reflects upon the natural state of human 


peings, and the stubborn allotments of civil life, will con- 
troul that wish by a due regard to the capacities and opportu- 


‘nities of the recipients. A little knowledge may be dangerous ; 


but can the danger be averted from the poor by any effective 
plan of extensive cultivation? The truth is, that the maxim 
applies principally to the case of those who are taught super- 
ficially many things. Fragments of various shapes and surfaces, 


collected here and there, reflect deceptious and perplexing lights; 


it is only from a substance uniform and entire that the rays 


combine to produce correct vision. To know but little, if that 
little is entire, is safe and wholesome: the little that a man thus 
‘knows usually operates as a nucleus, around which other materials 


are attracted, arranged, and consolidated ; but the plans of dif- 
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fusive education for the poor, which the fervour of some modern 
philanthropists is urging upon us as an imperative duty, appear 
to our judgments to be preparative of a crisis that may one day, 
probably on the largest scale, illustrate the proverbial danger of 
a little learning. Now the little learning we would give the poor 
is that which has a natural and constant tendency to enlarge 
itself, taking in, by gradual and successive expansions, re- 
lated portions of knowledge, and such as enter easily into union, 
by virtue of their respect fora common and commanding centre. 
. From these hints, we think it may be easily collected at what 
we are aiming. We have, indeed, before given it as our firm 
opinion, the result of much quiet reflection, that the proper, 
compendious, effective, and beneficial education for the poor is 
that, and only that, which is wholly occupied with their im- 
provementin religious knowledge, and the practical duties of which 
this knowledge is the only authentic source and interpreter. We 
hold to that opinion. We think it is the only knowledge which 
can be imparted to them entire; and that it is that which borrows. 
least from other sciences or other studies. We know that it is a 
very prevalent idea with many writers and reasoners on this sub- 
ject, that for the intelligent reception of religious instruction, 
the minds of the ignorant should be first prepared by a certain 
infusion of eicntal elementary knowledge. ‘This seems to us to 
be a mistake, founded on an incorrectness of feeling in respect 
to religion itself, which of all studies borrows least from the ana-. 
logies and principles of other sciences, and depends least upon 
antecedent cultivation. It has a spontaneous light and heat,. 
which burns in its sacred recesses like the mysterious fire which 
was among the distinctions and glories of the first temple. It bor-. 
rows little, it gives much; it is in itself'a great source of general in- 
tellectual strength. No man has ever yet made a substantial pro- 
ig in sound Christian knowledge, without a visible elevation of. 
e general tone and character of his mind. In the prosecution of. 
this study the intellect goes on from strength to strength; and. 
the more it brings other pursuits into subserviency to itself, the. 
more it imparts of dignity and vigour, and plan and purpose, 
to every act and object. The whole moral man is invigorated. 
by the connexion. As soon as religion takes its seat in the 
thoughts, life becomes a whole; existence, no longer a series of- 
separate events, determined each by its own quantum. of evil or, 
becomes an economy of -particulars, subjugated by their 
reference to a predominant purpose. A poor man’s being, when. 
he is thus brought under the influence of religious sentiment, has, 
in his contemplation a proper beginning end; a past anda. 
future; a retrospect and a prospect, to which he refers, and by; 
which he judges his own actions. He realizes, in, sober, trutl 
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what, in the lan of rhetorical philosophy, he has been 
called—a being o discourse, looking before and behind, 
into whatever influences his substantial happiness. He feels his’ 
vocation to a higher state lifting him out of the dregs of his de~ 
praved nature; from a consumer of time he becomes a purchaser 
of eternity ; from looking upon the world as a place to forage in, 
anid wherein to follow his instincts, he acknowledges an attraction 
that detaches him from a sublunary centre, and raises him into 
union with an infinite dispensation; his accountability fills his' 
thoughts, and makes him recognize himself as the trustee of a 
treasure which has been consigned to his keeping by one who 
+ i gag it at his hands under the penalty of an everlasting’ 
Entertaining these opinions, we cannot be expected to be in 
any great humour with what we have before called mere 
pen ink and paper education for the poor; neither can we rely 
much on drill and discipline, or the simultaneous movements of 
an organical system, or the methods of a mechanical institution, 
or the impulse of a stimulating process, or on any scheme but 
that whi uires but little apparatus—the plain, antiquated, 
parental procedure of simply and scripturally teaching Christian 
oon and discipline to the heart as well as to the understand- 
‘On this most interesting of all political subjects, the general 
education of the poor, we come therefore to two conclusions, well: 
knowing to what a weight of censure we expose ourselves—first, 
that the project of general literary instruction for the poor is 
the childish enthusiasm of vain and illusory speculation; the 
vapoury suggestion of a dreaming philanthropy, or the cold ema- 
nation of modern political metaphysics: and, in the second place, 
that any a education is good only in proportion as it 
tends decidedly to the single purpose of making the poor man 
more sensible of his accountableness to his Eternal Judge, and 
of his moral stand in the creation. All that affects more than 
this, or aims at less, or attempts to build even this on a neutral 
foundation, is commotion without progression, busy and profane 
trifling; it is industriously to do nothing; unless, indeed, we 
look to its solid mischiefs in setting men above their condition, 
and multiplying the sources of disappointment, discontent, and 
rough the land. 
hat we maintain, therefore, is this—that to propose what is 
called & liberal education to the poor, is to propose a thing im+ 
possible to be effected ; the direct purpose must fail, ‘but of the 
collateral mischief the success issure. It generates no steady: 
light but. a wild and destractive fire, like that which, when 
e ps of ‘the natural element is disturbed, ‘ushers in: a 
storm and misrule. | 
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Every thing, therefore, primarily depends the instruc" 


tion given; secondly, upon the manner in which it is communis: 
pe! lastly, upon the consistency of those by whom it is: 
afforded. rears in its operative and practical character, but 
religion thoroughly Christian, as it stands revealed in the Bible, 
is at once the best, and the only cffectual education for the child- 
ren of the labouring poor. To this sovereign object, reading, and. 
if writing be taught, then writing also, must be made entirely tri-. 
butary. But religion must not only be taught entirely, it must 
be taught as the subject demands, in a manner appropri 

peculiar; affectionately, personally, consistently, and feelingly>, 
taught by its application to life, taught by the examples of its 
teachers, taught by a correspondent spirit, extending through 
society at lar To teach it technically is to it hypo~ 
critically; and to teach it as a matter of memory or science, 
or as a mere collection of truths and facts, is to adopt its letter 
for its spirit, its form for its substance, the confessions of the 
tongue for the convictions of the heart. Besides all this, there 
is in this whole concern one circumstance which cannot escape the 
shallowest politician—that the education now in process, whatever 
it may else effect or fail in, is calculated to raise up keen observers, 
among the lowest of the people, of the examples of those by 


_ whose purses or personal activity it is carried forward. If the 


rich combine and subscribe to give that to the poor which they 
seem not to value themselves, they will unite and subscribe to 
little purpose. There is not a more silly fancy than that we can 
render the poor religious against the tide of our own practice; we 
may give them, indeed, enough of the theory of religion to make 
our own violation of its rules and decencies the subject of their 
= and deserved contempt; and it will be well if it ends 

It is preposterous to teach the poor any thing but religion; it. 
is preposterous to hope to teach it is 
posterous to hope to teach it in any manner or form, unless what 
is professed to be taught is reflected in our own examples. The 
neutral plan of instructing the poor in letters and general learn~ 
ing, to qualify them to think, and choose, and reason for them; 
selves, is treacherous; the mechanical and dry form of commi< 
nicating religious instruction is vain; the pretence of spreading 
among the poor the religious principle, while we appear to un~ 
dervalue it ourselves, is both vain and h itieal. Do we 
imagine that with all this clatter of slates and pencils, this parade 
of copy-books and stationery, these anniversaries of beef and 
pudding, these regimental arrays of hundreds and thousands 
marching to church in white and grey, and green and blue; 
these dinners of celebration with a jovial hierarchy, these priestly 
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-Tibations to Bacchus, with songs and sentiments and three times 


three*, are the signs of amelioration through the land, the har- 
bingers of a*religious posterity, the pledges of a right feeling. 
and disposition in the rich, the indications of an improving and 
contented poor? or can it be thought that any real and permanent 
blessings can arise from a system of teaching, to the professed spirit 
of which the teachers are strangers? Was ever army well trained 
in which those in command did not submit to the discipline they 
imposed? and can it be rationally expected that the children of 
the poor will be industrious to improve their opportunities, if the 
children of the rich continue to be initiated at schools, and finished 
at academies, where, though ecclesiastics rule and ecclesiastics are 
formed, Christian discipline lies prostrate at the shrine of a fabu- 
lous and impure theology, and the manners and fashions of full- 
grown vice are imitated and anticipaicd with impunity ? 

Men that think and reason on the signs of the times, moralists 
that meditate on coming changes, place themselves on different 
stations, and see society under different aspects; ours may be a 
deceptious point to contemplate the scene from; but from the 
place of observation on which we stand, it seems to us that the 
quarter from which the stability of the empire, and personal 
security, and social order, are most imminently threatened, is. 
not, as some writers would have us think, the ignorance of the 


people, and the neglected state of their learning; no; nor “ the 


separation of the upper and middle classes of the community 


from the lower,” nor “an unhappy estrangement between the 


two grand divisions whereof the population consists,” which, in 
one of our periodical journals, is flippantly and falsely said to 
be daily and visibly increasing,—but sltopetiior from the barren- 
ness of our public teaching; from the fatal omission to make 
that which is the only source of duty, and morality, and political. 
quiet, the great aim and end, the alpha and omega of all our 
national and gratuitous instruction to the people. No man of 
right thinking can desire a state of things, in which the poor are 
not the objects of national instruction: Christianity forbids it as 
inconsistent with the calls of charity, and with the claims of Chris- 
tian freedom. Without provisions for this object, a state is like 
a fair vessel perfect in its rigging, with a leak in its bottom. Bad, 
however, as such a negative condition would be, it will be better 
for the upper ranks to stand with their arms folded, than to stir 
in the great work of mental excitement without the security of a 
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Christian guarantee. It is impossible that weak good men can. 
serve the cause of rogues more efficaciously than by adopting the 
philosophy which professes to equalize to all mankind the boon 
of general learning; it is a net of sophistry spread over the 
land to catch the simple and unwary, ' 

Now what is the sum of religion taught in our general esta- 
blishments? Does it so occupy the intellectual ground as to. 
make it entirely subservient to a sanative and improving produce ? 
or does it, in truth and eflect, leave it in a neutral state for any 
culture to Juxuriate upon its surface? Has it, in short, a stre-. 
nuous hold upon the soil? or is it too loosely and superficially 
planted to withatand the blasts of a pestilential press now in full 
and furious operation against it? It has no hold at all unless its 
hold is on the heart. No part of the little learning of the poor 
can be safely suffered to be unengaged on the side of religion. 
Every inch that is not God’s is the Devil’s; and where there is, 
more fidelity to their trust in the Devil’s agents they will soon be 
permitted to engross the whole. We have before us a widely- 
extended arena of contest, in which man’s immortal part is the 
prize of the champions; and it will be seen in the issue whether 
the poor are to have their Sabbaths and their Bibles, or to ex- 
change them for the privileges of an emancipating philosophy. 
Unluckily, that which best agrees with the passions and pre- 


judices of the multitude is a superficial and precipitate temerity 


of thinking ; and this is just that state of diseased activity which . 
a little general instruction prepares and fosters for the triumph- 
ant appeals of a vitiating press. Will the cure and prevention | 
of all this be found in the improvement of the general learning 
of the poor by stronger excitements until their attainments enable 
them to cope with the mischiefs, and their sagacity to repel 
them? ‘The answer is, that this is not possible. It could not be 
done consistently with their callings, or consistently with the 
exigency of their daily bread. To urge a secular education of 
the lower orders beyond its present extent, would be sure to 
manifest its efficacy in an increase of want, dogmatism, and dis- 
content, without pushing forward a solitary inch the land-marks 
of the human understanding. 

Nothing appears to us more explicitly and decidedly to dic- 
tate the sort of education of which the common people of this 
land are in want, than the description and character of the 
means, which, since the commencement of the Trench revo- 
lution, perhaps more conspicuously during the last ten years, 
have been in constant activity, more particularly by the influence 
of the press, to alienate them from their government and their 
God. The extent of this danger has nowhere been more accu- 
rately stated and set forth than in the critically important specch. 
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of Lord Grenville in the House of Lords on the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1819, on the debate respecting the tumultuous and seditious 
meetings which had taken place in the preceding summer, 
‘¢ Who can be ignorant,” said his Lordship, how closely this 
detestable and malignant wickedness (characterizing the French 
revolution) has been imitated in our own country, how long it 
has been pursued, and to what a height it has now attained ? 
You heard the papers read to you this night, and you shuddered 
at the recital. Exhortations to murder and treason, from which 
the heart recoils, and the blood turns back to its fountain ! If 
these were only a few and extraordinary instances, exceptions to 
the general shoasieniel of the publications daily obtruded on all 
the fond classes of your community, yet against these you 
would, no doubt, call down the vengeance of the law—against 
these the arm of justice would be directed with universal con- 
currence and approbation ; but it is from a torrent and deluge of 
such mischief.that you are called upon to protect your country. 
The poison has been profusely scattered throughout the land; 
it has pervaded not only your towns and manufactories, but your 
peaceful villages and farms; its malignity is hourly increasing, 
and fresh activity is employed in its diffusion. ‘This, my Lords, 
is the true root and source of all your danger. It is incompatible 
with all peace, all security, all public and all private happiness. 
It is of power, and it openly boasts itself to be of power to 
overthrow all that is now new Sar in this country ; and to level 
in the dust all your prosperity—all your glory involved in one 
common ruin, with the magnificent and splendid fabric of the 
noblest government which has ever yet provided for the welfare 
of any 

We take the above statement to be very correct; and it seems 
to us to afford a lesson of the greatest value to those whose 
anxiety is directed towards the education, on a great scale, of 
the poorer part of the British community. We are quite sure 
that a general and open, literary and scientific education of the 
poor would be precisely that which these conspirators against 
their country’s peace would sincerely patronize ; and that sound 
religious instruction would be just that mode of culture which 
would draw upon itself their most malicious opposition. The 
true use to be made of these men is to mark for avoidance every 
thing which is stamped with their choice, and to compliment 
their sagacity by supporting whatever they denounce. 

The great point for which we must ever contend is this; that 
the education of the lower orders of the people can never be suc- 
cessful unless it is combined with an improved education of the 
higher. The community must all move on together. A greater 
anomaly can scarcely be imagined than an universally religions 
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education for the poor, while the education of the upper classes 
continues stationary at the point at which it now stands. We have 
no specific education for the general authorized teachers of the 
land; and English gentlemen are brought up under a discipline 
in which moral culture becomes less and less a feature. But 
there is a natural order in the providential arrangements of 
society which no human institutions can contravene; and this 
order requires that teachers, and such all those who support 
or govern institutions for a education are virtually to be 
considered, should be well taught themselves. It is so natural 
for the poorer part of the people to look up to the wealthier for 
examples, that could this state of things, by any strong counter- 
vailing influence, be inverted, and the examples of the lower be 
made the models for the higher, society itself must reel under 
such a disturbance of its Se Aon and a change in its relations 
and dispositions become inevitable. ‘The education of the poor 
must begin with the rich. Such a beginning must not only be the 
pledge of sincerity, but an integral part of the plan; and we dare 
affirm the whole system of instructing the poor upon any national 
plan to be a solecism, unless an education in the same spirit, how- 
ever different in form and subject, be given to the children of 
all conditions. By an artificial impulse given to a part only, we 
run the risk of deranging the whole economy. ‘The plan, how- 
ever, short and imperfect as it is, must proceed; and the most 
encouraging hope is this, that it may re-act with a gentle per- 
cussion upon the walls that enclose the institutions of the higher 
classes, just to remind them of the calls upon their activity, and 
of the signs and exigencies of the times. 

The little book which we have named at the head of this 
article, though it has not originated the above reflections, has 
certainly made them recur with a new interest to our minds. 
Almost every line in it bears testimony to the soundness and dis- 
cretion of those minds whose impress it carries ; and we should 
be very glad to make it known and respected as it deserves. 
The society, on whose experience and success the hints are 
founded, which are offered to the public by its committee in this 
little patriotic treatise, has been in operation about nine years; 
and within that period it has afforded assistance, by gratuitous 
grants of Bibles, Testaments, and spelling-books, and in some 
cases by grants of money also, to 806 Sunday schools, containing, 
by the last returns, 84,174 scholars. 

_ Sunday schools are precisely those institutions to which, on 
the grounds and reasons above set forth, we have been —— 
zealously attached. We are tempted to call them pure establis 

ments: their end is incontrovertibly good, their means direct, 
decided, and sure. Standing on the very foundation of the Sab- 
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bath itself, and engrafted into its ordinances, they cannot, as 


long as that day is considered in this land as a holy day, be 
alienated from its objects, or made subservient to human corrup- 
tions. Their very name designates and determines their charac- 
ter; nor can they, without a profane sh admit any 
thing into their procedure that does not professedly advance the 
work of religion in the soul. Sunday schools must be for Sun- 
day purposes, connected with Sunday duties, and dedicated to 
Him to whom the Sunday, by an everlasting proclamation of his 
will, especially belongs. ‘They are the chartered institutions of 
an Omnipotent Founder, who ratifies with the seal of his gra- 
cious adoption whatever man contrives with singleness of heart 
for his glory, and places under his protection. The wise teach- 
ing, therefore, of these schools we believe to be placed under 
the surest guarantee; they are under an implied covenant, to 
which God himself is a party, to dispense in his name only one 
sort of instruction—that holy, unambiguous instruction which 
lays the foundation of Christian morals in Christian belief, and 
deduces all the duties, obligations, charities, and claims of social 
intercourse, from scriptural authority. ‘These are the only pro- 
per ethics for the multitude, this is their only literature, and 
this provides full employment for all their legitimate leisure. 
This household, honest, palpable sort of instruction is the only 
method sufficiently powertul to produce a progressive enlargement 
of popular feeling, an increasing habit of manly independence 
upon the contributions of industry, and a gradual dispersion of 
that stubborn mass of ignorance, of which some of our spe- 
culative writers so philanthropically complain. It seems, there- 
fore, to us that the means are simple, and the remedy at hand, by 
which those objects are to be accomplished, on which so much in- 
genuity is expended, and for which plans so extensively artificial 
are contrived. If all the poor of the land could be brought 
within the scope and discipline of Sunday schools, by an exten- 
sion of them to adults, and by an amplification of their attractions, 
resources, and privileges, it does honestly appear to our most 
deliberative judgments that the great national work of moral 
amelioration would be found more visibly to advance than under 
any of the most captivating schemes for the development of the 


human faculties, Room by our political regenerators. 
t 


But above all their other recommendations, it appears to us, 
that the Sunday-school system has eminently this, that by the 
very nature of its constitution it is opposed to that liberal system, 
which, under the mask of general philanthropy, meditates an 
attack not merely upon our national church, but upon all the 
distinguishing and specific grounds of a Christian’s hope of sal- 
vation. ‘The Sunday school can admit no philosophy into its 
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composition. It is not in its natural and proper relation unless 
it subsists in union with a church or religious establishment. 
That universal, unexclusive, and compromising principle, which 
is the boast of Mr. Owen’s plan, and of such as affect his liberal 
model, or of the more engaging systems of pedagogy in Switzer- 
land, can have no place in a Sunday school without a total 
departure from its genius and character. The aim of the Sunday 
school is to be subsidiary, and to prepare the child for the recep- 
tion of the full benefit of congregational worship. The instruc- 
tion, therefore, besides its being placed under pastoral and autho- 
ritative superintendence, is, by its appointed and final purpose, 
a co-efficient with some more ostensible institution. It is neces- 
sarily of a sacred character; and its most eminent advantage 
consists in this, that it invites and attracts the gratuitous assist- 
ance of persons of active piety attached to the church or con- 
gregation with which the school is connected. It is very possible 
that under such superintendence it may be exposed to receive a 
cast of peculiarity in doctrine which many good men may see 
with regret; but it is evident how decidedly the advantage, in 
this respect, is with the national church; and how much less 
dangerous, after all, is the zeal of the Christian dissenter, we 
speak not of those who differ from us on vital and integral 
points, than that system of comprehension and universality, 
which can only maintain its character, and realize its professions, 
by resolving the religious part of its education into pure deism, 
or the generalities of a sentimental and mere human theology. 
Instruction, advice, examination, scriptural exposition and ex- 
hortation, are all material and momentous parts of the Sunday- 
school discipline; and under such an administration and manage- 
ment, the strict philosophical neutrality of the systems of indi- 
viduals or societies, who adopt the large and accommodating 
eran go of instruction to which we have alluded, can have no 

ace. 
. We are fully conscious that we are uot sending forth a very 
he essay, and that we are placing ourselves in a very 

azardous opposition to favourite opinions. ‘They that advocate 
the plain institution of Sunday schools, as the best of all possible 
devices for the education of the poor, may, perhaps, be thought 
but humbly of, in a day when the excellence of public instruction 
appears to so many enlightened persons to consist in the colour- 
less medium through which it is conveyed. Religion, exhibited 
under no modification, the common faith of all who acknow- 
ledge a future, and their own general accountability for the 
present, seems to be thought, by men of the liberal cast, to he 
the only proper form in which our common relation to God 


should be propounded to the children educated by the public. 
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It is by this sort of bringing up that, in the view of these 
men, a community is by degrees to be trained to live ‘ without 
crime, without punishment, without idleness, and without po- 
verty.”* Some, perhaps many respectable men, imposed upon 
by this wretched cant, may entertain a low opinion of Sunday 
schools; but the distinguished authors of the mischievous illusion 
know, that to this humble instrument, “a scourge of small 
cords” is appended, which, in the hands of the establishment, 
and properly and extensively used, will go far towards purifying 
the temple. If full justice is done to the power which it 
sesses, the industrious population of the country will be protected 
from many besetting impostures—from the imposture which, in 
the mystic clothing of German metaphysics, recommends a sys- 
tem founded upon the internal strength of man’s moral nature, 
upon instinctive goodness, interior life, and the dignity of the 
inborn propensities—from the imposture which places all moral 
improvement in the development of primitive dispositions, under 
a system of habitual sentiments and impressions, and considers 
the contemplation of the universal order in the exterior of the 
creation, as the basis of religious convictiont—from the impos- 
ture that assures us that “the only difference between the most 
virtuous and the most vicious person is, that the former was 
placed in circumstances, and exposed to impressions, which ge- 
nerated virtuous habits and affections, and the latter in circum- 


‘stances by which vicious principles and dispositions were pro- 


duced” {—from the imposture, the stupid imposture, which 
teaches that man is not accountable for his opinions, because 
“* the will of man has no power whatever over his own opinions ; 
that he must, and ever did, and ever will believe what has been, is, 
or may be impressed on his mind by his predecessors, and the 
circumstances which surround him:” and that “ the doctrines 
in which the inhabitants of the world are now instructed,” includ- 
ing our national faith, ‘ form the characters which at present 
tte ay society, and generate superstition, bigotry, hypocrisy, 

atred, revenge, wars, and all their evil consequences: and, 
again, that the vices which deform the world at large, and this 
country in particular, arise naturally from the religion which is 
taught to individuals in their infancy”’§—from the imposture, 
lastly, which proposes to found the improvement of national edu- 
cation on the rejection of all systematic modes of faith, admitting 
indeed the authority of the Bible, but so far only as it teaches a 


* New View of Society, by one of his Majesty’s Justi 
County of Lanark, p. 36. J» OY esty’s Justices of the Peace for the 


+ See British Review, vol. xiv, Pestalozzi’s System of Education. 
} Belsham’s Elements, 291, § New View of Society, p, 37, 38, 39, &c, 
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system without mystery, and propounds a belief in which all may 
conscientiously join.* 

We have not ranged among impostures the error of that sys- 
tem of universality, which is the ne upon which another 
society for promoting education proceeds. It admits the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible; and no doubt the 
Bible contains the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ; but specific instruction, and a prescribed belief, and the 
narrow discipline of creeds and catechisms, are equally incon- 
sistent with their enlarged plan. 

Reading and writing and the Bible being given, is religion to 
spring of itself? or if it is taught at all, is it to be taught irrespec- 
tively of all modes of faith, whether they regard man’s original 
corruption, his natural proneness to sin, the extent of his liability, 
or the terms of his pardon? ‘To our minds such a neutral system, 
as far as religion is concerned, appears to be, to all substantial 
purposes, purely negative. If we deem but one religion funda- 
mentally true, we are bound in conscience to teach it specifically 
and exclusively. It isas liberal as it is charitable sotodo. Taught 
in any other way, it soon abdicates its hold upon the human heart. 
But perhaps it is correcter to say, that it can be taught in no other 
manner. Where would the schoolmaster be found of this 
neutral contexture, capable of inculcating any religion at all? 
To be neutral at his mature time of life, he must have been 
possessed of no ae or interest on the subject; and if not 
neutral, but of some religious profession or persuasion, could he 
give religious instruction upon a principle of indifference to creeds 
and catechisms? Were it left to depend upon the teaching of the 
Bible, without any instruction from man, it would then be a school 
without the essentials or characteristics of a school. If religion 
is to be taught by oral instruction, no man can impart it with- 
out a complexional tinge from his own opinions. Like the bow 
in the heavens, its arc is defined by its prismatic colours; by 
these it is cognisable by man; deprived of these, it wastes into 
confusion, and loses itself in its own expansion, becoming fainter 
and fainter, until its identity dissolves, and every trace is anni- 
hilated. 

If what we have said in recommendation of Sunday schools 
be founded in truth, the little book named at the head of our 
article is a book of great value. It is a complete summary and 
digest of practical rules and directions for the management of 
these excellent establishments, compiled by the Committee of the 
Sunday School Society for Ireland, written primarily for the 
use of the Sunday schools in connexion with it, disclaiming, 


* New View of Society, p. 75. 
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with great modesty, the character of dictator, but assuming, we 
believe with great earnestness and truth, that of counsellor and 
friend, and giving them this public form, in the humble hope 
of assisting the conductors of Sunday schools in general. We 
are thus instructed in the preface as to the commencement and 
purpose of the institution :— ashina | 


‘* The object fur which this Society has been formed is, as stated 
in its first fundamental regulation, ‘to promote the establishment, 
and facilitate the conducting of Sunday Schools in Jreland, by disse- 
minating the most approved plans for the management of such Schools; 
by supplying them with Spelling Books, and copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures, or extracts, without note or comment, (the-only books of 
religious instruction which it circulates among the Schools,) and by 
contributing to defray their expenses, where it may be deemed ex- 

edient.’ 

‘‘In furtherance of this object, whenever application is made in 
behalf of any Sunday School, a List of Queries is immediately sent 
down to its Conductors; which, when properly filled up and returned, 
is laid before the Committee, (who meet on every Wednesday through- 
out the year,) when such grant is ordered, as the circumstances of the 
application seem to require, Gratuitous grants of Testaments, Scrip- 
ture Extracts, Spelling Books, and Alphabets, are made once in each 
year, but not oftener, to every Sunday School thus applying. Bibles 
are no longer granted gratuitously, but sold at reduced prices, accord- 
ing to the annexed scale. Besides this, the Conductors of Sunday 
Schools known to the Society have at all times, in addition to such 
gratuitous grants, the privilege of purchasing books, as often as they 
have occasion for the use of their Schools, at the following redueed 
prices: 


Su 

Spelling Books, No. 1, unbound.............. 0 1 
Do. bound in linen,.......... sodesecus 0 2 
Spelling Books, No. 2, unbound .............. 0 2 
Do. bound in Jinen............ 3 

Alphabets per sheet, containing eight......... . O OF 
Hints for conducting Sunday Schools...... ive 2.0 

Freeman’s Card for Adults ............ O 


‘* A friendly correspondence is kept up between the Schools thus 
assisted, and the Secretary of this Society; and a yearly return of the 
state of each is expected from its Conductors; the most interestin 
parts of which are in general published in the Appendix to the Society’s 
Report. The kind and affectionate intercourse which is thus main« 
tained, tends much to encourage the efforts of the detached Conduc- 
tors of these Schools, and to keep alive their zeal, under circumstances 
sometimes the most discouraging. ‘The Society in Dublin is thus made 
the centre of the whole system; and it labours to avail itself of all the 
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information which it receives, of the local circumstances of its different 
correspondents, to spread more widely the spirit of Sunday School 
instruction. The Committee also collect, compare, and digest, the 
various plans adopted in the different Schools; select such as appear 
the most desirable; and embody the whole into one mass of useful 
information. It is thus, in a great measure, that these Hints have 
been compiled ; though many useful publications have also been con- 
sulted in their composition. | 

“It may be urged, that many of these Hints are inapplicable to 
small Schools, and to Schools in poor villages, or thinly inhabited 
countries, This, no doubt, is pores true; but the Committee have 
thought it their duty, to give the fullest information in their power, 
upon all subjects connected with the management of Sunday Schools 
in Ireland, under the most favourable circumstances; in order that 
the Conductors of such Schools might not be at a loss upon any point; 
and that others might adopt such parts of these Hints as may be best 
adapted to their particular situations; and thus each find directions 
suited to his own case.” (P. 4—6.) 


Such is the nature, plan, and purpose, of this most praise- 
worthy and beneficial institution ; the evident tendency of which 
is to elevate the Irish population out of a state of debasement to 
the level of their just pretensions and Christian rights, by open- 
ing to them the sources from which they may learn to know 
themselves in their true capacities, relations, and duties. The 
particular advantages of the Sunday school over the daily school 
are thus sensibly and forcibly described : 


“Tf it be asked, what benefit can children possibly derive from a 
few short hours attendance at School, and ¢hat upon but one day in 
the week? Here, too, facts and experience come forward with un- 
deniable evidence, and furnish us with an answer, which can neither 
be contradicted nor disbelieved. The fact is, that mere Sunday scho- 
lars are often found to make a more rapid progress than daily scholars. 
This circumstance, too, we can in part account for, by these consider- 
ations. The teachers of Sunday Schools act in general gratuitously ; 
impelled by deep conscientious principle and sense of duty, they la- 
bour with superior and unwearied zeal, to pros upon their little 
charge, that knowledge, and those truths, whose importance they 
themselves so strongly feel; while the children, on their part, press — 
forward with correspondent ardor, engaged by the friendly earnest- 
ness which these evince, and aware of their kind disinterested motives, 
—circumstances, which children know well how to appreciate, even 
where they are unacquainted, as at first, with the importance of the 
object. Thus, the Sunday School presents an appearance of activity 
very different from the generality of other. Schools; and the rapid 
—— of the scholars bears ample testimony to the reality of its 
elfects. 

‘‘ When the appointed’ lessons are gone through, and explained, 
fresh portions are given out for the following Sunday, which the chil- 
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dren are not only exhorted to study during the week, and enabled so to 
{ do, in every interval of leisure, being allowed the use of their books 
i" at home, but are also particularly encouraged by this peculiar circum- 
})) stance attending Sunday Schools, the periodical recurrence of the day 
: of examination, after so regular, yet so short, an interval—giving ample 
a) time to rest, and to prepare afresh, but not to cool the ardor of their 
i. zeal, which is still renewed by the repeated interest of novelty. Be- 
| sides, the encouragement afforded by the presence of the Higher 
| Orders of society at these Schools, and the ardor thus excited both 
: among teachers and learners, each anxious to merit, as well as to re- 
pay, this kind attention on their part, operates with such powerful 
effect upon the minds of both, as to stamp upon the system of Sunday 
School instruction, a character of energy and an extent of influence, 
far superior to the routine course, and less encouraging forms of com- 
mon Day Schools. And it is to the stimulus thus given, and to the 
sentiments thus inspired, by the friendly attendance of the rich and 
great, that we are, in a certain degree, to attribute the seemingly un- 
accountable circumstance before alluded to, that mere Sunday scholars 
are often P ape to make a more rapid progress than daily scholars, not- 
withstanding all the superior advantages which the latter are supposed 
to possess. Nor does this ardor, thus excited, exist in the School- 
room alone. It extends to the cottage of the learner. It imparts 
itself to his friends and companions ; till, in fine, it pervades the whole 
circle of the favoured neighbourhood. Perhaps, too, it may yet ex- 
tend, as it has done in England, Wales, Scotland, and America, and 
in some cases in Ireland, to the breasts of the parents also; kindle a 
| congenial warmth even in the colder bosom of age; and rouse the 
present generation likewise, to press forward for a share in the bright 
prospects, which seem to dawn over the rising race.” (P. 11—13.) 


The second chapter is on the functions of the Committee, and 
the general construction of the Sunday school; from which it ap- 
pears to us that those who are disposed to the humane and gene- 
rous task of instituting such a method of instruction in their 
parish, may learn the simplest, cheapest, and most efficacious 
mode of prosecuting and completing the work. The compilers, 
in this part of their able exposition, recommend very forcibly and 
Ti to committees, the practice of assigning a specific range 
of local supervision to the different members of their own body. 

‘* For the more systematic performance of this part of their duty, 
the Committee should divide their district, assigning certain quarters 
of the town, or neighbourhood, to different members of their own 
body,—each taking a division, and thoroughly exploring it in all its 
extent. They should in like manner investigate the causes of the 
absence of such scholars as do not regularly attend; and take ever 
measure to induce greater regularity. Where sickness or distress has 
been the cause, they should extend to the sufferers every assistance in 
their power, and treat them in the kindest and most endearing manner, 
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—availing themselves of this opportunity to recommend more strongly 
the reading of the Bible in their several families, and the necessity of 
conforming their conduct to its precepts. ‘The Committee should like- 
wise endeavour to engage Landlords, and all f gate having influence 
over the people, to exert it in a friendly and affectionate manner, in 
recommending to their tenants and dependants to send their children 
to the school. The scholars, too, should be exhorted to induce their 
companions to attend, both by setting them an example of superior 
conduct and improved manners; and also by reasoning with them on 
the subject, on the ground of the advantage thus accruing to them< 
selves. And the Committee should never consider this part of their 
duty as entirely accomplished, until every person within their district, 
capable of receiving instruction, shall have been brought into habits of 
regular attendance at the Sunday School; and every person, capable 
of contributing to its support, shall have been enrolled upon the list of its 
Subscribers.” 

On the subject of donations of books and other articles by 
way of rewards, they judiciously observe, that ‘ by these are 
not to be understood premiums for comparative merit, but 
simple marks of approbation for positive and individual deserv- 
ings.” ‘They recommend also the free grant of books to such 
only as are absolutely unable to pay for them, and money 
or other relief to such as are in sickness or actual distress; 
‘*a measure,” they observe, ‘‘ eminently calculated to attach both 
children and parents to the institution, and, when judiciously and 
discriminately employed, to stimulate the children to exertion 
and good conduct, much more effectually than that mistaken 
system of rivalry and reward which has hitherto so generally and 
so improperly prevailed.” Equally just are the reflections on the 
favourite feature of our modern broad and national plan of in- 
struction—the teaching by monitors; which, where the teach- 
ing is a mechanical and exterior operation, and reading and 
writing are the final or even the principal objects of the institu- 
tion, may be wise enough, but will be found to answer the pur- 
pose but ill, where to make better and wiser by that instruction 
alone which can reach the heart and change it, is the generous 
motive and single purpose of the proffered education. “ The 
education of youth,” itis well remarked, “is a science of great 
importance, and it is not to be expected that children can be 
competent to understand it, or to teach each other, much beyond 
the mere mechanical parts of a system.”—* The object of Sunday 
Schools being the religious instruction of the people, it is evident 
that the religious principle is the one thing needful, the first 

ualification to be ae a for in the teachers, far before the 
showy and secondary recommendations of human talent, or su- 
perior manner.” ‘The employment of school monitors as assistants 
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to the teachers is considered as an objectionable plan, as it often 
tempts the teachers to come late to the school, knowing that their 
classes are otherwise provided for. : 

We are glad also to observe that the importance of preserving a 
strict silence in the Sunday school is properly insisted upon, and 
that the teachers are admonished to waste no time, nor suffer any 
to be wasted, in idle conversation, either with each other, or 


with accidental visitors; which latter persons are also usefully re- 


minded not to address the teachers, or go among the classes, or 


take their station any where but at the desk of the superintendant. 
The instructions to the teachers are throughout admirable, and 
impress us with the sincerest respect for the authors of this wise 
little book. ‘ Children,” they remark, “ are not only observant, 
but they are peculiarly imitative; and an eae almost fatal 
may be produced upon the mind of a child, by the example of a 
teacher, uninfluenced by those maxims which he professes to re- 
vere.” ‘ They should in all things conduct themselves as pat- 
terns of the principles which they teach; feeling a fresh re- 
sponsibility thus attached to them by the office which they have 
undertaken; it is awfully incumbent on a teacher to look to his 
own heart; and to make the religion which he teaches personal 
and practical in himself.” Not very new this advice, it may be 
said; and it is quite true that we have heard it before; but while 
the self-application of it is so rare, we must not quarrel with its 
repetition. ‘The practical scorn of it is the great error of the 
times. Many are running about teaching, and many are pro- 
foundly engaged in projects of national eecbtlon but the right, 
good, honest purpose of carrying on God’s work in the soul, by 
isplaying the true beauty and consistency of Christian practice, 
which is worth a million of fine words and fine systems, is as rare 
7 prating politicians are common, or*heartless philosophy is 
cheap. 
But to return to our right trusty and approved advisers. 
‘Where have we found more virtuous and valuable remarks than 


in the following summing up of the chapter of hints to teachers ? 


“‘ Teachers are in danger of acquiring a self-opinionated dictatorial 
manner. The respect due to their office, and the ready submission 


paid to them by the children, tend much to produce this effect. ‘This 
as a dangerous pride, to which inexperienced Teachers are parti- 
cularly liable; and against which they should the more especially 
strive ; as, in such, it is doubly unamiable. They are likewise liable 
to contract a taste for human applause; and a desire of distinguishing 
themselves, and displaying their own knowledge and authority, before 
the visitors who so frequently attend at Sunday Schools. They are 
also in danger of acquiring a light, and not sufficiently respectful] 
manner of speaking upon the most momentous subjects of religion, 
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Sunday School Teachers are exposed to the danger of neglecting the 

ordinances of the Sabbath; or of but coldly enjoying the appointed 

means of grace upon that day; and thus of losing a great part of the 
rsonal advantages which it is intended to afford. 

‘“‘ Against these and other dangers they should set themselves pe- 
culiarly to watch; and earnestly to pray, that they may not, after 
having taught others, prove to be cast away themselves. 

‘“* Duly prepared and fortified against these trials, which, so far from 
discouraging, should only stimulate to greater zeal, Sunday School 
Teachers may expect to derive much benefit from their disinterested 
labour ; so true is the promise, that ‘ he who watereth shall be watered. 
again.” The simple questions of a child have often drawn his Teacher’s 
attention, for the first time, to some important and long unnoticed 
truth ; have led him to see the error of some former opinion ; and carried 
new light even to the most experienced and reflective Christian. Be- 
sides, the necessity of preparing the lessons for close examination, 
compels the Teachers to a minuteness of study and research, a seeking 
for that hidden treasure, from which the happiest consequences have 
often followed, and may always be anticipated. The employment, too, 
of young persons, in this useful work, withdraws them from other less 
beneficial pursuits; trains them up to habits of active usefulness ; 
qualifies them to instruct their own future families ; creates an earnest 
anxiety for the salvation of others; and teaches them the value of their 
own souls, And the prayers which they are thus induced to offer im 
behalf of others, return in two fold blessings on themselves :—for a 
Sunday School Teacher learns to pray, and should pray, for the little 
ones entrusted to his care, as a fond parent for his own children.— 
Lastly, the frequent failure of their greatest, and most anxious efforts, 
may show them their helplessness, and may lead them to look entirely 
to Him from whom all power is derived ; and, thus to acquire both am 
early experimental conviction of this important truth; and an habitual 
submitting of all their hopes, projects, and undertakings, to be guided 
by His counsel, and accomplished by His power.” (P. 38—40.) 


The chapter on the particulars more especially regarding the 
scholars is throughout judicious, and the institutor or conductor 
ofa range | schoo! may learn from it every arrangement calculated 
to give effect and stability to his plan. It exhibits too con- 
nected a scheme to admit of extract or abridgment, but we 
earnestly recommend the attentive perusal of it to those who are 
desirous of living to a good and useful purpose. Neither shall we 
attempt to transpose into our pages the detailed instructions given 
in this book for the methodical Repoiition and order of the work 
of the Sunday school: it must be satisfactory, however, to most of 


the readers of our cag to be informed, that the one great and 
holy purpose is always kept in view, the improvement of the 


heart in Christian scholarship; the true academical learning of 
the poor; the knowledge that makes the sun go down upon the 
cottage in peace, and open the dawn with a blessing, that makes 
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the sweat of labour balmy, the hearth happy, and the sabbath 
refreshing. 

Our Irish friends, whoever they may be, to whose pains and 
excellent sense this book owes its being, are not disposed to court 
our great and liberal patrons of education in this country, by 
conceding any important point on this momentous subject. They 

do not relish the casterian plan. Neither do we; and, there- 

fore, because what they have said upon this topic appears to us 
to be eminently just and discriminating, we shall present it in 
some pretty copious extracts to our readers. 


«Whatever may be said in favour of the Lancasterian System, as 
applicable to Day Schools, it appears to be unfit for introduction into- 
Sunday Schools; and would effectually counteract the principal ex- 
Pe cellency of these Institutions. ¢ 
a “« A very serious objection, indeed, may be made to that system in 

general; as a selfish desire of personal pre-eminence is its main-spring 
and moving principle. But, the circumstance which renders it pe- 
. , culiarly unfit for Sunday Schools, is, that while it professes to save the 
4 expense of books, it denies to the learner the means of private study 
lt and preparation at home; and renders unprofitable to him those inter- 
vals of leisure, which might otherwise be employed in acquiring infor- 
L mation for himself, or in communicating it to his family and to his 
‘ | friends. Whcreas, it is a leading principle of the Sunday School 
al System to furnish books, and the best of books, to the Scholar; and 


| thus to enable him to carry into the midst of his little circle at home, 
ft the lessons which he learns at the School, as well as all those which 
+) this book contains. He has also thus the advantage of coming to: 
i School with his lessons prepared—a most important circumstance, 
: 1 when we consider the nature of those lessons, and the comparative 
P | shortness of the time which is spent in Sunday Schools.” (1. 57.) 


After a comparison of the Sunday school system as here pro- 
_posed with the Lancasterian plan, in respect to the economy of 
their arrangements, in which the advantage is clearly shown to 
be on the side of their own, they proceed in the following man- 
a ‘ner to contrast their merits in still more important points, and 
i most satisfactorily to maintain their own evident superiority. 
‘¢The second alledged advantage of the Lancasterian System, 
ii “ The saving in the article of tuition,’ comes now to be examined. 
-Here too, the same prefatory observations will apply; and the actual 
i} value of this tuition must be considered, as well as the actual price- 
paid for it, before we can decide upon the economy of this expedient. 
1} _ It will be recollected that Sunday School Teachers, in almost: 
, every instance, act gratuitously; so that, where this is the case, no 
the of monitors; but on the con- 
rary an additional expence; as ¢ expect remuneration in some 
shape or other. But considering a a am (what in Day Schools 
they generally are) as substitutes for salaried masters, the whole ques- 
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tion turns upon the competency of these substitutes. And if it shall 

appear that they are necessarily far inferior to persons of maturer age, 

and of more experience in the science of instruction; it is to be pre- 
sumed that no one will ever contend for the economy of a measure, 
whose saving consists only in the use of cheap materials; and whose 

-sole secret is, that Teachers of a very inferior description may be hired 
at a comparatively small expense. 

‘* The difficulties of the science of Teaching do not generally seem 
to be fully appreciated. ‘To explore the mazes, and unravel the intri- 
-eacies of the human mind,—a structure so curious, so delicate, so 
complicated ; to discern rightly what feeling should be cherished, and 
what repressed; nicely to adjust to different dispositions the several. 
‘proportions of encouragement and restraint: to know how to elicit. 
fatent talent, and how to enliven constitutional dulness ; to distinguish: 

all the various shades of character, and tones of feeling; and to apply 
to each, the means best calculated to interest and engage it ;—these 
are the attainments of much observation and of long experience. Th 
-may be acquired by persons in the humblest, as well as in the highest 
ranks of lite; but they cannot be expected in an inexperienced 
pra * Nothing is easier,’ says Mr. Cecil, ‘than to talk to children; 
ut, to talk to them as they ought to be talked to, is the very last effort 
of ability: it requires great genius, to throw the mind into the habits 
of children’s minds.’ . 

“ And if such be the difficulties in the way of rightly understanding 

the mere mode of communicating even general intruction ; and such 
the knowledge so desirable in order to carry it into effect; what shall 
be said when the subject of religious education is considered? When 
the many and momentous duties and responsibilities of the Teacher of 
religion are remembered, as enumerated in this, and in the Chapter 
upon ‘Teachers!’ Shall a child, or a giddy school-boy, be declared 
competent to a task so arduous, an office so ostensible? And the mo- 
-nitors in Lancasteriazn Schools are children;—children who perha 
have learned the little which they know, from others like themselves ;. 
and who, - it too often happens, ) thus armed with authority, adorned 
with medals, and elate with pride, are commissioned to undertake the 
practice of the deep and difficult science of instruction; without pos- 
sessing perhaps one of the solid qualifications necessary to such an 
undertaking. What would parents in the higher ranks of life say to 
that master, who should commit their children entrusted to his care, 

-to be taught and commanded by their fellow-children; on a new and 
-economical plan, in order to save himself trouble, and the expense of 

‘tutors? And are not the feelings of a poor man the same towards 

the children of his equals; and his opinion the same, of their com- 
petency to act as Teachers to his children? ~ | 

‘‘ But it may be said, we have seen the good produced by the em- 
ployment of these Monitors; we have seen children thus teach children 

to spell, and read well; and this is all the evidence which we desire. 
If to and read well be all the object which we desire, then may. we 
indeed rest satisfied with such evidence as this, For, unquesti 
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when a sort of mechanism is devised ; and the mind is, by the sole force 
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the sweat of labour balmy, the hearth happy, and the sabbath 
refreshing. 

Our Irish friends, whoever they may be, to whose pains and 
excellent sense this book owes its being, are not disposed to court 
our great and liberal patrons of education in this country, by 
conceding any important point on this momentous subject. They 
do not relish the casterian plan. Neither do we; and, there- 
fore, because what they have said upon this topic appears to us 
to be eminently just and discriminating, we shall present it in 
some pretty copious extracts to our readers. 


‘Whatever may be said in favour of the Lancasterian System, as 
applicable to Day Schools, it appears to be unfit for introduction into: 
Sunday Schools; and would effectually counteract the principal ex- 
cellency of these Institutions. 

«‘ A very serious objection, indeed, may be made to that system im 
general; as a selfish desire of personal pre-eminence is its main-spring 
and moving principle. But, the circumstance which renders it pe- 

_ culiarly unfit for Sunday Schools, is, that while it professes to save the 
expense of books, it denies to the learner the means of private study 
and preparation at home; and renders unprofitable to him those inter- 
vals of leisure, which might otherwise be employed in acquiring infor- 
mation for himself, or in communicating it to his family and to his 
friends. Whcreas, it is a leading principle of the Sunday School 
System to furnish books, and the best of books, to the Scholar; and 
thus to enable him to carry into the midst of his little circle at home, 
the lessons which he learns at the School, as well as all those which 
hhis book contains. He has also thus the advantage of coming to: 
School with his lessons prepared—a most important circumstance, 
when we consider the nature of those lessons, and the comparative 
shortness of the time which is spent in Sunday Schools.” (1. 57.) 


After a comparison of the Sunday school system as here pro- 
posed with the Lancasterian plan, in respect to the economy of 
their arrangements, in which the advantage is clearly shown to 
be on the side of their own, they proceed in the following man- 
ner to contrast their merits in sill more important points, and 


most satisfactorily to maintain their own evident superiority. 


‘**The second alledged advantage of the Lancasterian System, 
* The saving in the article of tuition,’ comes now to be examined. 
‘Here too, the same prefatory observations will apply; and the actual 
value of this tuition must be considered, as well as the actual price 
paid for it, before we can decide upon the economy of this expedient. 

“It will be recollected that Sunday School Teachers, in almost: 
every instance, act gratuitously; so that, where this is the case, no 
saving can arise from the employment of monitors; but on the con- 
traty an additional expence; as they always expect remuneration in some 
shape or other. But considering these monitors (what in Day Schools 
they generally are) as substitutes for salaried masters, the whole ques- 
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tion turns upon the competency of these substitutes. And if it shall 
appear that they are necessarily far inferior to persons of maturer age, 
and of more experience in the science of instruction ; it is to be pre- 
sumed that no one will ever contend for the economy of a measure, 
whose saving consists only in the use of cheap materials; and whose 
-sole secret is, that Teachers of a very inferior description may be hired 
at a comparatively small expense. 

‘* The difficulties of the science of Teaching do not generally seem 
to be fully appreciated. ‘To explore the mazes, and unravel the intri- 

-cacies of the human mind,—a structure so curious, so delicate, so 
complicated ; to discern rightly what feeling should be cherished, and 
what repressed; nicely to adjust to different dispositions the several 
‘proportions of encouragement and restraint: to know how to elicit. 
a talent, and how to enliven constitutional dulness ; to distinguish: 
all the various shades of character, and tones of feeling; and to apply 
to each, the means best calculated to interest and engage it ;—these 
are the attainments of much observation and of long experience. They 
may be acquired by persons in the humblest, as well as in the highest 
ranks of lite; but they cannot be expected in an inexperienced 
outh. ‘ Nothing is easier,’ says Mr. Cecil, ‘than to talk to children; 
ut, to talk to them as they ought to be talked to, is the very last effort 
of ability: it requires great genius, to throw the mind into the habits 
of children’s minds.’ 

“« And if such be the difficulties in the way of rightly understanding 
the mere mode of communicating even general intruction ; and such 
the knowledge so desirable in order to carry it into effect; what shall 

be said when the subject of religious education is considered? When 
the many and momentous duties and responsibilities of the Teacher of 
religion are remembered, as enumerated in this, and in the Chapter 
upon ‘Teachers!’ Shall a child, or a giddy school-boy, be declared 
competent to a task so arduous, an office so ostensible? And the mo- 
nitors in Lancasterisn Schools are children;—children who perha 
have learned the little which they know, from others like themselves ;. 
and who, ae it too often happens, ) thus armed with authority, adorned 
with medals, and elate with pride, are commissioned to undertake the 
practice of the deep and difficult science of instruction; without pos- 
sessing perhaps one of the solid qualifications necessary to such an 
undertaking. What would parents in the higher ranks of life say to 
that master, who should commit their children entrusted to his care, 
to be taught and commanded by their fellow-children; on a new and 
“economical plan, in order to save himself trouble, and the expense of 
tutors? And are not the feelings of a poor man the same towards 
the children of his equals; and his opinion the same, ‘of their com- 
petency to act as Teachers to his children? : 

“ But it may be said, we have seen the good produced by the em- 
ployment of these Monitors; we have seen children thus teach children 
to spell, and read well; and this is all the evidence which we desire. 
If to and read well be all the object which we desire, then may we 
indeed rest satisfied with such evidence as this. For, unquestionably, 
when a sort of mechanism is devised ; and the mind is, by the sole force 
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of system, rolled as it were unconsciously along, without effort of its 
‘own ; the hand of an infant may be made to move such machinery as 
this; as the most complicated engine may be set in motion by a child, 
who understands not its most trifling movement, nor knows how he 
himself acts upon it. When children may be taught to read and write, 
by mechanical obedience to word of command, and by military atten- 
tion to signs and signals, the youngest and most ignorant among them 
may be trained to act as their instructor. But is this a rational, an in- 
tellectual system of education? No; for it prescribes the same un- 
bending rule to all the varieties of the human mind; and supposes 
each to be accessible by the same methods: it does not train the mind 
to the independent exertion of its own powers, but supercedes the ne- 
cessity of such exertion; accustoms it to easy modes of acquiring ele- 
mentary knowledge ; and, this once attained, it furnishes no help to 
advance beyond it; and leaves behind no habits of mental exertion, 
no exercised energies of intellect. Above all, it is not calculated to 
attain any higher object than the mere teaching to read and write ; and 
iE it neglects, and is indeed utterly unable to inculcate, those principles 

t of religion, which alone can render such attainments truly useful. 

“It is not intended to enlarge here upon the injury sustained by 
these monitors themselves, in their own tempers, dispositions, and 
future characters; nor is it meant to enumerate al/ the objections 
| which might be urged against the employment of such persons; but 
it is trusted that sufficient has been said, fully to warrant the asser- 
tion—that any saving which may accrue from resorting to these expe- 
dients, is more than counterbalanced by the inferiority of the education 
thus conferred ; and that, .if the expense of a system be considered in 
“reference to the object which it is calculated to attain, the Lancasterian 
is far from deserving the character of being economical. 

“It is not, however, meant that Scholars of the head classes should 
never be employed to attend the lower, in case of the sickness, or 
other unavoidable absence of a regular Teacher; but only that where 
other Teachers can be had, this plan of monitors should never be 
systematically. 

i ** Having said thus much in objection to the Lancasterian system, 
ae a good deal of which will, indeed, also apply to the leading features of 

similar systems, it remains now to lay down the principles upon which 

it appears that a system of education should be founded. Each Teacher 

having his own allotted class, should turn his whole attention to it ; and 

study ere. the character and dispusition of every individual com- 
posing it. He should observe those qualities in his pupils which re- 
quire to be brought forward, or to be subdued ; to be encouraged er 
a to be repressed ; and he should endeavour to discover the most effec- 
tual methods of producing these different effects. He will soon per- 
ceive, that some children are timid, and diffident; and that these must 
be encouraged, and won, by patient kindness, into greater confidence ; 
that their ignorance must be excused ; their errors palliated, and their 
embarrassment and confusion not increased by hurry. He will perceive 
| that some are’ gentle ; and that these must be encouraged, by their 
teacher’s approbation, judiciously and moderately bestowed ; that some 
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_are forward and presuming ; and that such must be repressed, by firm, 
but calm rebuke. He will perceive, that some are naturally dull and 
stupid, while others are only apparently so, having in reality good abi- 
lities, but accompanied with a tendency-to idleness, which leaves these 
talents wholly unemployed, and produces the appearance of stupidity : 
Again, he will perceive that some are quick and volatile; and that 
these must be trained to habits of sober application ; some careless and 
indifferent; some self-willed, and impatient of restraint; and to eve 
difference of disposition and temper, he will have to apply a different 
treatment, suited to each several variety. 

‘¢ When the Teacher has acquired a sufficient acquaintance with the 
characters of his pupils, and a knowledge of the best mode of engagi 
their attention, he will then have attained a very material point ; and 
will be enabled to act upon his whole class, with great and decided 
effect : and this point once gained, he should not be anxious to ch 
his class, as these advantages might thus, in a great degree, be lost. 

‘*¢ He will have also another duty to learn; that of strict impartiality. 
Among the variety of characters above described, some will necessaril 
be engaging and amiable; others uninteresting and disagreeable. 
Where such circumstances arise from natural disposition, he should 
manifest no distinction between them ; but, laying aside every preju- 
dice, he should cultivate towards each, a feeling of parental tender- 
ness, manifested outwardly by parental care.” (P.61—66.) 


We are next assisted with some valuable specific directions for 
the culture of the children, of which we can only say that the 
bear the same impress of excellent sense and discernment, whic 

has already drawn from us so much commendation. We must 
not, however, omit to say that those persons who find a wee | 
in putting proper and seasonable questions to the children, wi 
find in this chapter a list of interrogatories very well imagined, 
and very useful for their purpose. ere we asked, however, to 
point out the best chapter in this very useful little treatise, after 
some hesitation we think we should say the ninth, upon * Re- 
wards and Punishments.” It begins with insisting upon the in- 
finite importance of regulating and refining the motives by which 
the mind is to be urged to activity, and strengthened for the task 
of its own improvement, and feelingly comments upon the com- 
mon mistake of those, who, considering the acquisition of know- 
ledge as the chief end in view, have deemed almost any mode of 
excitement justifiable, provided the child be oe induced to 
learn; forgetting how much more important it is that children 
should be early accustomed to act from good principles and right 
motives, than that their heads should be filled with a knowledge, 
the value whereof depends upon the purposes to which they ma 
afterwards apply it. We entirely also agree in opinion wi 
these gentlemen in their censure of those numerous expedients 
for teaching children to read and write, without subjecting them 
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to the salutary but somewhat painful labour of study, or of indi- 
vidual and voluntary mental exertion. ‘By systems such as 
these,” say these judicious and right-thinking men, “man may, 


‘indeed, acquire intellectual food, without paying the penalty of 


the sweat of his brow; but as bodily labour was ordained to be a 
wholesome discipline for humbling and chastening a fallen crea- 
ture, and for restraining and neutralizing his evil propensities, so 
mental exertion or study seems wiscly designed to check the vo- 
latility of youth, to restrain its impetuosity, to repress its pride, 
and to accustom the learner to submit his will and his inclinations 
to the laws imposed by his wiser and more experienced teacher.” 
Thus that which Hesiod declares to be the way to fame, that idpu tis 
agers which conducts to the temple of heathen glory, that path to 
distinction which the Mantuan bard tells us that his Jupiter had 
made difficult for the sake of exercising the faculties of man, Is 
here, with great propriety and beauty, indicated as the medium by 
which the soul is exalted in Christian dignity and strength. 

The ill use made, in other public institutions for education, of 
the principle of shame is well exposed ;—“ a species of inflic- 
tion,” says our treatise, * which, while it falls with greatest severity 
upon the best dispositions, is calculated to harden the bad, and 
to render unfeeling those who witness such examples, by teach- 
ing them to ridicule and scoff at their companions, when in mis- 
fortune and disgrace.” The argument thus proceeds :— 


** Besides, it may be questioned whether the dread of shame be a 
principle which can be encouraged without danger. Is there no < fear 
of man which bringeth a snare?’ Is there no temptation to be ap- 
prehended in after life, from the ridicule of foolish companions, which 
may be rendered more perilous by the child having been early taught 
to regard the sneer of his comrades as a great, if not the greatest 
evil? and if this be so, where is the advantage of punishments like 
these? Another sort of penalty upon the list of modern expedients, 
Is the imposing of extra tasks, such as hymns or passages of Scripture, 
to be learned by rote. This is highly objectionable, as it leads the 
learners to consider as a punishment, what they ought to regard as a 
privilege. 

** Another excitement, which has been adopted to induce children 
to learn, is the constant distribution of rewards, addressed to their 
avarice or their vanity ; badges, decorations, prize tickets, &c. have 
been multiplied for the purpose. An ingenious mode has likewise been 
adopted to give these rewards a kind of perpetual existence and in- 
fluence; the children receive tickets, which are valued at different 
rates, some the fiftieth, some the hundredth part of a penny—these are 
distributed for the slightest good conduct, sometimes for every well- 


said lesson, for every performance of an act of common duty ; and thus 


those very instuctors who in theory teach this principle, that if man 


had done all his duty, he would still be but an unprofitable servant, 
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are made, by a practical inconsistency, to treat every performance of 
duty as deserving of reward.” (P. 85, 86.) . 

The remarks which are made upon the effect of public exhibi- 
tions are in perfect unison with our long cherished opinion. 
- Such scenes,” we are senibly reminded, ‘* may, indeed, stimu- 
late the children, excite a lively interest in the beholders, and 
‘increase the number of the friends of the school; but these are 
objects far inferior to that which should be paramount to every 
other consideration, the cherishing of Christian principles in the 
hearts of the children. General and periodical examinations 
may be expedient; but they should be conducted with simplicity 
and comparative privacy; that vanity and the love of display so 
natural to the young mind, and so injurious, especially to young 
females, may, if possible, be entirely excluded. We should cer- 
tainly in no case do evil that good may come; and yet, in educa- 
tion, how often do the best-intentioned persons seek to attain 
their ends by eliciting and fostering the worst dispositions of our 
nature.” What follows on the same subject, and which we have 
no room to extract, is equally to the purpose, and to our minds 
affords ample ground for concluding that any mode of stimulating 
the mind to industry, by the instrumentality of its had propen- 
sities, is as unscriptural as it is inexpedient. We will conclude 
our extracts with one short passage on a subject nearly connected 
with that to which we have been just adverting. 


‘But when applied in communicating scriptural and religious in- 
struction, emulation appears in a still more unfavourable light; when 
the catechetical examination is converted into an exhibition; and the 
school-room into an arena, where intellect and talent may display their 
prowess, and gain their triumphs, what will be the impression thence 
resulting to the children ? will they not suppose that the great object 
of reading Scripture is to acquire the mere facility of answering ques- 
tions, in the facts or truths which it contains, for they will see that 
their companions are rewarded, not for the Christian spirit which they 
exhibit, or the Christian conduct which they show, but for the expert- 
ness with which they reply to their Examiner, and for the knowledge 
which they have attained, Will they not probably overlook the im- — 
portant truth, that true religion has its seat in the heart, rather than 
the head ; and that its fruit is a constant conformity of thoughts, words, 
and actions, to the will of the Most High?” (P. 93.) 


We had thought to have said nothing more for a long time to 
come, having already said so much, on the exhausted subject of 
national education ; but the little treatise on which we have been 
commenting, having accidentally fallen into our hands, we found 
its contents too interesting and valuable, to feel ourselves at li- 
berty to withhold such means as we may possess of seconding its 
pure and laudable designs. Who has written it we know not; 
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but as we presume it speaks the sense of a very large description 
of respectable persons in Dublin, we cannot 0 congratulating 
the Irish nation on the possession of such a fund of excellent 
sense on a subject far the most interesting that can at present 
€ e its attention, in an operative, busy, and efficient state. 
We eel that we can safely say, that the business of education is 
well understood in Ireland—at least as well as in our own coun- 
try; and we trust to the energies of that intelligent people, to 
follow out so good a beginning to its great and infallible results. 
While in this country we feebly struggle with the corruptors of 
the rising generation, and faction,pursues its ends by a course 
that leads to the annihilation of what it contends for ; while here, 
among the patrons of education, are found those who so little 
know what education should be, that when the people embody 
themselves in their own defence against the pollutions of the 
they are among the foremost to oppose the design ; while 

re, with the domes and turrets of our prosperity glittering in 
the sun-beams, blasphemy and sedition traverse our streets, and 
threaten the basis of our security, Ireland is occupied in a great 
and simple work of moral improvement, and sends forth from her 
capital a digest of public discipline in religion and morals, which, 
were it adopted in this country, and carried into universal prac- 
tice, would leave little for the a in the supreme concern 
of national education, but the duty of forwarding the objects of 
those societies for the regulation of the press, which it haz been 
madly and mischievously called upon to condemn. 


Arr. I1.— Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Poussin. By Maria 
Graham, Author of a Journal of a Tour in India, &c. 
8vo. Longman and Co. London, 1820. 


Tue life of a painter written by an author, not only inexpe- 
rienced in the theory and practice of the art, but disavowing all 
pretensions even to that slender knowledge of it which goes by 
the name of connoisseurship, is by no means an ordinary occur- 
rence. Of course, we except from our remark those biographi- 
cal accounts of eminent artists which occur in express compila- 
tions, such as that, for instance, of Moreri. But though we may 
have been softened by the frankness and diffidence of Mrs. 
Graham’s acknowledgment, we regret that we cannot speak of 
her production with much commendation. As a hterary com- 
position, it is below mediocrity; and as a criticism upon the 
works of Poussin, superficial and injudicious. It is evidently built 
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with French materials, having the appearance of being an almost 
literal translation of some obscure work, patched together from 
Lanzi, Bellori, and Vasari. But although these may be the 
original sources from which it has been taken, the idiom, the 
structure of the sentences, and the frivolous and sentimental re- 
marks which are scattered about it, bear unequivocal attestation 
to the fact of its having been immediately deduced from the 
above-mentioned language. 

The biography, however, of so learned and diligent an artist, 
executed only with tolerable accuracy, cannot be wholly unin- 
teresting to the general reader; and the early struggles, as well 
as the maturer triumphs of genius, must be always matter of 
useful and encouraging admonition to those who, in the same 
department of study, are contending against the same difficulties, 
and are ambitious of the same distinction. We shall, therefore, 
make no apology for placing before our readers the principal 
passages of Poussin’s life, not merely from the book before us, 
but from other authorities, which we found it necessary to con- 
sult, as supplementary to the meagre sketches of Mrs. Ciatgs: 

Nicholas Poussin was born at Andelys, in Normandy, in 1594, 
From his childhood he evinced that predilection for drawing, 
which is a distinctive feature in the life of all great painters, and 
one of the most ordinary omens of their future greatness ; and it 
appears that he received lessons in that art from a provincial por- 
trait painter of the name of Parin. Having, at the age of eigh- 
teen, journeyed friendless and destitute to Paris, he was there 
‘stradbasd to Courtois, the king’s mathematician, who gave him 
access to a large collection of prints after Raffaelle and Guido 
Romano. The person to whom he was indebted for this intro- 
duction, was a young nobleman who intended to confer upon him 
more substantial patronage; and for that purpose took him to his 
country seat, where his mother, who had a humbler notion both 
of art and artists, employed him in the management of her domes- 
tic affairs; an office which, not corresponding with the indepen- 
dent spirit of the young ee nor the estimate he had made of 
his own powers, soon disgusted him; and having determined 
rather to lose the protection of the son, than submit to the vul- 
gar insolence of the mother, he returned on foot to Paris, where 

e supported himself for some time by selling small pictures in 
distemper, at a low price. It is to this exercise that his faults 
and his excellencies may be attributed: it imparted to his style 
that hard and cold manner, as well as the freedom and gran- 
deur, by which it was ever after characterized. 

Inflamed, like other artists, with an ardent desire to visit Rome, 
he reached Florence, on his pilgrimage to that city of the arts. 
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But it does not appear how long he remained there, or why he 
returned without prosecuting his journey. On his return to 
Paris, he obtained employment from Duchesne in the ornamen- 
tal paintings of the Luxembourg ; and, with the little money which 
he was enabled to save from his earnings, he again set out for 
Rome, but was again prevented from reaching it by a severe ill- 
ness which attacked him at Lyons. In 1623, he acquired con- 
siderable reputation by a series of pictures for the Jesuits’ College. 
at Paris, upon the subject of the miracles wrought by Loyola and 
St. Francis Xavier; and, amongst other friendships, he obtained 
that of Marini, who received him into his house with hospitality 
and affection. While the painter employed himself in the lighter 
and less severe exercises of his art, the poet recited aloud from 
Latin or Italian authors, and not unfrequently from his own 
works, From the prevalent images and the general style of 
Marini’s poetry, he probably derived his first predilections for 
those compositions of which nymphs, and bacchanals, and 
fairies, constitute so large a portion of the subject. At this time, 
Poussin executed one of his finest pictures, that upon the Death of 
the Virgin, for the Goldsmiths’ Company at Paris; and in 1624 
joined Marini at Rome, by whose kind offices he was intro- 
duced to Cardinal Barberini, and the Del Pozzo family, who 
adhered to him with the greatest constancy of attachment. 

He was at this time obliged to sell three pictures for sixteen 
crowns, to provide for his immediate wants; and it is recorded 
that a copy of one of these, which had brought him only two 
crowns, was afterwards sold by another painter for double the 
whole sum. From the society of Algarde, he acquired an ardent 
taste for sculpture, and that passion for the antique which has 
impressed its character so strongly on his works. He applied 
himself also to the study of architecture with great diligence. 
And his pictures are examples of the contributary effect of archi- 
tectural features, when adopted by the painter as secondary and 
instrumental to his principal subject, and of the dignity which 
may be imparted to topics for the most part treated as of little or 
no importance in themselves. The pyramid of Caius Sextius, 
the Pantheon, the Ruins of the Forum, and the Walls of 
Rome, have a conspicuous place in several of his best pictures. 


“« Every hour,” says Mrs. Graham, or rather the French author whom 
she translates, ‘“ that he could spare from his severer studies, Poussin. 
spent in the different villas near Rome, where, besides the most ex~ 
quisite remains of antique sculpture, he might enjoy the unrivalled 
landscape that surrounds that city, where every hill is classical, where 
the very trees have a poetic air, and where nothing reminds one of 
common nature, so much is it dignified by the noble wrecks, whose 
forms, and magnitude, and combinations, excite in the soul a kind of 
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dreaming rapture from which it would not be awakened, and which 
those who have not felt can scarcely understand.” (P. 34.) 


These were studies which occupied him to his latest years. 
He was frequently to be seen in the Campagna, or on the banks | 
of the Tyber, with his handkerchief full of stones, moss, or 
flowers, which he always copied exactly from nature. But the 
highest object of his ambition was the acquisition of a perfect 
and anatomical knowledge of the human frame; and he pursued 
that study under a celebrated surgeon. He studied, more- 
over, the living model in the school of Domenichino, which 
was then in high reputation at Rome, and not unfrequently 
modelled his subjects, in order to obtain a correcter knowledge 
of their forms. To form a style of his own, he applied himself 
to the copying of good masters, and, amongst others, the Ludo- 
visi Titian, whose splendid colouring he was at first somewhat | 
inclined to follow; but he soon returned, as to a native element, 
to the austere but grand manner which he had originally chosen. 

Having attained a splendid fame by his Ark of God amongst | 
the Philistines (a picture which produced him only 60 crowns), 
he attracted the notice, and was honoured by the patronage, of the 
Commander Del Pozzo, who was then superintending the exca- 
vations on the site of the ancient Preeneste. The celebrated 
mosaic found there was assiduously studied by our artist. 

The part which he espoused, when the rival schools of Do- 
menichino and of Guido excited such bitter contentions amon 
the Roman artists, was very honourable to his character. Do- 
menichino was nearly overwhelmed by the opposite faction ; and. 
his picture, the Communion of St. Jerome, had been torn from 
the church of San Girolamo della Canta, and thrown into a 
garret, where it remained in oblivion, till the monks, desirous of 
having a new altar-piece, requested Poussin to furnish it for 
them, and sent him Domenichino’s picture as old canvass for 
the work. ‘The first glance convinced him of its merits. He 
carried it to the church for which it had been executed, and 

gave a public lecture upon it, fearlessly comparing it with the 
‘Transfiguration itself. ‘This bold and judicious criticism brought 
back taste and common sense to Rome; and the seductive and 
effeminate graces of the Guido school gave place to the high and. 

dignified qualities of Domenichino. 

Severe sickness about this time interrupted his studies, and 
the ills of sickness were embittered by those of indigence. Jean 
‘Dughet, cook to the senator of Rome, a Frenchman by birth, 
received him into his own house, and nursed him with the most 
affectionate assiduities. A speedy recovery was the fruit of this 
kindness. Six months afterwards Poussin married his daughter ; 
and as they had no children, our artist adopted his wife’s bro= 
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ther, Gaspar, who assumed his name, and emulated his renown 
as a painter with a parallel success. With a part of his wife’s 
fortune, he purchased a house on the Pincian hill, where he 
passed the happiest and most prosperous period of his life. 

From Cardinal Barberini he obtained a commission to paint 
one of the pictures which was to be executed in mosaic for St. 
Peter’s ; a it was for that patron that he executed the cele- 
brated picture of the Death of Germanicus. Of this work, 
Mrs. Graham seems not to have noticed the most remarkable in- 
cident, that the face of Agrippina is turned aside and veiled ; an 
expression of unutterable agony not new, indeed, but irresistible 
in its effect upon the spectator. In 1639, Poussin was honoured 
by a letter from Louis XIII. and received the appointment of 
the king’s painter. His reception at the court of Versailles 
was highly flattering ; and he began his labours by some cartoons 
for tapestry, now unfortunately lost. But he scon found reason 
to complain that he was hurried in his studies, employed 
about trifles, and amused with fine speeches. Nor was the 
jealousy of contemporary artists wanting to his inquietude; and 
when he produced his plan for the decoration of the Tuilleries, 
Vouet, Le Mercier, and Fouguieres, were in arms against him. 
Disgusted with these cabals, he obtained leave to return to 
Rome, having bequeathed to his enemies a picture, the subject 
of which was a sort of thirteenth labour of Hercules, combating 
with Folly, Ignorance, and Envy, ‘These allegorical personages 
were likenesses of his three opponents. His pension was three 
thousand livres, and Louis XIV. generously continued it. 

In 1643, being about forty-nine years of age, he returned to 
Rome in tranquillity. He had now a competent income, and 
was actively engaged in his beloved art; he was honoured highly 
as an artist, affectionately as aman. His time was for 
the most part spent in his painting-room, where he admitted no 
visitor. His tiends, therefore, waited for him on the terrace 
near his house, where he walked, like an ancient philosopher, 
surrounded by his disciples. Gaspar, Claude Lorraine, Charles 
Le Brun, and other painters, attended him on these occasions, 
gathering from his easy and perspicuous discourse the just prin- 
ciples of the art, and listening to his counsels on the true method 
of studying nature. 

He maoditited deeply upon these subjects. Stella, who had 
succeeded him as King’s painter to Louis XIV, and for whom 
he had executed his Moses Striking the Rock, one of the finest 
of his landscapes, communicated to him some criticisms 
upon it, particularly referring to the depth of the basin into 
which the water falls. Poussin’s answer shows how clearly 
he was enabled to express himself on a subject which he so 
well understood. 
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‘<I do nothing,” he says, “ by chance. The local disposition of the 
miracle must have been such as I have represented; because, other- 
wise, the water could neither have been collected, nor used to su 
ply the wants of so great a multitude, but would have been dis- 
persed on all sides. If at the creation, the earth had received one 
uniform figure, and the water had found neither hollows nor chan- 
nels, the surface would have been covered with it, and useless to the 
animals; but from the beginning, God disposed of all things in order, 
and with relation to the end for which he formed his work. There- 
fore, at such a remarkable event as that of the striking the rock, we 


may well believe that a corresponding miracle took place in the dis- 
position of the ground.” 


The evening of Poussin’s life was its happiest, but most labo- 
rious period. ‘The last works he painted were the Four Seasons 
for the Duke de Richelieu, in 1664. Of these, the master-piece 
was his Deluge. ‘The next year his frame was shaken by a para= 
lytic affection. When he had finished his Samaritan Wo- 
man at the Well for M. Chantillon, he sent it, with a note, in 
which he said, ** This is my last work. I have already one foot 
in the grave.” The last letter which he ever wrote, strikingly 
exemplifies “ the ruling passion strong in death.” He says,— 


“I must at length endeavour to awake after my long silence. I 
must raise my voice, whilst my pulse still faintly beats. I have had 
full leisure to read and weigh your book upon the perfect idea of 
painting, which has been a sweet solace to my mind, I rejoice that 
you are the first Frenchman to open the eyes of those who see only 
through the medium of others, and suffer themselves to be led astray 
after the crowd. You have now warmed and softened a metal 
hitherto stiff and difficult to handle, so that hereafter others may be 
found, who, following your example, may give us something useful on 
painting.” (P. 131.) 

He breathed his last on the 19th of November, 1665. His 
funeral was attended by all who practised or honoured his art. A 
monument, on which two puerile inscriptions were engraved, was 
erected to his memory. 

No man was ever more deeply lamented. ‘The playful vivacity 
of his conversation, the affectionate warmth of his friendship, the 
modest fearfulness of giving offence which was evident in all 
that he said or did, and the easiness and unostentatious simpli- 
city with which he loved to discourse upon his art, rendered his 
society valuable, both for instruction and delight. 

Much praise is not due to our author for her critical remarks 
upon Poussin. Of his Deluge, she speaks in a tone of animad- 
version which is completely at variance with the general are 
But her reasonings, or rather her opinions, terminate in this 
conclusion—that the defect of the painting is in the subject, 
which is incapable of being painted. She seems not to be 
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aware, that critical adjudications like these, must directly tend 
to circumscribe the range, not of painting merely, but of ever 

imitative art. ‘They are limitations, which genius will disdain. 
If every subject be interdicted which transcends the ordinary 
scope of our conceptions, or lies remote from the track of our 
experience, it follows that the gates of the ideal world are 
barred against the artist. He must paint by rule and by prece- 
dent; and never venture into the obscure, but sublime regions, 
nullius ante trita solo, that world of undefined shapes and mystic 
shadows, hitherto regarded as the lawful domain of those arts 
which make their appeal to the imagination. The quidlibet 
audendi is their ancient prerogative. It was not forbidden to 


Milton, nor to Virgil, to tread the gloomy empire of eternal 
punishment— 


regions dolorous 
Of many a frozen, many a fiery alp. 


The Deluge of Poussin is a mere physical revolution upon the 
face of the globe, an inundation upon a large scale. 


“« The usual objection,” says Mrs. Graham, “to any representation 
of it is not overcome in this picture. It is only the inundation of a 
valley, terrible indeed; but, without the Ark in the back-ground, it 
might pass for an ordinary accident ; the rocks in the fore-ground are 
such as we daily see at no great elevation; and the very circum- 
stances of the cataract, though fine in itself, shuts out the idea of the 
Deluge, where all the waters must be level.” 


She then urges the same objections to Poussin’s picture, as those 
which she seeks to establish against the Last Judgment of Michael 
Angelo. It is, however, obvious that both cannot be liable to the 
same exception. Ifthe dread events of the day of judgment are unfit 
for painting because they are beyond the grasp of our conceptions, 
the Deluge is a subject of which it is not impossible to frame 
an accurate idea. ‘There are people on our globe, who, without 
any assistance from the fancy, could describe to us with tolerable 
exactness this overwhelming desolation. In the countries, for 
instance, bordering on the Lower Nile, the idea of its horrors is 
too familiar to need the heightenings of graphic delineation. 
At any rate, it is a subject by no means remote from our con- 
ceptions, so far at least as is sufficient to excite the tragic emo- 
tions of terror and pity; and if these have been excited by 
Poussin (and no one, we presume, will deny: it), we can recognize 
neither the good sense nor the taste of the critic, who flippantly 
condemns the picture as unpleasant. 

But the cataract shuts out, says the same critic, the idea of 
the Deluge, of which all the waters must be on a level. When? 
Not surely during the gradual swell of the inundation; for 
the painter was allowed to seize his own point of time. Poussin 
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did so with his usual judgment. He did not wait till the world 
was a wide and uniform expanse of water, for this would have 
imparted a monotony to his picture ;—but he selected that point 
of time when the flood was foaming over the lower mountains, 
and all living things were engaged in a vain struggle for their 
own conservation. Tor ourselves, we have never contemplated 
this celebrated work without feeling new convictions stealing 
upon us, at every glance, of the greatness of its design and the 
felicity of its execution. 

It would savour of affectation, were we to boast of our own 
competency to appreciate the varied and characteristic merits 
of the different schools of painting. 

Whate’er Lorraine light touch’d with soft’ning hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew. 


On such occasions we willingly betake ourselves to the au- 
thority of better oracles; and, therefore, we shall convey our 
opinion of Poussin’s excellencies in the words of a painter and 
a critic, conversant not only with the practical rules of the art, 
but with those immutable ‘aie and precepts which are derived 
from the constitution of our minds, and flow from the original 
fountains of nature. 


Opposed,”’ says Sir Joshua “to this florid, careless, 
loose, and inaccurate style,” he had been speaking of Rubens, 
“that of the simple, careful, pure, and correct style of Poussin 
seems to be a complete contrast. Yet, however opposite their cha- 
racters, in one thing they are agreed; both of them always preserving 
a perfect correspondence between all the parts of their respective 
manners; insomuch that it may be doubted, whether any alteration 
of what is considered defective in either, would not destroy the effect 
of the whole, I have often thought that Poussin carried his venera- 
tion for the ancient statues so far, as to give his works the air of an- 
cient paintings. It is certain, he copied some of the antique paint- 
ings, particularly the Marriage in the Aldobrandini Palace at Rome,* 
which I believe to be the best relique of those remote ages that has 
yet beenfound. * * & 

‘< The favourite subjects of Poussin were ancient fables; and no 
painter was ever better qualified to paint such subjects, not only 
from his being eminently skilled in the knowledge of the ceremonies, 
customs, and habits, of the ancients, but from his being so well ac- 
quainted with the different characters which those who invented them 
gave to their allegorical paintings.” (Discourse on Painting, p. 139.) 


Mrs. Graham well observes that Poussin’s women are neither 
soft, easy, nor attractive, but austere and dignified, and that for 
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this reason, and also for their defective colouring and the neg- 
lect of chiaroscuro, his Holy Families are inferior to his other 
compositions, as well as to those of Raffaelle, Guido, and other 
masters of love and beauty. His figures are frequently arranged, 
and his lights and shadows fall, as in an ancient bas relief. So 
sparing was he of his figures, that, as if to depart as widely as 
possible from the manner of Paul Veronese, he used to say, that 
one figure too much spoiled a picture. In the choice of his sub- 
jects, he was unequalled. Never does he overload our attention, 
or waste and dissipate our interest, by his groups. In several 
of his pieces, he speaks as by a single word. But none are more 
remarkable for this elliptic and condensed power, than the Shep- 
herds of Arcadia, Diogenes throwing away his Shell, and above 
all, the Slaughter of the Innocents. His learning has been deserv- 
edly commended: he represented faithfully and appropriately 
the costume and manners of the persons whom he delineated. 

Of his landscapes, it seems to be the fashion to say too little. 
They have an exquisite mellowness of tint, and are remarkable 
for their truth and simplicity. ‘I do not mean,” says Lanzi, 
“to exaggerate, when I say that the Caracci improved the 
art of landscape painting, and Poussin brought it to perfection.” 
His landscape scenery is always pleasing, and it derived an ac- 
cessory charm from the objects which he introduced—the variety 
of foliage, buildings, and other ornamental incidents. His 
colouring, it is true, although his early studies were influenced 
by a warm admiration of Titian and Guido, is cold and feeble, 
like the marble of the statues which he so assiduously studied, 
instead of affecting the carnations of nature and the floridness of 
the Venetian school. But though he was no colourist, he has 
shown us abundantly how greatly he might have excelled in that 
department, had he thought it worthy of his genius. If it is 
decreed to our limited powers, that the great requisites to a 
perfect painter are to be for ever disunited, we do not hesi- 
tate to declare our own predilections ; for though the senses ma 
drink to intoxication of the splendour and voluptuousness of the 
Flemish and Venetian schools, our warmest homage is due to 
that manner which seizes upon our hearts, and interests our 
deepest feelings. 

, The strength of Poussin lay in action and the energies of pas- 
sion, not in sweetness and repose. Perhaps the greatest triumph of 
art is that of smoothing, by imperceptible transitions, what is 
horrible and shocking, into the pathetic and awful. Subjects simply 
painful and revolting become thus, by the magic of genius, a re- 
fined and exalted enjoyment. We speak of such repulsive sub- 
jects as the Murder of the Innocents, which, in unskilful hands, 
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respire only cruelty, blood, and butchery; but, by the spells of 
such masters as Guido, Raffaelle, and Poussin, bathe as it 
were our souls in a chaste and severe delight. 

We have thus ventured to offer our opinions concerning this 
eminent artist; and here our remarks would have closed, had 
not Mrs. Graham thought it necessary to revive a question more 
fitted indeed for the rhetorical contests and exercises of school- 
boys, than worthy of a lengthened disquisition. Yet as the little 
we have to say upon it, has for its object the putting to rest what 
we have long considered as a mere verbal controversy, we shall 
enter shortly into the discussion. 

The proposition against which Mrs. Graham rises in arms is 
this—that painting flourishes best in slavish countries, and 
slavish times*—a dogma hardly requiring a serious refutation. 
Determined to challenge her adversary to the cutrance, she rushes 
headlong to the opposite hypothesis, and overlooking every in- 
termediate shade of opinion, and the mixed causes, moral, 
physicai, and political, by which every human position is 
modified, pronounces, in a tone equally decisive and peremptory, 
that poetry and painting (to which she erroneously attributes a 


common origin) can spring and flourish only under a free 
government. 


“They forget,”? says our author, speaking of those whom she is so 
eager to refute, “ that poetry and painting both sprung up in the free 
cities of Greece. They forget too that the period when the great 
poets of Italy wrote, and when her greatest painters were born, was 
one of freedom, bordering on licentiousness. Look into the annals of 
Italy. Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Leonardo, &c. were all 
born in the space between 1442 and 1492, while Florence was a 
republic. From the moment her captains became stationary tyrants, 
no great man in art was born or nurtured in the North of Italy. The 
Cities in the papal states long retained, together with the republican 
form of government, something of the republican spirit. The second 
school of painters was, therefore, as might be looked for, at Bologna, 
the freest of those cities. The Caracci and their scholars dared to 
paint nobly, for they were free.” (Preface, p. 10.) 


Truth, according to her usual modesty, resides in neither of 
these extremes. ay o aver that the arts will best flourish in a 
despotic soil, would be false—that they can only flourish in a free 
country, is not universally true. The question, for this is the 
fairest way in which it can be put, whether, under the influence 
of liberty, or the protection of a fostering and munificent des- 
potism, literature and the arts are the most vigorous in their 
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*It appeared in the Edinburgh Review in an article on Farringdon’s Life 
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growth, is not susceptible of an unqualified answer. Perhaps it 
may be fairly assumed, that to those studies which it has no 
direct interest in suppressing, a despotic government would be 
as favourable as any other mode of polity. To that class of 
literature which opens the foundations of civil authority, and 
diffuses a spirit of research into the nature and extent of the civil 
obligations, such a government will be necessarily adverse; but 
the arts which embellish life, and solace and captivate the public 
mind, are auxiliary rather than hostile to despotic institutions. 
They divert the public intelligence from political inquiry; and 
impart, on the other hand, to the sternness of authority, the 
amiable and conciliating character of patron and protector. It 
is thus that arbitrary governments receive back, in the splendour 
and elegance of the fine arts, more than an usurious compen- 
sation for the munificence by which they were reared and che- 
rished into growth. 

There is, however, no need of reasoning from mere presump- 
tion. Mrs. Graham has, by her historical references in aid of 
her position, totally destroyed its universality. For the period 
in the Italian annals, so propitious, according to her theory, to 
the art of painting, was by no means a period of political free- 
dom, and she is singularly unfortunate in the choice of it. Flo- 
rence had then descended from her rank amongst the free com- 
monwealths. At the close of the fourteenth century, the con- 
stitution of 1828 was nearly superseded, and her government, if 
not in legal form, became in substance a pure aristocracy; nor 
did the house of Medici, which restored the popular party, re- 
store the republic. Cosmo began his career by trampling upon 
the popular institutions of the state. According to Machiavelli, 
the dictatorial power, on pretence of fresh dangers, was renewed 
six times in twenty years. In 1466, that house had acquired an 
acknowledged supremacy; its chief nominated the magistrates, 
and drew to himself the whole conduct of the republic. The 
subversion of the republic, prepared by his two immediate ances- 
tors, was ca by Lorenzo. The empty names of the ma- 
gistracies, the eadem magistratuum vocabula kept up the illusion 
of freedom, but the title of principe del governo proclaimed its ex- 
tinction. The art of painting had, indeed, arisen in freer 
periods; but it was the puny and sickly infancy of the art when 
Cimabue and Giotto flourished. Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle, were reserved for the 
tranquil and munificent dictatorship of Lorenzo; and at his 
death the art and its professors migrated from the troublous 
anarchy which followed, to the more quiet asylum of the Vatican ; 
but they were attracted thither and to the other Italian states by 


patrons like the Medici, and governments endued with equal 
means of patronage. 
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Mrs. Graham must be reminded, also, that it was under the 
sway of Pericles that Grecian art reached the height which 
has been considered in all succeeding ages as its ideal perfection. 
It was then that Phidias formed the severe and sublime style, of 
which the few fragments that have been preserved to us are the 
admiration and despair of succeeding artists; and Parrhasius 
painted that celebrated allegory of the Athenian democracy, 
which, though lost to modern times, is still immortal in the 
consenting praises of antiquity. Pericles was, in truth, virtually 
at the head of Athens for forty years—for fifteen years of this 
space he was undisguisedly its sole tyrant. ; 

The arts, indeed, were not indigenous to ancient Rome; but the 
domination of Augustus was the era of their greatest engrafted splen- 
dour. The Pantheon is a proud and enduring memorial of the 
munificence with which they were cherished in his reign, though 
the severe graces of Attic sculpture, and the Doric simplicity of 
architecture, were not destined for the imperial city. To 
Athens, ancient Rome, and Florence, the eye naturally turns for 
the brightest epochs of the arts, whilst Pericles, Augustus, and 
Lorenzo, severally swayed their destinies,—periods, indeed, nei- 
ther of absolute slavery, nor of entire freedom. If, therefore, any 
general inference is deducible from these instances, it will be 
this, that it is that intermediate political condition of thins 
that isthmus, as it were, in human societies, which divides tree- 
dom from servitude—that point in social and moral history, of 
which security rather than liberty is the characteristic, which is 
the most propitious to their growth and expansion. 

if any proximate cause is to be assigned for the phenomenon, 
reason and common sense will suggest a very obvious one. It is in 
such a state of things that the means of public munificence are 
in the hands of him who has absorbed the powers of the com- 
monwealth ; for, wherever patronage is liberally distributed, 
the arts necessarily shoot up as in a soil disciplined and enriched 
for their reception. 


Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cesare tantum. 


Whereas, in free states, not only a struggle for liberty, or a 
course of external conquest, leaves no repose or breathing time 
for elegant studies (which was emphatically true of the republican 
ages of Rome), but the funds of patronage are tco parsi- 
moniously and coldly administered to kindle them into life and 
maturity. 

According to Mrs. Grahain’s theory, however, it should seem 
that the connexion of the arts and political freedom was neces- 
sary and uniform,—a theory, according to which, the Hanseatic 
cities in the thirteenth century ought to have abounded in pain- 
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ters and sculptors, and New York or Washington, in our own 
day, to have produced Michael Angelos and Raffaclles. If 
liberty and art are never divorced, and the perfection of art in 
every country follows that of its civil institutions, the British 
school of artists, instead of depending upon foreign anne and 
laborious imitation, would have been by this time the legis ators 
of taste and beauty—what Athens once was, and Rome is 
at present, the Mecca to which modern artists direct their 
pilgrimage. Nor have private and public munificence been 
wanting in Great Britain; but it would surely be the fondest 
nationality to predicate perfection of the imaginative arts in Bri- 
tain. If, as it should seem, there is an irremoveable impediment 
to their complete expansion and full maturity here, might it not 
be traced, in some measure, to physical causes which have 
always, in conjunction with moral and political ones, influenced 
their growth? 

There is a visible pathology in nations: their faculties, like 
those of individuals, are moulded by those objects of immediate 
perception with which they are most conversant. Nature, a pro- 
digal mother, lavished upon Greece every charm of climate and 
scenery: a delicious landscape, breathing those enchanting beau- 
ties which the poet of Colonos has so exquisitely painted:—above 
all, the human person, endued alike with the nobler proportions 
and more delicate symmetries of form, administered through the 
eye a perpetual feast to the intellect. Nursed amidst the love- 
liness and grandeur of the visible creation, the Greek perc 
tions were exquisitely alive to the fair and the beauteous. ‘The 
world of imagination is peopled by images resembling those 
which abound in the physical world. It is easy to imagine the 
facility with which a sculptor or painter, thus trained and dis- 
ciplined to outward beauty, would transfer to his picture or 
statue the familiar subjects of his hourly contemplations. It 
was thus that Grecian art seeias to have arisen; but y such easy 
and gentle gradations, that it is impossible to fix the exact period 
or spot of their nativity. 

Here, indeed, it will naturally be suggested, that Italy being 
blessed with the same bounties of nature, the arts ought to have 
made an equal bound in ancient Rome; but these < ce ten- 
dencies were at Rome met by strong and powerful counterac- 
tions. ‘The perfection of the arts in Greece contributed to keep 
them in a state of imperfection in Italy. ‘The Romans coritem- 
plated that perfection with an affected contempt and indolent 
despair: their vanity took refuge in other qualities, and the 
conquest of the world atoned for more elegant achievements. 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius ere, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 
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It was also the fashion to decry the cultivation of the arts as 
badges of servitude, and to rail with Cato against their effe- 
minacy. And even when the taste for these foreign elegancies 
began more generally to ae they were by no means culti- 
vated as Roman accomplishments. Slaves and freed men of Gre- 
cian origin were employed as statuaries and painters. 

The birth-place of modern painting, Italy, has never rivalled 
the sculpture of ancient Greece. In the school of Canova skilful 
artists may be formed, but the school of Canova is that of ancient 
Greece. Does it not, in some degree, contribute at least to the 
solution of the problem, that the modern Italians, with a clime 
nearly as favourable, and scenery as picturesque, as that of 
Greece, and as propitious therefore to landscape painting (an 
art unknown to antiquity), are not only much inferior in exter- 
nal form and proportion to the ancient Greeks, but even to the 
elder echene? Perhaps the adulteration of their blood with 
that of the northern nations, and, above all, the ungraceful cha- 
racter of the Gothic costume, will contribute still more to its 
solution. Hence the modern artists are driven to the schools of 
ancient sculpture for the human figure, which were studies from 
forms unencumbered with dress, and the noble and animated 
attitudes of those who contended at their public games. Olympia 
and Pisa were the academies of Phidias and Lysippus. 

It is probable therefore, that it is in some measure owing to 
her physical disadvantages, that Great Britain has not been the 
favourite seat of the fine arts.* Nature has read this lesson to 
our national vanity, fed as it is to satiety by the glories of our 
military fame, and the greatness of our civil superiority. ‘ You 
are not destined to be a nation of great artists, but you are . -r- 
mitted to advance to the utmost limits of a meritorious medio- 
crity.” Our artists emigrate to Italy; and English art is in fact 
the offspring of Italy, whence our artists return every year, 
with their portfolios filled with Italian sketches, and their under- 
standings stored with Italian maxims. It is obvious that such an 
institution may carry the arts to an advanced state of their pro- 
gress; but toa school founded on foreign imitation, originality 
of conception, and boldness of design, will be wanting. Such was 
not the process by which the genius of Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle was menlieb: Diligence, and assiduity, and the pro- 
digality of public and private patronage, have indeed effected 
much in this country; and if the physical and moral causes 
which have been at work in other countries, to bring the arts to 
a higher maturity and a more luxuriant growth, do not operate 


* Even the Gothic architecture is of Oriental rather than Saxon origin. 
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amongst us, we have no reason to repine. We can afford to 
forego that part of a nation’s glory, whilst we have a frame of 
civil polity in which freedom is enshrined and consecrated, the 
solid and protecting edifice of social and moral happiness, though 
devoid of the lighter and more ornamental graces of the frieze 
and the architrave. 

In the foregoing remarks, it has by no means been our object 
to insist upon any positive dogma. Upon such subjects, a 
few facts may be easily swelled into a theory; but no safe or 
philosophical conclusion can be established upon so narrow an 
induction. Hume, we think, departed too much from his usual 
caution, when he endeavoured to build up his hypothesis of the 
connexion of arts and sciences with frames of civil government. 
We have ventured to suggest that they depend upon the mixed 
influence of various causes, and have, therefore, said enough, we 
trust, to ensure, or at least to merit, Mrs. Graham's forgiveness 
for not acquiescing ‘in her undistinguishing and general propo- 
sition, of the znvariadle alliance between art and freedom. 


Arr. III1.—Correlative Claims and Duties; or, An Essay on “ the 
Necessity of a Church Establishment, and the Means of excit- 
ing Devotion and Church Principles among its Members ;” to 
which “ The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Church Union in the Diocese of St. David,” adjudged a Pre- 
mium of 501. in December 1820. By the Rev. Samuel Charles 
Wilks, A.M. 8vo. pp. 461. Hatchard, London, 1821. 


Ir has frequently been lamented by persons well acquainted 
with the general state of the country, that so few of our people 
have any adequate information concerning the nature and ex- 
cellency of our National Church. If the interests of religion 
were of little account among us, or if it were the habit of 
Englishmen to follow, with unreflecting submission, the course 
which had been pursued by their fathers, the practical evils re- 
sulting from this ignorance might be comparatively small. But 
in the existing state of things, they are of very serious magni- 
tude. From various causes, among which may doubtless be 
reckoned the provision made by the Church for the religious 
instruction of the people through every part of the kingdom, 
there prevails generally a strong sense of the importance of 
Divine truth, and a considerable acquaintance with the chief 
doctrines of revelation. The influence of this knowledge, and 
of these impressions, we discover in several ways. Hence, in 
a great measure, those religious and charitable institutions, 
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which are among the brightest ornaments of a Christian people, 
and place Great Britain at the very head of the Christian com- 
munity: and hence especially the interest which has been so re- 
markably excited, concerning the morality of man, in eve 
climate, and under every modification of society. The eye of the 
philanthropist can scarcely turn to any region of the earth without 
discovering some effort on the part of Britons for the improve- 
ment of their species, and some honourable memorial of their 
enlightened benevolence: and the heart of the Christian is 
touched with peculiar delight, when he observes that the 
main principle by which they are influenced in this “ circum- 
navigation” of mercy, is the charity of the Gospel: when he 
perceives, that while endeavouring to ameliorate the worldly 
condition of their distressed fellow-creatures, they regard them 
as immortal beings: that, in breaking their earthly chains, they 
wish to raise them to that liberty with which Christ can make 
them free: that in administering to their present necessities, 
they seek also to furnish them with those higher consolations, 
which, when affliction is most urgent, will be most efficacious, 
and will be succeeded by unchanging felicity. 

It cannot, however, be dissembled, that the zeal which so often 
finds for itself a field of unmingled benevolence abroad, is not 
in all cases without some unhappy operation at home. It is but 
too prone to assume, within the country of its more immediate 
residence, a narrow, selfish, and sectarian character: and thus 
the principle which, when properly exercised in a good cause, 
is at all times laudable, becomes, from its association with a 
misguided judgment, an ill-informed mind, or unwarrantable 
prepossessions, the parent of many divisions, and the source of 
much acrimony and bitter contention. 

Among the various classes of dissenters, many are to be 
found who have never reasoned at all upon the subject: they 
dissent, because their fathers did the same, or because there is 
no room in the Church, and they suppose one place of worship 
to be as good as another; or because the chapel is most con- 
venient; or because the doctrine which they find in it is more 
to their taste; or because the minister preaches without a book ; 
or because they have an aversion to tithes ; or because the reli- 
gion of the Church appears to be incumbered with irra | 

orms, while that of dissent claims to itself a more simple an 

spiritual character. Many, however, secede, because they do 
not approve of the principle of the Establishment, or take 
offence at something in its order and services; some dislike its 
doctrines, and some its discipline ; and the generality of these 
persons are fortified with reasonings in support of their several 
systems, which, viewed through the mists of prejudice, and 
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estimated by the calculations of a peculiar arithmetic, appear 
gigantic and insurmountable. 

On these and similar accounts we have long been of opinion 
with the good Bishop of St. David’s, that the rising generation 
ought to be carefully instructed, so far as opportunity is al- 
lowed, in the real principles upon which the Church of Eng- 
Jand is founded. ere due attention uniformly paid to this 
important point, and the members of our communion brought 
in early life to answer the question, Why are you a churchman? 
the knowledge thus imparted could tend powerfully to keep in 
their allegiance those who are trained up under the shade 
of the Establishment: and, convinced as we are that the pre- 
ponderance of sound reasoning is decisively in favor of the Na- 
tional Church, we cannot but hope that the increased attention 
thus called to the subject might have a sensible effect upon the 
scruples of many dissenters. 

Under these impressions, we hail with great satisfaction the 
publication by Mr. Wilks; and if we had no other evidence 
than the volume before us of the wisdom and utility of such an 
institution, as “The Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union in the Diocese of St. David’s,” which 
proposed the subject of this aK and adjudged to Mr. Wilks 
its annual premium, we should gladly tender to that institution 
the warmest tribute of respect. 

The essay is divided into two chapters: the first intended to 
prove generally the necessity of a National Church Establish- 
ment in a Christian country, without entering into the disci- 
pline or administration of any particular church: the second dis- 
cussing the means by which the Church of England may be 
rendered most useful and efficient, “ There is, therefore, as the 
author remarks, a very important link, which it will be neces- 
sary for the reader to supply, in order to connect the first and 
second chapters together:—that link is the lawfulness and 
excellency of the established Church of England.” This sub- 
ject would be foreign to the immediate purpose of the essay : 
and those, who are willing to examine it, will find abundant 
information in many previous works. 

_ After a few observations on the general division of his sub- 
ject, the author proceeds to shew in the first chapter, that a 
Church Establishment is /awful, expedient, scriptural, and ne- 
cessary. Each of these topics is considered in a separate sec- 
tion: and, fora oer view of the argument, sufficient, as we 
think, is said, although within the compass of a few pages, to 
satisfy the mind of any fair and candid inquirer. 


But what is Dae in the expression “a National Church 


Establishment” The definition here adopted is that of Arch 
deacon Paley. 
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‘‘ ¢ The notion of a religious establishment,’ he remarks, ‘ com- 
prehends three things ;—a clergy, or an order of men secluded from 
other professions to attend upon the offices of religion; a legal pro- 
vision fur the maintenance of the clergy; and the confining of that 
provision to the teachers of a particular sect of Christianity. If any 
one of these three things be wanting; if there be no clergy, as 
amongst the Quakers; or if the clergy have no other provision than 
what they derive from the voluntary contribution of their hearers ; 
or if the provision which the laws assign to the support of religion be 
extended to various sects and denominations of Christians; there 
exists no national religion or established church, according to the 
sense which these terms are usually meant to convey.’”? (P.9, 10.) 


On the mere /awfulness of such an establishment, it might 
appear to a Eur man, untainted by sophistry, and unbiassed. 
by party predilections, superfluous to expatiate: and we much 
doubt, whether it be possible for any person of a sound un- 
derstanding and a well-informed mind, calmly and deliberately 
to maintain the opposite proposition. When therefore we are 
told, that “the dissenters discern the impropriety of all reli- 
gious establishments whatever,’ and that men are bound to 
dissent from an established church, “ even though the doc- 
trines preached be the doctrines of the Gospel, and the minis- 
ters practise what they preach,” we certainly cannot look with 
any high degree of respect to the quarter from which these 
statements proceed. So far as they are of Socinian growth we 
have little difficulty about them: Socinianism will account for 
any thing: it has committed too many other sins against good 
taste, good principle, and ape sense, to suffer much in its 
character by adding this to the number: so far as the notion has 
been countenanced by some, who belong not to the school of 
Socinus, all that we shall observe is, that we are not prepared 
to expatiate either upon their learning, their judgment, or their 
charity. 

Mr. Wilks, however, condescends to reason upon the point. 
He reminds them of the Israelitish policy, in which pte 
and state were indissolubly blended by Jehovah himself: he 
asks, how it happens that our Lord never warned his disciples 
against such a profanation as that of a national establishment 
for the Christian Church: and that the Apostles never forbade 
governors to interfere in the concerns of religion, if such in- 
terference were unlawful: he asks, whether, if the Jewish San- 
hedrim had been converted to Christianity, it would have been 
unlawful to turn their synagogues into Christian temples: or 
whether, if Nero had been gained to the truth, St. Paul would 
have blamed him for establishing the worship of the one true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, in place of the clas- 
sical superstitions of Greece and Rome? , 
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«¢ And how is it that the early fathers, who lived so near the apos- 
tolic age, and had never been perverted, as we may be alleged to be, 
by early prepossessions in favour of an established church, are not re- 
corded to have protested against the first innovation ? How again 1s it 
that the unlawfulness of the practice was never discovered, we will 
not say by our own immediate reformers and martyrs, who were firm 
advocates for an established church, but by those to whom our dis- 
senting brethren might with more presumptive confidence appeal ? 
How was it that such men as Calvin and Beza on the continent, or 
Knox in Scotland, never made the discovery? Their complaint, as 
well as that of our own Puritan divines, was that the existing govern- 
ments of their respective countries were hostile to a pure form of re- 
ligion ; that they would not give their co-operation to the cause of 
God; but it never once entered their imagination, that if such co- 
operation were proffered, it was to be peremptorily refused on ac- 
count of its abstract unlawfulness. Calvin taught, that if bishops con- 
ducted themselves as true servants of Christ, * there was no anathema 
which seceders did not deserve.’ The divines of the Augsburgh Con- 
fession professed that they were reluctantly obliged to dissent, ‘ be- 
cause the popish bishops persecuted the poor people with unheard-of 
tortures.’ They strongly deprecated the idea of dissenting without 
palpable necessity. Melancthon, Luther, and Bucer, were equally 
advocates for an establishment, and an episcopal one also. Beza him- 
self professed that he never intended to prescribe Geneva as a model 
for other churches. Indeed, so notorious is the fact, that Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet did not scruple to affirm that ‘ a// the old Non-conformists 
did think themselves bound to communicate with the Church of Eng- 
land, and did look upon separation from it to be sin, notwithstanding 
the te, supposed to be in it.’ ‘ This I have proved,’ conti- 
nues the Bishop, ‘ with so great evidence in the foregoing discourse, 
that those who deny it may, with the help of the same metaphysics, 
deny that the sun discs? Indeed, in quitting even the grossly cor- 
rupt communion of the Church of Rome itself, the chief Reformers 
professed to do so only for the same reason, to use their own expres~ 
sion, for which ‘ they would pull down a house when the next was or 
fire.’ Men like these wept day and night over the real or supposed 
defects of most of the then existing national church establishments ; 
but it remained with their successors to discover that the principle it- 
self was as unscriptural as the details. They wished for nothing more 
than ‘a scourge of small cords’ to purify the temple: they never 
suspected that the whole edifice ought in duty to be destroyed. And, 
indeed, He to whom this allusion naturally leads uu—He who was our 
hae Exemplar—was a constant frequenter of the national church of 

is native land: and what would have been his language if, when he 
stood in the temple, and proclaimed, as on the great day of the feast, 
the words of eternal life, he had been told by any of his professed 
disciples, in the language already quoted, that ‘ though he preached 
the Gospel, and preached it faithfully,’ and ‘ practised what he 
preached,’ = that they could not in conscience attend his ministry, 
* because they had an objection to an ecclesiastical establishment,’ 
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and ‘discerned the unlaw/fulness of all religious establishments what- 
ever ’—of course the Jewish included?” (P. 21—23.) 


In adverting to the expediency of an established church, Mr. 
Wilks, although fully sensible, as he expressly states, of the 
social and political benefits which arise from it, does not rest 
the engi of his argument upon this ground : he looks at its 
religious expediency : he regards it as a spiritual institution— 
as an instrument in the hands of God for the preservation and 
extension of religious knowledge, and for the salvation of the 
souls of men. If this view be correct, and if a national church 
have this tendency, such an establishment will appear to be 
not only expedient but necessary ; and he, therefore, proceeds, 
without further delay, to the remaining branches of the subject. 

After deducing, in the third section, a scriptural sanction for 
a national church, from various circumstances recorded in the 
history of the Old Testament, and having shown that the 
assumption usually made concerning the absence of all such 
sanction in the New Testament is gratuitous, and that, if well 
founded, it would prove nothing against the principle here main- 
tuined, he takes up, in the fourth section, the argument for the 
necessity of a religious establishment. This is proved partly 
from the nature of things, and partly from the testimony of 
experience. 

n the first of these divisions, and in connexion with much 
sound argument concerning the importance of an establishment 
for the preservation even of Christianity itself in any country, 
Mr. W. examines the common objection arising from the purity 
of doctrine and morality of life which are said to be found 
among dissenting communities. Few persons, we think, will 
read these pages without some feeling of surprise, as he 
advances, at the weakness of the objection. If the dissenters 
in this country could inclose themselves in a wall, of which, like 
the projected tower upon the plain of Shinar, the top should 
reach to heaven :—if they could entrench themselves within 
impassable barriers, and render their retreat so perfectly air- 
tight that no breeze, which had been impregnated with the 
incense of national prayers, could waft to them its perfume :—if 
they could live avhitiet the churches of our land, as in a wilder- 
ness, without feeling in any degree the influence of those with 
whom they are every day conversant, without receiving one ra 
of light, or enjoying one particle of warmth, from that hallowed 
fire which burns and blazes upon 10,000 altars around them :— 
and if in this state of icy abstraction and imperturbable insen- 
sibility they still held the truth in the love of it, and transmitted 
from age to age the pure principles and holy examples of the 
gospel of Christ, we should then be struck with the phenomenon, 
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and turn aside to see this great sight. We should then admit 
that religion might flourish even for successive generations with- 
out that machinery which the wise and the good, in all the 
early ages of the church, deemed indispensable to its growth 
and advancement; but till these several points shall be settled 
to our satisfaction,—till it shall be proved that the dissenting 
minister in this country has nothing foi to hishands; that the 
chapel derives no benefit from its contiguity to the steeple; 
that small receding bodies are neither more vigilant nor more 
select by separating themselves from the mass of the commu- 
nity :—till these, and many other impossible suppositions, shall 
have been verified and confirmed, let no person ever urge against 
the value of a national church some selected case from those 
that have left it. 


“ The necessity, then, of a national church establishment is ground- 
ed upon the necessity of religion itself, and of the means which, in 
the usual course of God’s providence, are requisite for extending and 
perpetuating it. Of these means, a stated Christian ministry is the 
principal. The necessity of such a ministry needs not here be proved. 
It will not be denied by those who consider the nature of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, or the qualifications necessary even to trans- 
jate and comment upon its — records ; still less by those who 
duly consider the importance of public prayer and preaching, and the 
administration of the sacraments. But how is such a stated ministr 
to be secured in a country, but hy means of a national church establish- 
ment? Zealous individuals, it is true, may provide for their own reli- 

ious wants: they may even extend their efforts beyond the limits of 
their own communic:: but what can they do for the constant and 
universal instruction 0. 2 whole people? what, for perpetuating an 
adequate stated ministry to future ages ? Were our Established Church 
abolished, and the religious culture of the people left to the volun- 
tary efforts of individuals, without any fixed system for their guide, 
it would probably be found in a very short space of time, not onl 
that all that could be achieved by such means would be very inade- 

uate to the wants of an extensive population; but that, even what 
little was effected, would be performed in so desultory a manner, ac- 
cording to the opinions and caprices of individuals, that we should 
eventually have almost as many religions as parishes; or, what is more 
probable, in most parishes no religion at all, and scarcely the outward 
semblance of it. For it requires but an ordinary share of discernment 
to foresee, that if no public provision existed for supporting a Chris- 
tian ministry throughout the country, so that every man was obliged 
either to dispense with religious instruction and the Christian sacra- 
ments altogether, or to advance his share towards supporting a cler- 
gyman by a voluntary contribution, a large number, probably the ma- 
jority in every nation, would prefer their pecuniary interest to their 
spiritual welfare. The wants of the poor in particular would but too 
probably be overlooked ; and indeed it would be little short of a stand- 
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ing miracle, if, in the course of ages, ig San gsi itself were not 
almost obliterated from the country ; or, at best, reduced to a few su- 
perstitious ceremonies, to which the performers themselves could at- 
tach little or no meaning.” —(P, 52—54.) 


The second part of this section refers to the “ testimony of 
experience ” in behalf of a national church. 

Amidst the ample materials which the history both of past 
and present times would easily supply, Mr. Wilks fortifies his 
argument on the one hand by the case of the Jewish Church ; by 
the conservative property of ecclesiastical establishments, as 
illustrated in the struggles, trials, and revivescence of the 
Church of England ;—by the Syrian Church in Malabar, which, 
under persecution and difficulties of the most formidable nature, 
still survived, and is now beginning to shine forth with renewed 
splendour; and, on the ether hand, by the decline or deteriora- 
tion of societies which were formed on other principles, such as 
many of our own independent congregations ;—the modern and 
already dying secession in Great Britain;—the schisms of the 
methodist body, notwithstanding their plans of discipline, and 
the solemn, repeated, and dying charges of their “ venerable 
father,” as, like dutiful children after violating his most urgent 
injunctions, they still love to call him;—the Church of Geneva; 
—the case of the United States of America, than which, consider- 
ing the extent of their territory, and the comparative defect of 
religious instruction, nothing can be conceived more afflicting 
in a country professedly Christian ;—and, finally, the condition 
of revolutionary France. If the testimony of experience be of 
any account, it is difficult to resist such accumulated evidence 
—_ from so many sources, and from such various parts of the 
world. 

That established churches have often been corrupt is an indis- 
putable fact; and, as Mr. Wilks admits, “ there 1s a tendency 
ina bad national church’to perpetuate error, as well as in a good 
one to perpetuate truth: ” but grant only that a church possesses 
a sound creed, embodied in unalterable formularies; and all the 
cases cited above will demonstrate the importance of such an 
establishment for the preservation and extension of the truth. 
Without something of this sort, no labours, and no piety, can 
secure to future ages the religious blessings of the present. 
Had that best of missionaries, Brainard, been able to bequeath 
to his followers the advantages of a national church, how many 
congregations at this day would probably have honoured him 
as their founder, and have walked in his light! To expect that 
religion shall be perpetuated without adequate provision for its 
security is to tempt Providence, and not to trust it: and so 
strongly in particular has the importance of a liturgy been felt 
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by missionaries unconnected with any national church, that ina 
recent instance the liturgy of the Church of England was trans- 
lated by one of these persons for the permanent benefit of his 


own congregation. 


The principle which declares war against all national churches, 
is, In fact, of modern invention, and may be traced, we fear, 
rather to the influence of worldly policy than of any serious 
concern for the cause of religion. 


‘< The necessity of a national church establishment, it should be re- 
membered, is not an hypothesis confined to Episcopalians, or to the 
advocates of any particular system of doctrine or discipline. The 
communitiés which have quitted the corruptions of the Romish faith 
have generally retained, as far as possible, the machinery of a national 
establishment, which we are now so often told constituted one of the 
most glaring of those corruptions. We see examples of this upon the 
continent: we see, to a certain extent, an example of it in the nor- 
thern part of our own island, where neither a Calvinistic system of 


doctrine nor a Presbyterian form of discipline has been thought in- 


consistent with the recognition of a national church. The Presbyte- 
rians in our own country also, when in power, felt and acted upon this 
necessity ; and ‘ thought they could fully prove the lawfulness and 
propriety of an ecclesiastical establishment out of Scripture.’ The 
ody of Presbyterian ministers in London, in 1654, saw no difficult | 
in owning national churches, and particularly the Church of England. © 
‘ If,’ said they, ‘ all the churches in the world are called one church, =~ 
let no man be offended if all the congregations in England be called — 
the Church of England.’ And again: ‘ It is when the particular con- 
gregations of one nation, living under one civil government, agreeing 
4n doctrine and worship, are governed by their greater and lesser as- 

-semblies, that we assert a national church.’ 
‘“‘ The Presbyterians, in fact, carried the matter to an extent which 


»we who live in the present age, and acknowledge the duty of plenary 
toleration, must think justly blameable. Calamy himself, that Mag- 


nus Apollo of Presbyterianism, remarks: ‘ The famous city of London 
is become an Amsterdam: separation from our churches is counte- 
nanced, toleration is cried up, authority asleep. It would seem a 
wonder if I should reckon how many separate congregations, or rather - 
segregations, there are in the city ; wirat churches against churches, 
&c. Hereby the hearts of the people are mightily distracted, many 
‘are hindered from conversion, and even the godly themselves have lost 
much of the power of godliness in their lives. The Lord keep us 
from being poisoned with such an error as unlimited toleration ; a doc- 


-trine that overthroweth all church government, bringeth in confusion, 
cand openeth a wide door unto all irreligion and Atheism.’—Such was 


the opinion of Calamy in the seventeenth century ; and though the 
Presbyterians of the nineteenth would justly i shrmo his intolerance, 


they would doubtless very generally agree in the following sentiments 
of one of their greatest modern ornaments on the necessity of a na- 


tional church, ‘ Let our ecclesiastical malcontents,’ says Dr. Chal- 
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mers, ‘ ascribe what sang a they will to the Establishments of 
England and Scotland, we hold them to be the destined instruments 
both for propagating and for augmenting the Christianity of our land, 
and should never cease to regret the overthrow of this mighty appa- 
ratus as a catastrophe of deadliest import to the religious character of 
our nation.’”—(P. 85—88.) 


The truth is, that men, who declaim most loudly against the 
propriety of national establishments, virtually recognise the 
general principle. | 

“ What, in reality, are the tests which individual congregations em- 
ploy among themselves—what the strict discipline which they exer- 
cise over air members—what the articles of subscription which are 
exhibited to the students in dissenting academies as the condition of 
admission, but so many virtual testimonies to the very principle on 
which national churches are founded, even to the most controverted 
provision, its exclusiveness. It is not meant to deny the reasonable- 
ness of these and similar enactments in dissenting congregations. No 
society could long exist without some such rules, and the act of the 
majority must in every community be allowed to bind the minority. 
But why deny the propriety of a principle inthe gross, and yet act 
upon it in the detail ? Why maintain the right of a few individuals as- 
sociated in a separate community to legislate for themselves in matters 
of religion, arid yet prohibit the sarve right to a nation at large de- 
claring their voice through the constituted channels of representation ; 
provided, of course, in both cases full toleration be given to the dis- 
senting minority.” —(P. 91, 92.) 

The length to which our remarks have extended forbids us to 
dwell longer on this part of the subject ; we cannot, however, 
resist the inclination to cite the following passage ; of its truth 
and justice we are perfectly convinced, and it will suggest to 
the Christian reader many useful and important reflections. 


“ A young Christian grows up in the Established Church as it were 
in the shade: he has little to excite a false or premature development 
of spiritual attainments ; he is not particularly noticed or applauded 
for his religious profession ; he has comparatively few temptations to’ 
spiritual pride and the love of paradox or disputation ; he may find 
wholesome aliment in abundance to nourish his piety, but not much 
of condiment to vitiate it; and though he may not appear to shoot to 
full-blown maturity in so short a s of om eo a —_ ex- 
citing system, yet if his piety be — is growth will usually 
be tr foating, his fruits the more abundant 
and well-matured. The author has frequently heard clergymen of 
piety and zeal lament that young persons, who at one time seemed te 

ve hopefully begun a religious course, and to be growing with humi- 
lity and steady advancement ‘ in grace, and in the knowledge of their 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ after quitting the Established Church 
in expectation of higher religious advantages in some dissenting so- 
ciety, have lamentably fallen off ae lowly retiring graces of the 
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Christian character ; have acquired a taste for stimulant rather than 
sober doctrine; have fancied themselves wise above their teachers; 
and have evinced but too clearly how little they had practically stu- 
Gied the character of their Divine Master, by the absence of that 
meek and unostentatious spirit for which their apparent increase in 


zeal and speculative knowledge was but a poor equivalent.”—(P. 100, 
101.) 


We pass on to the second chapter :—On the Means of eeciting 
and maintaining, among the Members of the Established Church, 
a Spirit of Devotion, together with Zeal for her Honour, Sta- 
bility, and Influence. 42 

In this chapter the author bends his view to our own Church, 
in order to ascertain how it may be rendered more efficient in 
its operations; he forbears, therefore, to descant upon the 
honourable station which the Church of England would attain, 
if all her ministers were faithful in her service, and all her peo- 
ple were animated by her spirit; for the question is, how can 
such a consummation be effected? Neither does he suggest 
any novel system of ecclesiastical doctrine or discipline as re- 
quisite for the end proposed. The power of renovation he con- 
siders as essentially vested in the Church herself; and he asks 
only that the system already in force should be acted upon in 
the spirit of the reformers, and that, under a constant recog- 
nition of the Divine agency, we should make a good use of the 
means which the Church herself has placed within our reach. 

With this principle in view, he sets about the inquiry in a 
strictly practical manner, and examines what may be done for 
increasing the devotion and churchmanship of our people— 
first, by the laity; secondly, by our venerable prelates; and, 
thirdly, by the clergy at large: to each of these points he 
assigns a distinct section. 

It is obvious, on the mere enunciation of his plan, that pro- 
vided it be followed out in its several bearings, the whole ques- 
tion will have been brought fairly before us. The bishops, the 
clergy at large, and the laity, have each their appropriate 
duties ; and if all of them in their several stations pursue the 
course which the character of the Church of England, and a 
alue ~ my to her welfare seem peremptorily to enjoin, the 
lapse of a few years would probably do more to give efficiency 
to her mimstrations, and to soothe the spirit of dissent, than 
om — sanguine projector would at this day venture to an- 

cipate. 
he first section, concerning the mode in which Jaymen ma 
best foster and perpetuate devotion and church rinciples, is 
branched out into several particulars: such as their ersonal 
character and example; the pious regulation of their families; 
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the providing for the religious education of the infant poor; 
the securing of adequate means of spiritual instruction for the 
adult population; and an enlightened and conscientious use of 
church patronage. 

In the present state of religious sentiment and feeling through- 
out the country, the propriety and importance of most of the 
above propositions would at once be admitted: the quarrel 
would be not so much with the abstract principle as with the 
personal application of that principle to ourselves; and as the 
utility of this essay must depend yrs,” upon its practical 
effect, it is not without great reason that Mr. Wilks illustrates 
and enforces his propositions at considerable length. Our 
limits will not allow us to follow him in the detail, and we are 
unwilling to weaken the force of his observations by a brief and 
meagre summary; but we most heartily bear testimony to the 
large and enlightened views which he takes of the subject ; 
to the admirable practical rules which he so strenuously re- 
commends ; and to the sound, scriptural, Christian principles 
which pervade every part of his reasoning. The only division 
of this section, to which we shall particularly advert, is that 
which refers to the right use of patronage; and we turn espe- 
cially to this, because we deem it to be especially important, 
and because, as we are inclined to believe, the generality of 
church patrons are little aware of the responsibility which they 
incur by the neglect or abuse of their sacred trust. 


‘¢ 1. Patronage. The importance of this powerful engine of use- 
fulness will be allowed by the most superficial observer. The right of 
presentation to offices of trust or emolument in church and state, if 
always conscientiously employed for the es of placing in every 
station the person best qualified to discharge its obligations, would 
soon effect the most beneficial changes in the civil and ecclesiastical 
aspect of the country. But such a high degree of disinterested virtue 
is not to be generally hoped for in a fallen world; and by too peremp- 
torily insisting upon this abstract duty, many moral casuists may have 
defeated their own object. There is, however, a lower degree of this 
virtue which is quite indispensable to common rectitude of principle ; 
namely, that if a patron do not select for an office the person of all 
others dest qualified to discharge its duties, he should at least not put 
in any one who is evidently incompetent. It would be demanding a 
much higher species of sacrifice than even the more virtuous part of 
mankind are likely always to exhibit, to expect them wholly to fore 
the claims of friendship, consanguinity, and gratitude, in their appli- 
pays of patronage ; but it certainly is not more than the lowest ideas 
of Christian responsibility require, that they should not be so far 
swayed by these considerations as to overlook the character and qua- 
lifications of the candidate. If they will not go far out of their way 
to choose the best, they must at least summon fortitude enough to re+ 
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ob} fuse the worst. The case is peculiarly strong as applied to ecclest- 
a astical preferments ; not only because the pastoral office is more sacred 

than any secular function, but because the facility with which patron- 
| age may be procured, and the ease with which it may be bestowed 
i ‘upon unsuitable persons without a possibility of preventing their ad- 
ei mission to office, is greater in this than in most other departments of 


. however much it were to be wished, that he should very diligently 
re ti look out for more worthy objects than those with whom he happens to 


ie life. These facilities ought to render ecclesiastical patrons doubly 

" jealous over themselves in the exercise of their prerogative. It is rea- | 

: dily allowed, that surrounded as almost every patron finds himself by 4 
| it eager expectants, and pressed upon by demands which he neither a 
H knows how to satisfy nor to silence, it is not always to be expected, 


ra be thrown in contact, provided their character and efficiency are 
if q ably fair. But surely it requires no more than an ordinary share of 
ig i} common principle to refuse where compliance would be obviously 
he base, and to shew, that, strong as may be other claims, the imperious 
We demands of conscience and pees, ie are stronger still. Even the irre- 
ligious would know how to applaud rather than censure this sacrifice 
to virtue; and were nothing more than this effected, a considerable 
point would be gained. We should at all events be freed from the dis- 
grace and evil of having public, and especially ecclesiastical, offices 
supplied by wholly incompetent persons—by persons whose character, 
conduct, or talents, would not bear that ordinary degree of scrutiny 
to which they must of necessity be exposed. * 

‘« But in official patrons of all kinds, and especially in those who 
have the disposal of the more responsible departments of ecclesiastical 
preferment, a still higher degree of Christian principle is demanded. 
A tay patron may without much injury to society, and perhaps 
without any sacrifice of principle, bestow a living on a friend, or rela- 
tion, or dependent, who is passably, though not eminently, qualified 
for it; we must allow something, ei: ver Sgeres ssw, for the operation 
of secondary motives and considerations. But official patrons are 
placed on higher ground; they are the public almoners; and though, 
where other circumstances are similar, they may doubtless lawfull 
i allow minor claims to operate, yet it would be a gross dereliction of 
‘. duty, and an abandonment of their virtual compact with the public, 
| ever to allow the latter to A paar in their estimation. Where 
especially the office to be filled up is one of very high importance, the 
conscience of a patron ought not to be satisfied with, the mere nega- 
tive plea of not having presented an improper person, while a more 
prepes one might have been found. If public men of every class could 

induced to act upon this principle, the benefits to religion and the 
‘\ church would be beyond all calculation. 
| “‘ These remarks apply with peculiar force to the new patro 
4 created by the late Act for building additional churches and ional 
in populous parishes.” (P. 247—250.) 


_ The abuse of patronage, whether by laymen or ecclesiastics, 
Is unquestionably one of the most serious and alarming evils 
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with which the Church of England has at this day to contend; 
and no intelligent person can give his mind to this subject with- 
out being astonished at what is passing around hin. We are 
terrified with exclamations of the church in danger; we are 
deafened with daily outcries about the alarming progpess of 
heretics and schismatics; we are admonished, on high autho- 
rity, of the tremendous evils which threaten both our civil and 
religious institutions; and yet at the same moment, and ina 
great variety of instances, the conduct of not a few among 
those men of influence who are loudest in lamentation, seems 
expressly calculated to render inevitable that ruin which they 
profess so seriously to deprecate. How, in the name of com- 
mon sense, is a national establishment, like that of the Church 
of England, to be maintained in a free country, but by render- 
ing it efficient for the great end which it was founded to pro- 
mote? and how can it be rendered thus efficient but by placin 
in situations of responsibility men who are qualified to. fil 
them? A great improvement has unquestionably taken place, 
within these few years, among the parochial clergy, and the 
benefit is incalculable: perhaps to this cause may be assigned, 
under Divine Providence, the very existence of the Church of 
England at the present hour; but much, very much remains 
yet to be done: and those who think of adding strength to the 
cause of the Establishment, by multiplying dogmatical and un- 
churchmen-like tests, and laying snares for tender consciences, 
or who scatter preferments among persons whose efficiency is 
chiefly to be seen in the rapidity with which they empty the 
Church, and send off their congregation with disgust to the 
meeting-house, are cruelly and fatall betraying those sacred 
interests, which, on every principle of duty and of conscience, 
they are bound to promote. Would to God that the mischiefs 
of which we speak were only in our own imaginations! but the 
contrary is notorious. To preach with fidelity the plain doc- 
trines of the reformation, to be attended by an overflowin 
audience, to make the services of the Church popular, aa 
her courts loved and respected, is, in many cases, and upon 
system, as sure a bar even to the slightest parochial preferment, 
as if the preacher had set fire to the four corners of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, or had lent his sanction to the parodies of Hone, 
and the blasiphacentis of Carlisle. It is not the building of 
churches, however laudable the work ; it is not the establish 
ment of schools, however worthy of support; it is not any 
authoritative statement, however just, concerning the pure and 
apostolical character of our National Church, which will sup- 
ply the place of a learned, preaching, devout, and popular. 
ministry: and every ecclesiastical patron, who, either from 
unwarrantable indifference, or culpable misconception of the 
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case, promotes to any sacred office a person unqualified for the 
situation, should prepare himself for that strict and solemn 
account which he must one day give before the judgment-seat 
of Christ. 

It will not be imagined either that we wish to depreciate the 
building of new churches, or that we consider the wants of our 
population as in this respect adequately supplied. We should, 
on the contrary, rejoice to see the plan more vigorously and 
more extensively promoted. Those who are acquainted with 
the able and very important quarterly publications of Dr. Chal- 
mers,* will need no arguments of ours to prove the necessity of 

roceeding with these measures to a far greater extent than has 
hitherto been either attempted, or officially proposed; and if 
parliament should deem it inexpedient to furnish additional 
grants, every possible encouragement should be held forth to 
individuals to supply the deficiency. ‘“ Many destitute neigh- 
bourhoods,” says Mr. Wilks, ‘‘ would soon be supplied with 
churches, if the patrons would consent, for the common benefit, 
to wave their personal privilege, or at least to give the nae 
benefactors a voice with themselves in the presentation.” Our 
author applies the remark to the churches and chapels, which 
might be built under the late act; we would extend the prin- 
ciple, and apply it in a general way. National munificence can 
never reach the existing necessity; whereas, if the presenta- 
tions to new churches were vested, either for a time, or in per- 
petuity, with those that build them, there is no doubt that, 
under such encouragement, the present lamentable deficienc 
would soon ¢ease to alarm us. Moreover, in the zeal Which 
stimulates an opulent individual to build a church, there would 
be a virtual pledge that he would appoint an active and useful 
clergyman: and although, in the course of two or three gene- 
rations, it might be disposed of with the same carelessness, in- 
ditierence, or ignorance, which we discover in many ecclesias- 
tical appointments, yet the present benefit would be widely felt ; 
and in proportion to the number of new churches, as compared 
with the old, would be the probable advantage to future times. 

To some of the above remarks, it may, perhaps, be objected, 
that we either exact too much from ecclesiastical patrons, or 
tacitly suppose them to act without a due regard to the dictates 
of their consciences. To the first of these objections we reply, 
that church patronage is entrusted to individuals for a special 
purpose, and is of too serious a description to be trifled with; 
and whatever be the rank or character of any man, whether lay 
or clerical, to whom is committed the disposal of it, he ought 
to feel all the magnitude of the trust. To the second objection 


* Christian and Civil Economy of Large Towns. 
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it may be answered, that we by no means charge every person, 
who acts improperly, with violating his conscience. In fact, 
every reader, even of Tristram Shandy, is well apprized, that there 
is scarcely any outrage against the common feeling and com- 
mon sense of mankind, which an ill-informed conscience will 
not readily sanction. ‘‘ Conscience does its office so negli- 
gently, sometimes so corruptly, that it is not to be trusted 
alone.”* The Romish controversialist believes as cordially in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the opus operatum of 
baptism, as if they were undoubted verities of holy writ: the 
inquisitor sleeps as soundly as if he had never heard of the rack 
and the fire: and with a conscience equally sincere, many a grave 
person in our own country ascribes to Calvin the doctrines of 
Arminius, and reprobates as fanatical the great principles of the 
protestant faith. It is not sufficient that a patron be conscien- 
tious; it is further necessary that his mind be wedl-informed: 
and Mr. Wilks therefore, with great propriety, speaks of an en- 
lightened, as well as conscientious use of patronage. If a pa- 
tron, for example, should refuse promotion to a minister, who 
holds the doctrine of original sin, or of justification by faith, 
and then tell us that he does it conscientiously, because the 
man is a Calvinist, we must doubtless conclude that he believes 
his own statement, and that he thinks he is doing service to 
God and the Church: but we must, at the same time, be per- 
mitted to deplore his lack of information. However common 
be the case, and countenanced by whatever authority, the night 
of Egypt is broad day-light to such intense and impenetrable 
darkness. Ignorance like this, if it were not within the scope 
of daily observation, would be utterly incredible. How far it 
may be excusable, we shall not at present venture to decide. 

he second section, On the Means which our venerable Pre- 
lates possess for promoting the Interests of the Church—involves 
a subject of considerable delicacy: and it is but just to Mr. 
Wilks to say, that while he meets the question with a manly 
and independent. mind, he uniformly preserves that respectful 
decorum, which is due to the high station of the episcopal body. 
He considers himself as writing, not with the view of suggesting 
to that exalted order the course which it is incumbent upon 
them, as bishops, to pursue, but for the purpose of exhibiting to. 
the world the importance of their seistolt function, and showin 
to such as think lightly of their office, and of the duties which 
attach to it, that they rank among those who have it most in 
their power to promote the best interests of religion, and the 
eternal welfare of mankind. 


* Vide Sterne’s Sermon on the text, “ For we trust we have a good conscienee.” 
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A bishop, according to Mr. Wilks, may render essential 
henefit to the Church by watching over its temporal interests, by 
advocating its doctrines, and promoting piety among its mem- 
bers ; by maintaining its discipline; by seeing that the pastoral 
duties are duly performed; by stimulating the zeal, and enlarg- 
ing the knowledge of the clergy; by are learning, 
piety, and church principles among the clergy; by the reform 
of abuses ; and by showing himself an example to his clergy 
and the flock. Such are the chief points upon which our 
author dwells in this part of the essay; and they are treated 
with his usual ability. 

Instead of attempting to follow him through the various and 
interesting discussions with which the preceding subjects are 
connected, we shall merely present our readers with the two 
following passages: on the force and propriety of them it is 
unnecessary to offer a single observation. 


“To the writings, the preaching, and the conversation of our pre- 
lates, must we especially look for a practical refutation of the objec- 
tion so frequently alleged against our clergy as mere moral philoso- 
vr % ashamed im secret of the peculiarities of the Gospel of their 

edeemer, and ready even to blush for the doctrines of their own 
church. The public are in the habit of referring to the preaching, the 
writings, and the public acts of the guardians and governors of the 
church, for a standard of her doctrines and discipline: they appeal 
from the litigation ef private controversialists, and even from the for- 
mularies of the church herself, to the actual principles and conduct 
of those who, from their eminent station in the hierarchy, are very na- 
turally supposed both to know best what is right on these subjects, and 
to feel the greatest interest in the extension of religion and the spi- 
ritual efficiency of our ecclesiastical establishment. It will be evident 
therefore how greatly ‘a spirit of devotion’ in the higher departments 
of the church must promote a similar spirit throughout all classes of 
her members. The clergy in a diocese will, in time, almost insensibly 
become modelled to the standard of their bishop, and the people to 
the standard of their clergy. How important then is it that our pre- 
lates should be men who have deeply studied the great principles of 
the Reformation ; that their views of the Gospel should be accurate 
and scriptural, and therefore not likely to be affected by the casual 
controversies of the age ; and especially that they should be persons of 
really devotional habits, so that in advocating the doctrines of the 
church, and promoting piety among her members, they may always 
exhibit that heart-felt interest which can spring only from a personal 
and paramount regard to the spiritual obligations of a servant of Jesus 
Christ.” (P. 307—309.) 

“ ‘To instance but one way more in which our bishops may power- 
fully assist in effecting the great objects under discussion,—they may 
do so by shewing themselves in all things an example to their Clergy and 
the Flock.—Here we need not dilate, for the proposition carries with 
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it its own evidence. Most of the duties which have been mentioned 
as binding on the laity, as well as those which will be specified in the 
next section as applicable to the clergy, are doubly incumbent on those 
who are the heads and guides of all. The importance of the conduct. 
and example of our ecclesiastical dignitaries, both to excite men to 
devotion and to awaken and confirm their attachment to the Esta- 
blished Church can scarcely be too highly estimated: ‘ It cannot be. 
denied,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘ but that the imperfections in the conver- 
sation and government of those which have chief place in the church, 
have ever been principal causes and motives of schisms and divisions. 
For whilst the bishops and governors of the church continue full of 
knowledge and good works ; whilst they feed the flock indeed; whilst 
they deal with the secular states in all liberty and resolution, accord- 
ing to the majesty of their calling, and the precious care of souls im- 

osed upon them, so long as the church is situated, as it were, upon @ 
hill, no man maketh question of it, or seeketh to depart from it; but 
when these virtues in the fathers and leaders of the church have lost 
their light, and that they wax worldly, lovers of themselves, and 
pleasers of men, then men begin to grope for the church as in the 
dark; they are in doubt whether they be the successors of the Apos- 
tles or of the Pharisees ; yea, howsoever they sit in Moses’ chair, yet 
they can never speak as having authority, because they have lost their 
reputation in the consciences of men, by declining their steps from 
the way which they trace out to others; so that men had need conti- 
nually have sounding in their ears this same ‘ Go not out ;’ so ready 
are they to depart from the church upon every voice.’ 

** The standard by which even men of the world estimate the epis- 
copal character, is so elevated, that it is impossible for the highest vir- 
tues to exceed it, while a merely ordinary degree of propriety of con- 
duct will fall far below it. For the author of these pages to attempt 
to delineate the perfection of that character would be quite presump- 
tuous: he therefore leaves the sketch to better hands., He cannot, 
however, but remark, that the present times imperatively demand in 
our prelates the intimate combination of the two characteristics which 
separately distinguished Fenelon and Bossuet, of whom it was said, 
L’un prouve la religion; Vautre la fait aimer. The latter especially 
is peculiarly necessary in our own country ; because the general ten- 
dency of the preaching and writings of many of our most eminent 
divines is rather to convince than to persuade ; so that our clergy are 
often as defective in making a just appeal to the feelings of mankind, 
as some other churches are injudicious in employing them to the ex- 
clusion of sound argument and rational conviction.” (P. $342—345.) 


The third section refers to the Means which the Clergy 
for exciting a Spirit of Devotion among the Members of the 
Church, and promoting her Influence. 

Among these, the author dwells more particularly upon their 
learning, soundness of doctrine, piety, amiableness of Shecestin 
zeal, preaching, public and private ministrations, and unanimi 
among themselves :—a list of subjects well worthy of the most’ 
serious attention ! 
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_ Notwithstanding the general benpoctnliity of the clergy of 
the Church of England, it is certain that our National Establish- 
ment has not hitherto exhibited that uniformly solid and sterling 
excellence, which, by better and fairer treatment, she might 
undoubtedly display. If provision were made in our Universi- 
ties for an education more appropriate to the wants of the 
young men, who are hereafter to minister in holy things: if 
testimonials, instead of being granted almost as a matter of 
course, were discreetly bestowed: if zeal and fidelity in the 
discharge of public and parochial duties were honoured with 
due encouragement from those who have the power to reward 
them : if the tythe-system could beso modified as to preserve to 
the incumbent his just rights, and to remove that barrier of hos- 
tility which it so often creates, to the great detriment of religion, 
and the special injury of the Church: if in these and other cor- 
responding points, the interests of piety and peace were more 
seriously consulted, we doubt not that multitudes who now look 
with some obliquity of regard to our National Church, would 
soon acknowledge her excellence, and be among the first to 
support and defend her. Mr. Wilks has dwelt with great force 
and persuasiveness upon most of these and other kindred 
topics; and if he is occasionally contented rather to throw 
out hints and suggestions than to offer a distinct and positive 
Opinion, we are glad to find that on all those high matters which 
respect the doctrines and the conversation of a Christian 
minister, he speaks with that firmness and decision which arise 
from a deep sense of the paramount importance of true religion. 


On the subject of doctrines, we shall need to offer no bee 
for the following extract. 


“It would ill become the writer of these pages to attempt to lay 
down a definite standard of all the minute particulars of correct doc- 
trine ; or to specify the exact point where fundamental and secondary 
pe a appear to meet. He can only recommend, on this subject, to 
others, what he would earnestly desire to practise himself ; namely, to 
“search the Scriptures’ with an nibiewel aim to discover truth, and 

-with constant prayer to Him who is the enlightener of the ignorant ; 
employing at the same time every subordinate assistance, and espe- 
cially that afforded by the truly valuable formularies of our own 
church. The two greatest obstacles in the way of acquiring a correct _ 
knowledge of Scripture-doctrine, next to the natural ignorance and 
indifference of the human heart, are the love of system and the spirit of 
party. It is almost impossible for any person in the present day wholly 
to avoid these two sources of misconception; and we are all too apt 
to read the Scriptures themselves in such a way as to make them 
rather minister to, than correct, our prejudices. It is perhaps the 
wisest advice which can be given to a young student in divinity, to 
avoid irrevocably identifying himself with mere partizans on any side ; 
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especially till he has had time and opportunity for taking a large and 
scriptural survey of the Gospel, and for weighing the writings of our 
most eminent divines; especially those of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, who flourished nearest the period of the Reformation, 
and best knew the principles on which our church was founded. 

«« But not to anticipate those observations on doctrine which may 
occur more at length in the remarks which will be made on preaching, 
the author will ay say under the present head, that he believes the 
more forcibly and explicitly the clergy insist upon the great subjects 
of the Fall of man and the Atonement effected by Jesus Christ, in- 
cluding, of course, all that is connected with these fundamental to- 
pics ;—as, for example, the personality and Divinity of the Son of 
God and the Holy Spirit ; the doctrine of original and actual sin; the 
insufficiency of man to merit heaven by his own works ; justification 
exclusively by faith; the need and nature of the Divine influences; 
the importance of the Christian sacraments ; the necessity of conver- 
sion to God,—its character, its evidences, its results; with all the so- 
cial, moral, and spiritual duties which become the Christian, and which 
are to be grounded upon evangelical principles—on love to God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ;—the more scriptural will be their 
preaching, the greater will be the benefit to the souls of men, the better 
will the interests of Christian holiness be consulted, and the more con- 


formable will be their doctrines with those of the Established Church.” 
(P. 375—377.) 


In these views, we are persuaded that every intelligent and 
religious mind will readily concur. Happy would it be for the 
church, if they were universally maintained! How much mis- 
conception would be removed! how many misrepresentations 
avoided! what rash statements and uncharitable controversies 
would be spared! 

The last subject of this section concerning unanimity among 
the clergy is in these days, alas! of peculiar importance; and it 


is one to which the author has evidently directed his frequent 
and solicitous attention. 


‘‘ The necessity of union among the clergy was never more a 
rent than at the present moment. The church is assailed on all sides : 
infidelity in its various forms, from Socinianism to Deism, is at war 
with it; democracy is not less its enemy ; ‘ dissent on principle’ is, in 
numerous instances, attempting to sap its foundation; the temporal 
interests of those who would prefer to live without any religion to sup- 
porting a standing clergy, is throwing its weight into the same scale; 
religious enthusiasm is not unfrequently seen opposing it under the 
name of a mere ‘ beggarly element,’ which can only debase and en- 
slave an advanced Christian ; while, worst of all, pride, worldliness, 
ambition, religious indifference, party animosities, and unhallowed con- 
troversy, are too often witn within its very pale.” (P. 449.) 


_Under these circumstances, it is a painful thing to see how 
bitterly one class of men carries on its warfare against another, 
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even within the pale of the Church, arranged under the same 
banners, and professedly engaged in the same righteous cause. 
“Mr. Wilks is of opinion, that “‘ if unanimity among our clergy 
is attainable at all, it can only be by means of a general exten- 
sion of true piety united witha conscientious attachment to our 
common Church :” and he suggests many useful remarks with a 
view to facilitate that most important object. For ourselves, 
we confess that, looking at the state of things as they actually 
exist, we have little hope that the benevolent designs of the 
writer will be accomplished in the present generation: there is 
80 much ignorance to be instructed, so much prejudice to be 
removed, so much violence to be mitigated, so much of 
interest and partly feeling to be composed, that with respect to 
any great and speedy amelioration, we are utterly hopeless. 

So serious, however, is the evil, that we should rejoice even in 
the slightest diminution of it; and the hints suggested by Mr. 
Wilks im his concluding section deserve the serious considera- 
tion of the whole clerical body. If we might venture to propose 
any additional reflections of our own, we should be disposed to 
lay. great stress upon the co-operation for this purpose of our 
be reverend prelates, and would reckon among the means 
which the bishops possess of promoting the general welfare of the 
Church, and the common good of the people, the opportunities 
so eminently afforded them of conciliating contending parties, 
and extending among their clergy the spirit of peace, unity, and 
concord. The Bishop should consider himself, in his own dio- 
cese, in some measure like the Sovereign as it respects the 
kingdom at large: not as the head of one class of persons, but 
of all: not as the leader of a party, but as placed above all par- 
ties: not as the instrument of a faction, but as the common 
friend of all who acknowledge his jurisdiction, and as interested 
in the welfare of them all. If one peculiar and privileged class 
of men within the bosom of the Church have exclusive access to 
the ear of the bishop, and be allowed to appropriate to them- 
selves his smiles and favour, while, through their influence, he 
is taught and tutored to treat with coldness, if not with public 
disapprobation and avowed hostility, every other clergyman in 
his diocese, however eminent his learning, however exemplary 
his life, however useful his ministry, there is an encouragement 
for party spirit which will not suffer it to die away; and the 
necessary result is increased alienation between: those who 

ught to feel and to conduct themselves as brethren. But let a 
bishop know no distinctions among his clergy, except such as 
arise from personal integrity and personal worth, in the discharge 
of their sacred duties. Let him invite to his table, and brin 
together under the obvious impulse of kind and cxinejadieell 
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feeling, those respectable persons who seem, and in some ‘cases 
only seem, to be marching under different standards. Let him 
endeavour personally to correct their misconceptions of each 
other, and associate them in common works of benevolence, and 
under his own presiding and controuling discretion. call into 


-action their common energies. Let him act in this spirit, and 
‘we have no question that he will soon witness the happiest 


results. His clergy will reverently look to him as a counsellor, 
they will love him as a friend, and will learn, under his paternal 
care, “ how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 


dwell together in unity !” 


With the sanction of the bishop, it would be easy to 
into effect another measure upon which Mr. Wilks expatiates, 
the establishment of “ Clerical Associations ;” and without that 
sanction, we can scarcely expect that the system should ever 
become general. The legitimate objects and beneficial tenden- 
cies of such institutions are well specified in a letter of Arch- 
bishop Tenison to the bishops of his province: and as the 
subject may be new to many of our readers, and is unquestion- 
ably important, we cite from this essay the following , 


bishop, and to confirm our own. 


“« ¢ Tt were to be wished, that the clergy of every neighbourhood 
would agree upon frequent meetings to consult for the good of reli- 
gion in general, and to advise with one another about any difficulties 
that may happen in their particular cures: by what any evil 


‘customs may most easily be broken ; how a sinner may most effectually 


be reclaimed ; and in general, how each of them in their several cir- 
cumstances, may contribute most to the advancement of. religion. 


Such consultations as these, besides the mutual benefit of advice and 


instruction, will be a natural means to excite the zeal of some, to re- 
duce the over-eagerness of others to a due temper, and to provoke all 
to a religious emulation in the improvement of piety and order within 
their respective parishes. And these meetings might still be made a 
greater advantage to the clergy in carrying on the reformation of 
men’s lives and manners, by inviting the churchwardens of their seve- 


ral A rhea and other pious persons among the laity, to join with them 
‘in 


e execution of the most probable methods that can be sug 
for those good ends. And we may very reasonably expect the 
effects of such a concurrence, from the visible success of that noble 


zeal wherewith so many about the great cities in my neighbourhood 


do promote true piety and a reformation of manners, And therefore 
I desire you that you will particularly excite your clergy to the pro- 
curing such assistances as these, for the more effectual discharge of 
their own duty.’”? (P. 457—459.) 


To the utility of such institutions, we are furnished with the 
testimony of a distinguished and excellent prelate, now living, 


i 
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the Archbishop of Tuam: who, in a recent letter to the clergy 
of his late diocese of Elphin, thus expresses himself: 


« ¢T offer my grateful thanks to you for having, under Providence, 
introduced into my late diocese, that most valuable institution, ‘ The 
Monthly Clerical Association,’—an institution, the progressive good 
effects of which I have observed among yourselves, and have thank- 
fully experienced myself ;—an institution which, though only in in- 
fancy, has already proved so great a blessing to the diocese of Elphin; 
—an institution which I would rejoice to see extended over the whole 
empire.’” (P. 459, 460.) 

«« The more,” observes Mr. Wilks, after quoting the above pas- 
sage, ‘‘ the clergy can be thus brought together in an amicable and 
religious spirit ; to sympathize in each other’s afflictions ; to animate 
poe other to new zeal and exertion; to strengthen their mutual re- 

d, and their attachment to their common church; to consult toge- 
ther for the promotion of piety, charity, and good works in their re- 
tive parishes; to benefit each other by a friendly communication 
of knowledge and professional information—the strong to support the 
weak—the bold to encourage the timid—the ardent to animate the 
lukewarm—the aged to counsel the young—and all to minister in their 
several capacities, and according to the measure of their knowledge 
and attainment, to the spiritual edification and pastoral efficiency of 
the whole ;—the higher may rise our just expectations of what may 
be effected by their combined agency for the extension of religion 
and theinfluence of the Established Church.” (P. 460.) 


We rise from the perusal of this work, with a strong convicr 


tion of its utility; and we have no hesitation in warmly re- 


commending it to all classes of our readers. It is written 
throughout in a truly charitable and Christian spirit. It is en- 
tirely free from bigotry and intolerance. There is nothing in 
it to flatter the formal churchman: nothing which can reason- 
ably give umbrage to the conscientious Hiseiaen. The argu- 
ments are candidly proposed, and in no case, that we have 
observed, are they ever pressed beyond their fair and legitimate 
bounds. The style is well suited to the matter: luminous, 
persuasive, and not rarely eloquent. Those who wish for ar- 
— in support of the Church of England, will not find 

em particularly detailed in this volume: for they fall not 
within the subject of the essay: but on the general question of 
national establishments, and on the means by which we may 
give efficiency to our own, we know of no work which is so 
applicable to the present times, and which contains in so small 
@ compass so much valuable and practical information. 
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Art. 1V.—Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery of a North= 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed in the 
Years 1819-20, in His Majesty’s Ships Hecla and Griper, under 
the Orders of William Edward Parry, RN, FRS, and Com- 
mander of the Expedition. With an A ix, containing the 
Scientific and other Observations. Published by Authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to. Murray. 
London, 1821. 


WE have had much of the scenery of France, Italy, and. 
_ Greece, presented to us by the travellers, tourists, ramblers, and: 
loungers, who have of late years overrun the Continent. We 
have been saturated with glowing descriptions of vales and vine-. 
yore, and glittering waves, and hues of paradise. Our ears. 
ave been wearied with the sound of castanets and guitars, as 

our smell with the odours of orange flower and myrtle. From 
the voluptuous region of the south, the land of triple harvests 
and balmy gales, of beautiful forms, and sun-bright scenery,—we 
turn our eyes to the scenes, where 

Throned in his of cerulean ice, 

Stern winter holds his unrejoicing court, 

And through his airy hall the loud misrule 

Of driving tempest is for ever heard. 


In the travels to which we have referred, we read of moun= 
tains, whose horrific gorges disclose peril and destruction. But 
in their most direful aspects, their most grim and grisly fea~ 
tures, there is always some lurking association of the picturesque, 
some element of pleasure, which, assisted by a consciousness of 
the power of escape, resolves our sensations into the om emo= 
tion of the sublime. Volcanoes present awful scenes, but they 
are found mostly in luxuriant countries ; and the fainting nerves 
may recover their tone by a quick transition to prospects of peace 
and beauty. Cataracts too, we will number among the terrors 
of nature. But these are confessedly lovely in their frowns, and 
we view them with a complacency, greatly increased by a sense 
of personal security. But in the subject of Captain Puarry’s work, 
there is nothing to redeem the unmingled terror of scenes im- 
pressing on us an appalling certainty of almost total privation,— 
scenes of utter desolation, apparently the sepulchre of nature, 
where the looks in vain for objects, and the ear listens-only 
to * death-like silenee, and a dread repose;” amidst ‘* rocks, 
caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death.” | 

Uncouth and forbidding as seem the materials of such a story, 
it is impossible not to follow with sympathy and admiration the 
track of these daring adventurers ; to participate in their strug-. 
gles and disappointments, and in those scanty pleasures which 
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seem, as it were, wrung from the churlishness of the region, and 
prove the energy and buoyancy of man’s spirit—self-supported 
and self-fed,—amidst 


« The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


- We have resolved to have the entertainment of the general 
reader only in view, in the account we are about to give, and 
shall therefore not trouble ourselves with ascertaining the har- 
vest of science which may have been gathered in this expe- 
dition. Ifthe reader for amusement can be indifferent to the 
learned details of this valuable production, he cannot but be 
delighted to dwell on the glorious visions so peculiarly the pri- 
vilege of the polar skies, the coruscations and colours of the 
Aurora Borealis, the halos, the prismatic parhelia, and other 
novelties that diversify the phenomena of the sun and the moon. 
He will smile to hear of the difficulty of ploughing through 
ice at midsummer, of the stars shining at noon, of reading 
and writing at midnight by the light of the sun; and he may, 
perhaps, have heard enough of the compass to admire its neu- 
tralized state—during its proximity to the pole. He will expe- 
rience the immixio horrore voluptas, when conducted under the 
brows of ice-bergs a hundred and forty feet high,—those stu- 

ndous monuments of the power of frost, which seem erected 

y winter, on the confines of his dominions, as samples of the 
dread magnificence of his reign—against which the waves, laden 
with floating fragments of ice, threaten to crush the too frail and 
adventurous bark; and at the havoc produced by the shock of 
conflicting ice, when an almost dimensionless body, with a mo- 
mentum proportioned to its bulk, and the force of the current 
which impels it, is drifted against a steadfast promontory. And 
he will imagine with breathless interest, the struggle to escape 
from a closing barrier of ice which approaches in hideous shape- 
less masses, to destroy the vessels in its rugged embraces. 

But all hearts must sympathize in the hardships of our 
seamen off Melville Island. Solitude, darkness, hunger, cold, 
labour and pain,—these were the lot of the navigators, for a pe- 
riod of nearly ten months’ imprisonment, “ in thrilling regions 
of thick-ribbed ice.” Darkness, it is true, receded after the 
usual term, the three months of the polar night. But returning 
light only renewed the impression of surrounding desolation. If, 
when the rigour of the season abated, a spot of ground was 
descried, which disclosed the hue of soil or of vegetation, it was 
hailed with almost the same delight as the Oasis of the African 
desart. Even a stone afforded refreshment to eyes, weary of the 
illimitable waste of snow which constituted this wintry universe. 

At that awful period of which we are speaking, ps the ex- 
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tremes of cold and darkness forbade all wandering from the 
ships, and suspended all outward business, we cannot but ap- 
plaud the wisdom of Captain Parry’s expedients to promote 
chearfulness and occupation through all ranks of his little com- 
munity. Aware that mutation is the law of all things, and that. 
motion is not less essential to the health of the moral than of the 
material world, he devised amusements for the idle, the une- 
learned, the witty, and the industrious, by instituting the repre- 
sentation of plays, and the establishment of a newspaper. In 
the course of his narrative, he frequently adverts to the health, 
chearfulness, and activity of his crew; and, from his unremitting 
attention to their minds and bodies, their welfare and accommo-. 
dation, and his indefatigable prosecution of the grand object of 
his pursuit, he appears to have been eminently qualified for the 
trust reposed in him, and for the enterprise of which he was ap- 
pointed the instrument,—the discovery of the North West Pas-- 
sage. Of the existence of this passage, Captain Parry enter- 
tains no doubt, although insuperable obstacles, and the limits of 
his appointed time, compelled him to relinquish the attempt to 
realize it in the particular direction in which he made the at- 
tempt. But as it is not our object to enter into the philosophical 
part of the subject, by any inquiry into the merits of this great 
problem in modern navigation, we shall continue our sketch of 
those features of the narrative which are most calculated ta 
afford amusement. 

One of the most arduous of the operations that called forth 
the energies of the crews during this expedition, was what is 
termed by northern navigators ‘ warping through the ice.” 


‘‘ This method, which is often adopted by our whalers, has the ob- 
vious advantage of applying the whole united force in separating the. 
masses of ice which lie in the way of the first ship, allowing the se- 
cond, or even third, to follow close astern, with very little obstruction. 
In this manner, we had advanced about four miles to the westward,. 
by eight p. m. after eleven hours of very laborious exertion.” , 


But this may be considered pastime, compared with succeed- 
ing exertions. After the failure of repeated efforts at the close 
of the season, to penetrate still further to the westward, during 
which the ships seemed to escape only by miracle from “ u 
per, nether, and surrounding” ice; now, with no guide but the 
stars, threading an opening of clear water amidst the intricacies 
of the floating bodies,—now taking shelter from them in nooks, 
formed by those mountain masses which had fixed themselves to 
the shore, Captain Parry was compelled, reluctantly, to pause 
in his career, and to revolve seriously the means off securing a 
place of refuge from the Dene severity of the season. That 
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he did not falter, overawed by the growing perils of his enter- 
prise, is abundantly manifest in the records of his journal. The 
difficulties which at length determined him to relinquish any fur- 
ther prosecution of his undertaking, are simply and clearly ex- 
pressed in the following words : 


« The advanced period of the season, the unpromising appe rance 
of the ice to the westward, and the risk to the ships with which the 
navigation had been attended for some days past, naturally led me to 
the conclusion that, under these circumstances, the time had arrived, 
when it became absolutely necessary to look out for winter-quarters. 

the circumstances which now rendered this navigation more 
than usually perilous, and the hope of success proportionally less, 
there was none which gave more reasonable ground for apprehension. 
than the incredible rapidity with which the young ice formed — 
the surface of the sea, a the greater part of the twenty-four 
hours. It had become evident, indeed, that it could only be attri- 
buted to the strong winds which had lately prevailed, that the sea 
was not at this time permanently frozen over ; for, whenever the wind 
blew less than a gale, that formation took place immediately, and 
went on with such astonishing rapidity, that had the weather con- 
tinued calm for more than four-and-twenty hours together, it seemed to 
me extremely probable, that we must have passed the winter in our 
present exposed and insecure'situation.” (P. 93, 94.) 

« At half-past two, on the morning of the 22d, the night-signal 
was made to weigh, and we began to heave at our cables; but such 
was the difficulty of raising our anchor, and of hauling in our hawsérs, 
owing to the stiffness of the ropes from frost, and the quantity of ice 
which had accumnlated about them, that it was five o’ before 
the ships were under way. Our rudder also was so choked by the 
ice which had formed about it, that it could not be moved till a boat 


had been hauled under the stern, and the ice beaten and cut away 
from it.” (P. 94.) 


Having decided on the expediency of establishing themselves 
in winter oe and narrowly escaped being frozen up in mid 
ocean on their return eastward, the operation of * cutting into 
winter harbour,” is detailed in the following extract, which we 


submit to the curiosity of our readers, without any comments of 
our own. 


‘« As soon as our poage had breakfasted I proceeded, with a small 

y of men, to sound, and to mark with boarding pikes upon the 
ice, the most direct channel we could find to the anchorage; having 
left directions for every other officer and man in both ships to be em- 
ployed in cutting the canal. This operation was performed by first 
marking out two parallel lines, distant from each other’a little more 
than the breadth of the larger ship. Along each of these lines a cut 
was then made with an ice-saw, and others again at right angles to 
them, at intervals of from ten to twenty feet ; thus dividing the ice into’ 
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_a number of rectangular pieces, which it was again necessary to sub- 
_divide diagonally, in order to give room for their being floated out of 
the canal. On returning from the upper part of the harbour, where I 
had marked out what appeared to be the best situation for our winter- 
quarters, I found that considerable progress had been made in cutting ~ 
the canal, and in floating the pees out of * To facilitate the latter 
of the process, the seamen, who are always fond of doing thin 
By their own way, took advantage of a fresh northerly bedine, by 
setting some boats’ sails upon the pieces of ice, a contrivance whi 
saved both time and labour. This part of the operation, however, 
was by far the most troublesome, principally on account of the quan- 
tity of young ice which formed in the cant and especially about the 
entrance, where, before sun-set, it had become so thick that a pas- 
sage could no longer be found for the detached pieces, without 
considerable trouble in breaking it. At half past seven P.M, we 
weighed our anchors, and began to warp up the canal, but the — 
northerly wind blew sv fresh, and the pores were so much fatigued, 
having been almost constantly at work for nineteen hours, that it was 
Poy before we reached the termination of our first day’s labour,’ 

U7. 

\ ** All hands were again set to work on the morning of the 25th, 
when it was proposed to sink the pieces of ice, as they were cut, 
under the floe, instead of floating them out, the latter mode having 
now become impracticable on account of the lower part of the canal, 
through which the ships had passed, being hard frozen during the 
night. ‘To effect this, it was necessary for a certain number of men 
to stand upon one end of the piece of ice which it was intended to 
sink, while other parties, hauling at the same time upon ropes at- 
tached to the opposite end, dragged the block under that part of the 
floe on which the people stood. ‘The officers of both ships took the 
lead in this employ, several of them standing up to their knees in 
water frequently during the day, with the thermometer generally at 
12°, and never higher than 16°.. At six PM. we began to move the 
ships. The Griper was made fast astern of the Hecla, and the two 
ships’ companies being divided on each bank of the canal, with ropes 
from the Hecla’s gangways, soon drew the ships along to the end of 
our second day’s work. 

“| should, on every account, have been glad to make this a day of 
rest to the officers and men; but the rapidity with which the ice 
increased in thickness, in proportion as the general temperature of 
the atmosphere diminished, would have rendered a day's delay of 
serious importance. I ordered the work, therefore, to be continued 
at the usual time in the morning; and such was the spirited and 
‘cheerful manner in which this order was complied with, as well as 
the skill which had now been acquired in the art of sawing and sink- 
ing the ice, that, although the thermometer was at 6° in the morning, 
and rose no higher than 9° during the day, we had completed the 
canal at noon, having effected more in four hours than on either of 
the two preceding days. The whole length of this caval was four 
thousand and eighty-two yards, or nearly two miles and one-third, 
and the average thickness of the ice was seven inches, 
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“¢ At half past one PM. we began to track the ships along in the 
‘same manner as before, and at a quarter past three we reached our | 
winter quarters, and hailed the event with three loud and hearty 
cheers from both ships’ companies.” (P. 98.) 


The next step towards winter comfort was the erection of 
housings over the ships, consisting of a frame-work, resting on 
in gunwale, and onked over with a cloth, composed of wadding 
tilt. 

“« The boats, spars, running rigging, and sails, were removed on 
“shore, in order to give as much room as possible on our upper deck, 
“to enable the people to take exercise on board, whenever the wea- 
‘ther should be too inclement for walking on shore. It was absolutely 
necessary, also, for the preservation of our sails and ropes, all of 
which were hard-frozen, that they should be kept in that state till 
‘the return of spring ; for, as it was now impossible to get them dried, 
mei to the constantly low temperature of the atmosphere, they 
would, probably, have soon rotted had they been kept in any part 
of the ships, where the warmth would occasion them to thaw; they 


were, therefore, placed with the boats on shore, and a covering of 
canvass fixed over them.” (P. 102.) 


“ Jn order to prolong the healthy state of the crews, and to pro- 
smote the comfort of all, such arrangements were made for the 
:warmth and dryness of the births and bed-places, as circumstances 
- appeared to require; and in this respect some difficulties were 
‘to be overcome, which could not, perhaps, have been anticipated. 
Soon after our arrival in Winter Harbour, when the temperature of 
the atmosphere had fallen considerably below zero of Fahrenheit, we 
found that the steam from the coppers, as well as the breath and 
other vapour generated in the inhabited parts of the ship, began to 
condense into drops upon the beams ae the sides, to such a degree 
as to keep them constantly wet. In order to remove this serious evil, 
it was necessary to adopt such means for producing a sufficient 
warmth, combined with due ventilation, as might carry off the va- 
pour, and thus prevent its settling on any part of the ship.” (P. 103.) 


All that art and ingenuity could devise to remedy this incon- 
venience, was effected: but it was inseparable from the nature of 
‘thei situation; and continued to harass them in a greater or 
Seas degree, according to the temperature of the air, during their 
~winter confinement. 

We pass over the detail of the internal economy of the ship, 
highly honourable though it be to the vigilant and paternal ad- 
ministration of Captain Parry. ‘The good order and healthful- 
ness of the crews sufficiently attest the wisdom of his regula- 
tions. We proceed with our extracts. 


“« Among the many fortunate circumstances which had attended us 
during this first season of our nxvigation. there was none more strik- 
ing than the opportune time at which the ships were securely placed 

_ in harbour; for on the very night of our arrival, the 26th of Septem - 
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ber, the thermometer fell to —1°; and, on the following day, the sea 
was observed from the hills to be quite frozen over, as far as the 


om could reach ; nor was any open water seen after this period.’? 
(P. 107.) 


“« After our arrival in port, we saw several rein-deer, and a few 
coveys of grouse; but the country is so destitute of every thing like 
cover of any kind, that our sportsmen were not successful in their 
hunting excursions, and we procured only three rein-deer, previous- 
ly to the migration of these and the other animals from the island, 
which took place before the close of the month of October, leav- 


i only the wolves and foxes to bear us company during the winter.” 
. 107.) 


A hunting party had remained out too long, in the month of 
October, and one of them had been frost-bitten in his hands, 
from the imprudence of carrying a musket in them, without mit- 
tens, so as to require the amputation of three of his fingers. 


‘* The effect which exposure to severe frost has, in benumbing the 
mental as well as the corporal faculties, was very striking in this man, 
as well as in two of the young gentlemen who returned after dark, 
and of whom we were anxious to make inquiries respecting Pearson. 
When I sent for them into my cabin, they looked wild, spoke thick 
and indistinctly, and it was impossible to draw from them a rational 
answer to any of our questions. After being on board for a short 
time, the mental faculties appeared gradually to return with the re- 
turning circulation, and it was not till then that a looker-on could 
easily persuade himself that they had not been drinking too freely. 
To those who have been much accustomed to cold countries this will 
be no new remark; but I cannot help thinking (and it is with this 
view that I speak of it) that many a man may have been punished 
for intoxication, who was only suffering from the benumbing effects 
of frost.” (P. 108, 109.) 


One advantage attending this expedition, was the constant 
supply of fresh water from snow, in the absence of which, melted 
ice was substituted, after the salt water had been drained from it. 

We have heard of the loud noises in cold countries, incident 
to buildings of timber. A loud crack was heard one night about 
the Griper’s bends, which gave them the idea of something 
straining, or giving way. 

‘«‘ This noise, however, which occurred very frequently afterwards, 
as the cold became more intense, proved to be nothing more than that 
which is not unusually heard in houses in cold countries, being occa- 
sioned by the freezing and expansion of the juices contained in wood 
not thoroughly seasoned.” | 


In October, we are told, 


‘“‘ Nothing could exceed the beauty of the sky, to the south-east 
and south-west, at sun-rise and sun-set, about this period: near the 
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desslaion, there was generally a rich bluish purple, and a bright arch of 
deep red above, the one mingling imperceptibly with the other.” 


No molestation was suffered from the wolves. They seem to 
have behaved very courteously to the strangers. 


«¢ About the time of the sun's leaving us, the wolves began to ap- 
proach the ships more boldly, howling most piteously on the beach 
near us, sometimes fur hours together ; and, on one or two occasions, 
coming along side the ships, whenevery thing was quiet, at night; 
but we seldom saw more than one or two together, and therefore could 
form no idea of their number. These animals were always very sh 
of coming near our people, and though evidently suffering muc 
from hunger, never attempted to attack any of them. The white 
foxes used also to visit the ships at night, and one of these was caught 
in a trap, set under the Griper’s bows.” 


«On this and the two following nights, we were occupied from 
five to seven hours in taking lunar distances in the open air, the ther- 
mometer being from — $4° to — 36°. This we did without any ma- 
terial inconvenience, as long as the weather continued calm or near! 
so; but with a moderate breeze it soon became too painful to handle 
the screws of the sextant. The difficulty of making observations in 
this climate is not, however, confined to the sensation of cold pro- 
duced by handling the instruments, or by standing still for several 
hours together at so low a temperature; but it is also necessary to 
hold the breath very carefully during the time of making the obser- 
vation ; for if the least vapour be suffered to touch the instrument, 
_ it is immediately converted into a coat of ice, which dims the glasses, 
and renders the instrument unserviceable till the ice has been thawed, 
and the instrument thoroughly cleaned. Our sextants were some- 
what injured, in the cold weather, by the cracking of the silver on 
the horizon and index glasses, arising, as we supposed, from the 
unequal contraction of the two substances.”? (P. 118, 119.) 


“« About this part of the winter, we began to experience a more 
serious inconvenience from the bursting of the lemon-juice bottles by 
frost, the whole contents being frequently frozen into a solid mass, 
ozone a small portion of highly concentrated acid in the centre, 
which, in most instances, was found to have leaked out, so that when 
the ice was thawed, it was little better than water. This evil in- 
creased to a very alarming degree in the course of the winter: some 
cases being opened in which more than two-thirds of the lemon-juice 
was thus destroyed, and the remainder rendered nearly inefficient. 
It was at first supposed that this accident might have been prevented 
by not quite filling the bottles, but it was afterwards found, that the 
corks flying out did not save them from breaking. We observed that 
the greatest damage was done in those cases which were stowed 
nearest to the ship’s side, and we, therefore, removed all the rest 
amidships, a precaution which, had it been sooner known and adopt- 
ed, would probably have prevented, at least, a part of the mischief. 
The vinegar, also, became frozer in the casks in the same manner, 
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and lost a great deal of its acidity when thawed. This-circumstance 
conferred an additional value on a few gallons of very highly con- 
centrated vinegar, which had been sent out on trial, upon this and 
the preceding voyage, and which, when mixed with six or seven 
times its own + of water, was sufficiently acid for every pur- 


pose.” (P. 21 

“‘ We had frequent occasion, in our walks on shore, to remark the 
deception which takes place in estimating the distance and magnitude 
of objects, when viewed over an unvaried surface of snow. It was 
not uncommon for us to direct our steps towards what we took to be 
a large mass of stone, at the distance of half a mile from us, but 
which we were able to take up in our hands after one minute’s walk. 
This was more particularly the case, when ascending the brow of a 
hill, nor did we find that the deception became less, on account of 
the frequency with which we experienced its effects.” (P. 125.) 


“ In several of the accounts given of those countries in which an 
intense degree of natural cold is experienced, some effects are at- 
tributed to it which certainly did not come under our observation in 
the course of this winter. ‘The first of these is the dreadful sensation 
said to be produced on the lungs, causing them to feel as if torn 
asunder, when the air is inhaled at a very low temperature. No such 
sensation was ever experienced by us, though in going from the 
cabins into the open air, and vice versd, we were constantly in the 
habit for some months of undergoing a change of from 80° to 100°, 
and, in several instances, 120°, of temperature in less than one mi- 
nute ; and what is still more extraordinary, not a single inflammatory 
complaint, beyond a slight cold which was cured by common care in 
a day or two, occurred during this particular period. The second is, 
the vapour with which the air of an inhabited room is charged, con- 
densing into a shower of snow, immediately on the opening of a door 
or window, communicating with the external atmosphere. This gues 
much beyond any thing that we had an opportunity of observing. 
What happened with us was simply this: on the opening of the doors 
at the top and bottom of our hatchway ladders, the vapour was im- 
mediately condensed by the sudden admission of the cold air, into a 
visible form, exactly resembling a very thick smoke, which settled 
on all the pannels of the doors and bulk-heads, and immediately froze, 
by which means the latter were covered with a thick coating of ice 
which it was necessary frequently to scrape off; but we never, to 
my knowledge, witnessed the conversion of the vapour into snow, 
during the fall.”?_ (P. 134.) 


It is remarkable, that most of the animals were white; such 
as the bears, wolves, foxes, and hares. Whales too, are men- 
tioned as being sometimes white, as well as black, but not in the 
region of which we are speaking. 

On the 3d of February, the sun was seen from the Hecla’s 
main top, for the first time, after an absence of eighty-four days 
below the horizon. On the 4th, they had another sight of it; 
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but it was so distorted by refraction, that nothing like a circular 
disc could at any time be distinguished. 


‘«¢ The distance at which sounds were heard in the open air, during 
the continuance of intense cold, was so great as constantly to afford 
matter of surprise to us, notwithstanding the frequency with which 
we had occasion to remark it. We have, for instance, often heard 
people distinctly conversing, in a common tone of voice, at the dis- 
tance of a mile ; and to-day I heard a man singing to himself as he 
walked along the beach at even a greater distance than this.” 


Our readers will expect some description of the appearance of 
the Aurora Borealis. Out of many which occur in this work, 
we select the following as short and pleasing. 

In the month of F 


“ At half-past ten PM. on the 19th, the aurora borealis was seen,” 
as described by Lieutenant Beechey, “in bright coruscations, shoot- 
ing principally from the SbW. quarter across the zenith to NNE., 
and partially in every pers of the heavens. The light, when most 
vivid, was of a pale yellow, at other times white, excepting to the 
southward, in which direction a dull red tinge was now and then 
perceptible. The coruscations had a tremulous waving motion, and 
most of them were crooked towards the ENE. The fresh gale which 
blew at the time from the NNE. appeared to have no effect on the 
aurora, which, as before observed, streamed directly to windward, 
and this with great velocity. The brighter part of this meteor 
dimmed whatever stars it passed over, even those of the first magni- 


tude, and those of the second and third magnitude, so much as to ren- 
der them scarcely visible.” (P. 147.) 


“* The whole of the phenomenon disappeared in about three quar- 
ters of an hour.” 

‘** With our present temperature, the breath of a person, at a little 
distance, looked exactly like the smoke of a musket just fired, and that 


of a party of men employed upon the ice to-day resembled a thick 
white cloud.” 


About this time the house on shore was discovered to be on 


fire. All the officers and men of both ships instantly ran up to 
extinguish it. 


“‘ The appearance which our faces presented at the fire was @ 
curious one, almost every nose and cheek having become quite white 
with frost-bites in five minutes after being exposed to the weather ; so 
that it was deemed necessary for the medical gentlemen, together with 
some others appointed to assist them, to go constantly round, while 
the men were working at the fire, and to rub with snow the parts 
affected, in order to restore animation. Notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, which, however, saved many frost-bites, we had an addition 


of no less than sixteen men to the sick-lists of both ships in conse- 
quence of this accident.” 
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One man not having time to put on his gloves, had his fingers 
in half an hour so benumbed, and the animation so completely 
suspended, that * on his being taken on board by Mr. Edwards, 
axial vvinig his hands Shiliged into a basin of cold water, the 
surface of the water was immediately frozen by the intense cold 
thus suddenly communicated to it; and, notwithstanding the 
most humane and unremitting attention paid to them by the me- 
dical gentlemen, it was found necessary, some time after, to resort 
to the amputation of a part of four fingers on one hand and three 
on the other.” 


‘* At half-past eleven AM. a halo appeared round the sun, at the 
distance of 22°.17 from it, consisting of a circle nearly complete, and 
strongly prismatic. Three parhelia, or mock suns, were distinctly 
seen upon this circle; the first being oa over the sun, and one 
on each side of it, at its own altitude. ‘The prismatic tints were 
much more brilliant in the parhelia than in any other part of the 
circle: but red, yellow, and blue, were the only colours which could 
be traced, the first of these being invariably next the sun in all the 
phenomena of this kind which came under our observation. From 
the sun itself several rays of white light, continuous but not very bril- 
liant, extended in various directions beyond the halo, and these rays 
were more bright after they had passed through the circle, than they 
were in the part within it: this phenomenon continued for nearly two 
hours.” (P. 152.) 


‘“‘ The severe weather which, until the last two or three days, we 
had experienced for a length of time, had been the means of keeping 
in a solid state all the vapour which had accumulated and frozen upon 
the ships’ sides on the lower deck. As long as it continued in this 
state, it did not prove a source of annoyance, especially as it had no 
communication with the bed-places. On the contrary, indeed, I had 
imagined, whether justly or otherwise I know not, that a lining of 
this kind rather did good than harm, b preventing the escape of a 
certain portion of the warmth through the ships’ sides. The late 
mildness of the weather, however, having caused a thaw to take place 
below, it now became necessary immediately to scrape off the coating 
of ice; and it will, perhaps, be scarcely credited that we this day 
removed above one hundred buckets full, each containing from five 
to six — being the accumulation which had taken place in an 
interval of less than four weeks. It may be observed, that this vapour 
must principally have been produced from the men’s breath, and 
from the steam of their victuals during meals, that from the coppers 


being effectually carried on deck by the screen which I have before 
mentioned.”’ (P. 154, 155.) 


In March a bird was seen that was conjectured to be an owl. 


‘* It was a novelty to us to see any living animal in this desolate 
spot; for even the wolves and foxes, our occasional visitors during the 
winter, had almost entirely deserted us for several weeks past.” 
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. Im the beginning of June, 2 plan was formed and executed, 
-of travelling over Melville Island, by way of extending our ac- 
-quaintance with these shores. The particulars of the journey 
_are chiefly interesting, as they show the triumph of courage and 
verance over new difficulties, and untried dangers. Al- 
‘though the summer was so far advanced, they found little varia- 
tion in the wintry aspect of things. The most grievous cir- 
cumstance in this excursion was the “ snow blindness,” a pain- 
ful inflammation of the eyes, with which most of the party were 
afflicted, in consequence of the exposure to the intense glare 
of the sun on the snow. Some mitigation of the evil was de- 
vised, by means of black crape veils, and they prosecuted their 
forlorn march over “ many a frozen alp,” with less suffering, if 
not with greater comfort. A few wild flowers, with some tufts 
of grass, moss, and sorrel, at length betrayed the secret pro- 
gress of the season. Some game too, such as ptarmigan and 
grouse, afforded an agreeable refreshment to travellers, who, 
though journeying on ‘Terra Firma, were still condemned to the 
diet of ship-board. The relics of some Esquimeaux huts, proved 
that the summer game in this island was sometimes temptation 
sufficient to attract hunters from among the neighbouring In- 
dians. The detachment returned to the ships in good health, 
after an absence of fifteen days. 

The following extract illustrates what we have often heard of 
the northern summer—that it comes almost like the changing of 
scenes in a pantomime, as if by the waving of a magical wand. 


“‘ The ravines, which had no water in them a week before, were 
now discharging such deep and rapid torrents into the sea, as to 
render them quite impassable. The suddenness with which the 
changes take place during the short season, which may be called 
summer in this climate, must appear very striking when it is remem- 
bered that, for a part of the first week in June, we were under the 
necessity of thawing artificially the snow, which we made use of for 
water during the early part of our journey to the northward; that, 
during the second week, the ground was in most parts so wet and 
‘swampy that we could with difficulty travel; and that, had we not 
returned before the end of the third week, we should probably have 
been prevented doing so for some time, by the impossibility of cross- 
ing the ravines without great danger of being carried away by the tor- 
rents, an accident that happened to our hunting parties on one or two 


(eat in endeavouring to return with their game to the ships.”’ 


One of the most important benefits afforded by the warm 
‘season, proved to be an abundance of sorrel, a plant possessed 
of powerful antiscorbutic properties, which, with the fresh meat 
procured by the hunting parties, contributed essentially to that 
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general health so frequently recorded in the journal. Before 
we leave Melville Island, we must give a principal feature in its 
scenery. . But we cannot so immediately lower the tone of our 
feelings, excited by the tenor of Captain Parry’s narrative, as 
to persuade ourselves that, under such circumstances, 
“horrid rifts” could have been contemplated with any reference 
to the pleasure of the “ pictwresque.” susan 
“ The place to which we had now walked, was the eastern bank 
the largest ravine we had ever seen upon the island ; its width at the 
next the sea being above half a mile, and its sides, which are 
nearly perpendicular, not less than eight hundred feet in height. In 
watching the little stream, not more than a yard or two wide and @ 
few inches in depth, now trickling along the bottom of this immense 
water-course, it was impossible not to be forcibly struck with the 
consideration of the time which must have been required, with means 


apparently so inadequate, to hew out so vast a bed for the annval 
discharge of the winter’s snow into the ocean.” (P. 250, 251.) 


When the middle of July came, unaccompanied with any im- 
mediate prospect of being liberated from the ice, Captain Parr 
began to despond, as to the ultimate object of his ambition. It 
was not till the beginning of August, that we find them fairly 
under weigh, and renewing their warfare against the hummocks, | 
and floes, and fields of ice, that opposed their progress to the 
west. They arrived at the longitude of 113°, the westernmost 
meridian hitherto reached in the polar sea to the north of 
America :—when, for the second and last time, oppressed b 
impossibilities, they abandoned the object of their pantanetel, 
though unavailing struggle. 

We must not omit to inform our readers, that in the longitude 
of 110°, west from Greenwich, and 74° of latitude, off the coast 
of Melville Island, and not far from Winter Harbour, the two 
ships * became entitled to the sum of five thousand pounds, be- 
ing the reward offered by the King’s order in council, grounded 
on a late Act of Parliament, to such of his Majesty’s subjects as 
might succeed in penetrating thus far to the westward within the 
Arctic Circle.” 

On the homeward passage they were visited by a canoe of 
Indians, from the coast of Baffin’s Bay, which visit they duly re-. 
turned on shore. After the usual intercourse and traffic with 


this kind of people, the parties separated mutually pleased and. 


satisfied. 


On taking leave of the regions of the ice, we meet with 
tain Parry’s reflections on the great question of the communica- 
tion with the Pacific, and some remarks on the whale fisheries, 
which will doubtless have their weight with those whose interests 
are connected with this subject. 
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ie Subjoined is a copious appendix, chiefly pertaining to matters 
he cco aaadiac the mysteries of which only a few of our readers 
would wish to be developed ; and the whole is enriched with illus- 
trative charts and engravings, beautifully executed, and judiciously 
chosen. . 

ey _ Some will be deterred by the size, and many by the subject, 
Pe te from a perusal of Captain Parry’s book: and indeed it seems, at 
i ie first, to require some portion of the courage and perseverance of 
We that distinguised commander, to aan us to so laborious a 
Ht task. But those, in whom the natural appetite for truth is not 


Ph | vitiated by fiction, whose minds are not enervated by the exclu- 
Me sive contemplation of beauty, and whose love of knowledge ex- 
tends beyond the limits of dilettanti criticism, will rise from the 
volume amused and instructed, with a just impression of the 
simple elegance of its style, and the authentic character of its 
narration, 


Art. V.—PRESENT STATE OF THE GREEK 
CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


1. Considerations sur la Doctrine et Esprit de ? Eglise Ortho- 
doxe. Par Alexandre de Stourdza. 8vo. Stuttgard. 

2. The Present State of the Greek Church in Russia; or, a Sum- 
mary of Christian Divinity, by Platon, late Metropolitan of 
Moscow. Translated from the Slavonian. By Robert Pinkerton. 
8vo. Oliphant and Co. Edinburgh, 1814. 

3. Four Russian Discourses, translated from the Manuscripts of 
the Most Reverend Michael Desnitzski, present Metropolitan of 

jovogorod and St. Petersburg, and first Member of the Holy 
Synod. 8vo. Westley. London, 1820. 


Tue Greek church has for many ages been in chains at Con- 
stantinople; but at present she is seated on the throne at Peters- 
burg, and is resuming her proper rank in the universal church. 
Until of late years, little comparatively has been known concern- 
ing this branch of the Christian church. Dr. King’s ‘ Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia,’ published in 1772, 
present an interesting, though somewhat prolix account of her 
worship and discipline, and a brief, though not very satisfactory 
notice of the doctrines professed by her: Brut it was not until Mr. 
ines Dr.) Pinkerton translated Platon’s ‘ Summary of Christian 
1 ivinity’ from the Sclavonian, and M. Stourdza published his. 
1, * Considerations,’ that we had any authentic account or standard 
17 of the faith and morals of the Russian church. 
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The ‘ Orthodox Doctrine or Summary of Christian Divinity ’ 
of the venerable Platon, late Metropolitan of Moscow, is divided 
into three parts, treating, 1. Ofthe knowledge of God as de- 
rived from nature, being subservient to the belief of the gospel : 
2. Of the faith of the gospel: and 8. Of the law of God. Each 
of these parts is subdivided into sections, which are illustrated 
with numerous apposite passages of Scripture; and the whole is 
drawn up with great simplicity and perspicuity. ‘The transla- 
tion of Dr. Pinkerton, it may be proper to inform our readers, 
made its appearance in the year 1814: but as it supplies some 
valuable historical facts not noticed by M. Stourdza, we have 
been induced to call their attention to our countryman’s very 
interesting volume. 

The ‘ Consifiraticiie ’ of M. Stourdza, though they bear the 
date of 1816, have only been lately imported into this country: 
they are drawn up in a manner somewhat different from that 
which is adopted by Phiton, and are divided into three books. The 
first treats on the doctrines professed by the orthodox church; 
the second is appropriated to the subject of rites and discipline ; 
and the third contains an historical notice relative to the eastern 
and western churches. ‘The author of this work is a counsellor 
of state to the present Emperor of Russia, who distinguished 
himself among the political circles of the continent by a memoir 
on the real state of Germany, which he presented to the con- 

ess at Aix-la-Chapelle, and which is said to have produced a 

eep sensation among the publicists of that country. A similar 
sensation, we understand, was produced among those diploma- 
tists, who are particularly connected with the court of Russia, 
by the publication of the ‘ Considerations,’ which was regarded 
as an official piece, composed by command of the Emperor 
Alexander. From the French, it was speedily translated into 
German by Kotzebue, who has since fallen a victim.to the assas- 
sin Sandt, and who, it is well known, was the political resident 
of the Russian sovereign in Germany. M. Stourdza’s volume, 
he informs us, was occasioned by the attempts made by certain 
heterodox persons (so the Russians term the Roman Catholics), 
who were domiciled. in Russia, to disturb the consciences, and 
excite doubts in the minds of the faithful concerning the doctrines 
professed by the eastern church: in consequence of which’ pro- 
ceedings the Jesuits have been expelled from the Russian 
dominions. But their restless spirit of proselytism, it is added, 
is not confined to those cities where an asylum had been 
granted to them. Several islands, in the Archipelago, in 
which some Latin monks have succeeded in introducing them- 
selves, present the most striking contrast between the two 
modes of worship. The few families, which have embraced hete- 
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rodoxy, are represented as being agitated by the most deplorable 
fanaticism. From the warmth, indeed, with which our author. 
expresses a all who are connected with the church 
of Rome, we suspect that her missionaries have been more suc- 
cessful than he is willing to admit. Subjugated by the mission- 
aries, they are (he says) averse from intermarrying with the or- 
thodox Christians: every possible expedient is made use of to 
disunite the nearest relatives, to effect abjurations by surprise, 
to administer baptism by sprinkling, either by force or persua- 
sion, and to authorize the most antzsoctal prejudices. The con- 
sequence is, that these emissaries of the see of Rome are held in 
detestation throughout Greece: and in different parts of his 
work our author combats the errors of the Romish church with 
considerable success. | 

That we may not extend this article to an unnecessary length, 
we shall confine our attention chiefly to those points of doctrine 
or discipline, in which the Russian churchediffers from the Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics; and shall draw our information 
from the volumes of Platon and M. Stourdza, according as 
either appears to have stated them with the greater perspicuity. 

1. We commence with the doctrine of the Trinity, concerning 
which the Greek church differs both from the Protestant and from 
the Romish churches. ‘There are few articles of the Christian 
faith, respecting which so many crude speculations have been 
hazarded, because there is none perhaps on which the uninspired 
mind of man has less to offer. Into this error M. Stourdza ap- 
pears, in our judgment, to have fallen. Having stated generally 
that this doctrine is indicated in various scattered passages of the 
Old Testament, and that it was developed by Jesus Christ, he 
proceeds to offer the following theory of it; which we shall give 
in his own words, lest we should misrepresent any of his ideas 
by translation. 

« L’antiquité avait pressenti les proprietés et Ja destination du 
nombre ternaire. Ou plutét elle possédait une tradition confuse trans- 
mise par les premiers 4ges du monde, Soit que |’on veuille envisager 
ce nombre comme un simple signe; ou que l'on consente A lui attri- 
buer une signification et une valeur intrinséque, il n’en est pas moins 
vrai que le mystérieux triangle contient l’embléme du principe divin et 
humain. Son sommet est l’unité génératrice du nombre deux, qui par 
ces deux cdétés tracés en ligne divergente caractérise la série des étres 
croissante 4 Pinfini, En le considérant sous le point de vue opposé, il 
devient Pembléme de l’association primitive de deux étres qui engen- 
drent par leur fusion un nouvel étre. A cela prés, on ne saurait se dé- 
fendre d'un mouvement de surprise et d’admiration en retrouvant cette 
combinaison du nombre ternaire, dans toutes les harmonies de V’intel- 
ligence etde lanature. On n’en citera ici que quelques unes. Les 
trois facultés de l'ame, d’aprés Platon et autres philosophes, les trois - 
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imperfections de Phomme, qui y correspondent, Jes trois actes de la 
nature humaine, c’est-d-dire la perception, la d¢termination et l’action. 
La triple division du tems qui correspond a tous les instans de notre 
existence, et produit en nous le souvenir, la conscience de nous mémes, 
et la prévision. Les trois membres qui composent le syllogisme ; les 
trois ramifications de la faculté sensitive représentative, je veux dire, 
le désir, la jouissance et sa réproduction imaginaire qui constituent. les 
trois élémens du bonheur, les trois vertus théologales, les trois principes 
d’existence, la création, la conservation, la réproduction, les trois 
régnes de la nature, les trois dimensions de la matiére et autres har- 
monies, Peut-on de bonne foi considérer ces analogies comme for- 
tuites ; et surtout lorsqu’on en fait l’application i ce sublime passage 
de la Genése, qui est la clef de toutes les découvertes que l’esprit hu- 
main puisse faire dans les régions supérieures. 


~ 


Dieu créa homme a son image et ressemélance. 


* Or Phomme est évidemment ternaire, soit qu’on le considére mo- 
ralement comme le produit de la raison, du sentiment, et de la volonté; 
soit qu’embrassant tout son étre on retrouve en lui, /e princtpe pensant, 
le principe de vie, et les formes matérielles ; soit enfin, qu'on l’envisage 
dans ses rapports avec univers et avec ses semblables, c’est a dire 
comme un étre essentiellement actif. Dés lors il se manifeste par trois 
attributs qui embrassent et absorbent tous les autres. Ce sont la 
pensée, la parole, et Vaction. Ici se dévoilent les grandes analogies entre 
le Créateur et la créature, telles qu’elles sont constatées par les Saintes 
Ecritures. Tachons de les développer, afin que cette étude nous con- 
duise 4 reconnaitre la pureté du dogme enseigné par notre Eglise. 

‘< ‘Tout est harmonie dans la création ; tout l’est aussi dans la religion 
révélée. Moyse, au commencement de la Genése, nous annonce la 
mystérieuse similitude de homme, avec son Créateur. St. Jean, ce 
disciple chéri de [Homme-Dieu, nous déclare l'éternelle existence de 
la parole. Quoiqu‘'il ne soit pas' facile de saisir au premier coup-d’-cil 
l'atiniteé de ces deux passages des Saintes Ecritures, i! n’en est pas 
mois vrai, qu’ils servent i s’expliquer mutuellement. Car le méme 
Evangéliste ajoute que rien de ce qui a été fait, n'a été fait sans la Pa- 
role. ‘Tout esprit refléchi se demande ce que signifie cette dénomi- 
nation, employée pour désigner la seconde Personne de Ja Trinité. Pour 
pouvoir s’en rendre compte, il faut recourir au dogme de la similitude 
entre Dieu et sa créature. L’homme est ternaire selon l'archetype de 
celui gui est. La pensée, la parole, et Paction humaine représentent per- 
pétucllement en lui les trois personnes de la substance divine. La 
pensée est le Pére invisible, générateur de tous les étres, principe de 
vie et d'action, inaccessible et vivificateur. La parole humaine c'est 
le Fils, elle est coéxistante 4 la pensée, sans cesse engendrée par elle, 
essentiellement créatrice, seule palpable et accessible, seul point de 
contact et de rapport entre ordre physique et J'ordre intellectuel. 
L'action dérive souvent de la parole, mais elle ne procéde essentielle- 
ment que de la pensée, qui en est l'unique moteur nécessaire, et le 
principe éternel. En effet Ja parole inarticulée elle-méme, n’est point 
un médiateur absolu et nécessaire, entre Ja volonté que j'ai de mouvgir 
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Y'un de mes membres et I'action qui suit cette volonté. De méme 
L'Esprit Saint, émane et procéde substantielle- 
ment de la pensée, du sensorium, quoique le plus souvent elle soit pré- 
cédée ou provoquée par la parole. C'est Esprit Saint, qui accomplit 
et réalise toutes choses. Le Pére, la pensée, ne se manifeste et ne se 
matérialise que par le Fils, que par la parole, il n’'agit que par 7 Esprit, 
qui est l'action.” (Stourdza, pp. 33—36.) 


This philosophical theory of the Trinity, is utterly useless: 
as the speculations of a philosopher, some of the thoughts 
are ingenious, but in an official developement of the doctrines 
held by the Russian church, they are as misplaced. The 
doctrines of the Bible are infinitely above philosophy, and are 
only disfigured by the most beautiful combinations which the in- 
genuity of man can suggest. M. Stourdza proceeds to discuss 
this doctrine at great length, but without throwing any new 
light upon it; and insists too much on the authority and im- 

licit obedience which is due to the seven general councils.* 

e therefore turn with pleasure to the summary of Platon, 


for a perspicuous view of the actual tenets of the Russian 
church. 


“The most holy faith of the gospel first teaches us, that God is 
one in essence, but in three persons: the Father, uncreated ; the Son, 
inexplicably, and from eternity, begotten of the Father; and the Holy 
Ghost from the same Father, incomprehensibly proceeding, served, re- 
verenced, and glorified in one mdivisible worship. 

“The holy faith reveals to us the most exalted mystery of the 
Holy Trinity, that is, that God is one in essence in three persons, God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost: yet not three 
Gods but one God, because one in essence. The Father is Lord, the 
Son is Lord, the Holy Ghost is Lord: yet not three Lords, but one 
Lord. The Father is Almighty, the Son is Almighty, and the Holy 
Ghost is Almighty: yet not three Almighties, but one Almighty God. 
I believe in God the Gather: I believe in God the Son, I believe in God 
the Holy Ghost: yet not three faiths, but one faith. I worship God 
the Father, [ worship God the Son, I worship God the Holy Ghost: 
yet not three worships, but one worship, one reverence, one adoration, 
one glorifying of the Holy Trinity. 

** The Father is neither created nor begotten; the Son is not cre- 
ated, but begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost is neither created 
nor begotten, but proceeding from the Father. The begetting of the 
Son of God is from all eternity ; the proceeding of the Holy Ghost is 
also from all eternity.”” (Platon’s Orthodox Doctrine, pp. 109—111.) 


* The Seven General Councils received by the Greek church are those, 1. Of 
Nice (the first), A.D. 325. 2. Of Constantinople (the first), A. D. 381. 3. Of 


Ephesus, A. D. 431, 4. Of Chalcedon, A. D. 451. 5. Of Constantinople (the 
second), A.D. 453, 6. Of Constantinople in Trullo (the third), A. D, 680; and 
7. Of Nice (the second), A, D, 787. 
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From the preceding passage it will be perceived that the Rus- 
sian Church holds that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
only, and not from the Father and the Son, as the Latin and 
most Protestant Churches profess to believe. But this view of 
that fundamental article of the Christian faith does not prevent 
the venerable author from entertaining and announcing correct 
and important sentiments relative to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the mind of man, which are in perfect unison with the 
recorded opinions of the wisest and best men who have ever 


adorned the British Church. 


“‘ The Lord Jesus Christ, after his ascension, sent to the apostles, 
and to all believers, the Holy Ghost, by whose blessed influence man 
is saved, * * * 

‘“‘ The operations of the Holy Spirit, by which the salvation of men 
is perfected, are various. The man who is wandering in error, and 
hardened in sin, or rather dead in sins, he calleth to the faith by the 
word, granting him different opportunities to turn from his evil ways. 
By his internal operations, he softens the heart, kindles in the mind 
the light of the knowledge of God, regenerates and cleanseth from sin 
in baptism, renews in repentance, and unites unto Christ mysteriously 
in the communion ; and spiritually, through stedfast continuance in 
the faith, he directs to every work of godliness; comforts and supports 
in temptations and trials; and internally assures us of that great love 
wherewith our heavenly Father encompasseth us. 

** According to the apostle Paul, the following graces are the signs 
and fruits of the Holy Spirit dwelling in man. ‘ The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meckness, temperance Gal. v. 22. (Platon’s Orthodox Doctrine, 
pp. 156—158.) 


The invocation of saints, which is a doctrine alike received in 
the Greek and Roman Communions, is generally allowed to 
have arisen from the doctrine of the Trinity as established by the 
councils of the Greek Church. Men seem to have a difficulty to 
conceive that Jesus Christ is “ the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father,” and “ over all, God blessed for ever,” and at the same 
time the mediator between the Almighty Being and mankind; 
and hence they have fallen into the notion of other intercessors 
and mediators. In this view they pay a secondary adoration to 
the Virgin Mary, to the twelve apostles, and to a vast number of 
saints with which the Greek calendar abounds; but they deny 
that they adore them as believing them to be gods. 

‘“¢ We do not transgress,”’ says Platon, * against this [the second] com- 
mandment, when we invoke departed saints; for this invocation, as under- 
stood by our holy church, is very different from the invocation of God. 
We call on the name of God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, as the Su- 
preme Lord and Almighty Upholder of all things, and we address the 
saints as his servants, but who with him inhabit a blessed eternity. The 
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invocation of God consists in the most humble subjection of spirit to the 
divine Majesty, and in founding all our hopes upon him; but the invo- 
cation of saints consists in uniting our prayers with theirs. In support 
of this, it is sufficient to observe, that the saints, while still upon the 
earth, prayed for others, and required others to pray for them, as we 
clearly see from Rom, xv. 30, ‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive 
together with me in your prayers to God for me.’ See also 2 Cor. i. 
1]. Phil. i.4. Acts xii. 5. And now that they are drawn near, or 
rather united unto God, and continually behold his face in glory, it is 
impossible that they should not have the most sincere desire for the 
salvation of all believers; and if so, what inconsistency is there in 
joining our prayers and desires to those which such saints as Paul, for 
instance, present or feel? In this the invocation of the saints consists, 
But this invocation does not lay aside the all-powerful mediation of 
Jesus Christ; for his mediation is the continual, and absolutely neces- 
sary foundation, both of our prayers, and of the intercession of the 
saints. However, we ought not foolishly to imagine that this respect 
given by us to the saints, will be of any advantage to us, if we live in 
sin and impenitence; for there can be no honour shown to the saints 
equal to that of imitating their lives, and trusting in God alone accord- 
ing to their example. : 

‘* Those, therefore, are inexcusable, and grievously transgress against 
this commandment, who render unto the favourites of God, divine, or 
nearly divine honours, and who trust in them almost as much as in God 
himself; who offer up prayers to them more frequently than to Him, 
who respect their memory, and keep their holidays with a greater de- 
gree of devotion than the holidays of the Lord, and reverence their 
pictures more than those of our Saviour himself. For the favourite 
saints of God are of themselves by no means so great; they are the 
servants of God, and the work of his hands; consequently, between 
them and God there is an infinite difference. It is necessary, therefore, 


for every one to be very watchful, that he be not infected with such 
errors.” (Platon, pp. 221—293.) 


The Greek church admits the use of pictures, to instruct the 
ignorant, and to assist the devotions of others by those sensible 
representations: and in allowing this practice, the members of 
that communion do not think themselves guilty of any breach of 
the second commandment, as it respects the manner of worship. 
The reasoning of the venerable metropolitan our readers, we 
apprehend, will think more ingenious than solid. 


‘“* We do not act contrary,” he says, “ to this [the second] com- 
mandment, when, according to the ancient custom of Christians, we 
adorn our temples with the holy pictures. For, in the first place, we 
do not attempt to draw upon the canvas a representation of the unseen 
and incomprehensible God, whom we never can represent; but we 
represent our Saviour in the fashion of a man which he took upon him- 


self, or his favourites. Secondly, The pictures are made and placed in 
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our churches, not for deification, but to commemorate the acts of God 
and of his chosen servants, that we, in beholding them, (as for instance, 
in looking on the picture of our crucified Saviour,) may stir up our 
souls to piety, and to the imitation of them in many acts of their lives, 
Thirdly, The obeisance which we make before the pictures, we do not 
render to the pictures themselves, that is, to the boards, colours, orna- 
ments, or skill of the artist, but we render this to the persons whom 
they represent, and to the pictures only an affectionate salutation. 
Thus, for example, | bow before the picture of my Saviour, but the 
devotion of my spirit, my faith, supplications, and hope, and the very 
obeisance which I pay, are all rendered to my Saviour alone, who is in 
heaven, and every where present, and the picture is only a kind of 
sensible incitement of my a Moreover, it is necessary to be 
known, that the obeisance performed before the picture of our Saviour, 
and that before the picture of any of the saints, though to appearance 
the same, yet in reality are very different indeed. For the worship 
which I perform before the picture of the Saviour, consists in the 
deepest humility of soul before him as Lord and Creator of all; but 
that which I perform before the pictures of the saints is a reverence 
which I render to them out of a loving heart as his favourites, and as 
of the same nature, and of the same church, and members of the same 
body with myself.” (Ibid, pp. 228, 229.) 


But notwithstanding all that may be said on this subject, he 
admits that this reverencing of holy pictures may be turned into 
the most abominable idolatry, by persons attaching al/ their re- 
spect tothem, hoping in them, and trusting in their material sub- 
stance. ‘Those persons, he adds, are chargeable with the guilt 
of idolatry, who bring their own particular picture into the church 
along with them, and worship only before it, or who respect those 
pictures more which are adorned than such as are unadorned, 
the old more than the new, or who decline praying at all, when 
they have not a picture before them. Persons who thus act are 
great transgressors, and prove a great disgrace to the réal profes- 
sion of the Christian faith. To avoid the above-mentioned errors, 
the venerable author urges the necessity of remembering—first, 
“© That the worship of God can never be sincere, unless it pro- 
ceed from a contrite and unfeigned spirit;”” and secondly, ** That 
we must hold to the divine word alone, and rest assured that it 
only contains the true rules by which we ought to please God.” 

n this defence of the invocation of departed saints, the atten- 
tive reader will not fail to observe that Platon feels himself at the 
greatest loss to preserve even a shadow of consistency with the 
ee truths of revelation which he has explained in the course of 

iis volume. Being, doubtless, convinced of the mere impossibi- 
lity that illiterate peasants should mark the nice distinction which 
he himself has drawn between the homage paid to the Saviour and 
that given to the saints; and having had numberless occasions of 
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observing the idolatrous ideas which thousands of them actually 
entertain concerning the pictures and powers of departed saints, 
he at last produces the grand antidote against error in religious 
opinions and practices, viz. adherence to the Scriptures, as con- 
taining the only true rules by which we ought to please God. 

2, M. Stourdza. next comes to the doctrine of redemption, 
and shows how the fall of man rendered a Saviour necessary 3 1n 
which he satisfactorily exposes the doctrine of indulgences, as 
maintained by the church of Rome. As, however, this part of 
his work is expressed with too much conciseness, we think our 
readers will be gratified with the luminous and correct statements 
of the venerable metropolitan, on the present state of man, on 
the sacrifice of Christ as an atonement for sin, and the only way 
of salvation, and on the necessity of divine influence. 

On the first of these topics he observes : 


“ We have shown that a change must have taken place among the 
children of men; but the fountain out of which all this evil flowed, we 
knew not. Now we behold the beginning of this evil: for the Holy 
Scriptures, in making known the happy state in which the first man 
was created, are also not silent in regard to the manner in which he 
fell from this happiness; and this fall has brought death upon all men. 

ie word of God clearly and powerfully confirms this. ‘ By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned;’ Rom. v.12. The Heathens them- 
selves, notwithstanding their great darkness, are unable to deny the 
general corruption of the human race; but Christians alone enjoy the 
peculiar privilege of pointing to the very spring from which this flood 
of wickedness flows.”’—“ Surely it is unnecessary, in this place, to 
prove how wretched and sorrowful man is in such a condition, because, 
to have the light of reason darkened, to be removed from virtue, con- 
sequently from God, fromthe most exalted good, is astate of misery, 


than which the mind of man cannot conceive a greater.” (Platon, pp. 


After proving the inefficacy of repentance and good works, 


notwithstanding the infinite goodness of the Almighty, he has 
the following observations : 


1# Let no man, however, suppose, that because God is infinitely mer- 
ciful, or rather mercy itself, he can, without regarding men’s imper- 
fections and their falling into sin, out of his mere goodness, pardon 
men, aml render them fit to be partakers of his blessedness and glory. 
Such reasoning is base and sinful; it makes the mercy of God blind; 
it presupposes a God not possessed of eternal and inviolable rectitude. 
It obliges him to regard the righteous and the wicked alike, a supposi- 
tion which it is dreadful to apply to the living God. 

** Does any one ask, by what way then can man be saved? By that 
way, Lanswer, which infiaite wisdom has devised, and in which the 
mercy of our God is united with a full satisfaction of his justice, in the 
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work of our salvation. And what this way is, the word of God has 
particularly revealed to 

‘“‘ The death of Christ is the true and only sacrifice (for sin): ””—** for 
all the other sacrifices were nothing, but a kind of types or images of 
this; and it alone was eapable of satisfying divine justice, meriting for 
us God’s mercy, cleansing us from our sins, and of restoring us to our 
original state of blessedness. ‘The word of God bears testimony to 
this ; ‘ But Christ being come an high priest of good things to come, 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is 
to say, not of this building; neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
j who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, 
z urge your conscience from dead works, to serve the living God?? 

Heb. ix. L1—14.”—* All the blessedness we can ever expect from 
the divine goodness, is procured by the death of Christ; for, ‘ He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things?’ Rom. viii. 32.°"—** And 
there is no one so great a sinner whom his grace alone is not able to 
save. But in order that this grace may become effectual in us, faith is 
requisite, that is, we must heartily receive Jesus Christ as our Saviour, 
a" and without doubting, rest assured, that only through him we can be 
: made partakers of the mercy of God. Without the infinite merits of 
; Christ all our attempts are in vain, and man can never be saved. This 
: is clearly taught every where in the word of God, John ili. 15; ‘ For 
; God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
: soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life ;” 
: and verse 18, ‘ He that believeth on him is not condemned, but he that 
believeth not is condemned already.’ When we consider faith as essen- 
tial to salvation, it is to be understood, that we mean faith unfeigned, 
sincere, and living, that is, ‘ faith which worketh by love.” Gal. v. 6.” 

** This faith is called justefying faith, because through it man is 
accounted just before God; yea, is accounted as such, according to the 
doctrine of Paul, without the works of the law: Rom. xi.6. For how 
is it possible for man to have any part in his own justification, when it 
is impossible to be justified in any other way, than by first confessing 
our guilt before God, and that we have merited his wrath ? However, 
those who are justified by faith must prove the same, and give evidence 
of their justification, by obeying the holy law of God. For, according 
to Paul’s doctrine also, ‘ faith worketh by love ;? Gal. v.G. Andsuch 
faith is styled a living faith; because it is unfeigned, and preserves 
alive the spark of continual progress in virtue. But such as will not 
confess their poverty before God, and do not place their whole hope of 
salvation upon their Saviour alone, or lead lives unbecoming the cha- 
racter of Christians, are said to possess a dead, feigned, and vain faith.” 
(Platon, pp. 128. 145—148. 108.) 


We have allowed this respectable writer to speak thus for him- 
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self, on account of the perfect harmony of his exposition with 
the doctrines of the Anglican church, as expressed in her thirty- 
nine articles and book of homilies. 

Though the Greek Church allows prayers and services for the 
dead as an ancient and pious custom, and even prays for the re- 
mission of their sins, yet she does by no means hold the doctrine 
of purgatory, or determine any thing dogmatically concerning 
the state and condition of departed souls. ‘The notion of purga- 
tory is confuted with considerable vehemence by M. Stourdza, 
in his chapter on rewards and punishments; but his arguments 
are not characterised by any peculiar novelty. ‘The service for 
the dead in the Russian Church appears to be little more than a 
commemoration of deceased friends, established out of respect to 
the dead, and also to impress the minds of the living with a 
sense of their mortality. 

{n the Greek Church there are seven mysteries, (or sacra- 
ments as the Latin Church terms them,) viz. Baptism, the 
Chrism, the Eucharist, Confession or Repentance, Ordination, 
Marriage and the Sanctified Oil. Of these, Baptism and the 
Eucharist are the chief: of the rest, according to Platon, the 
Chrism and Repentance belong to every Christian: but Ordina- 
— Marriage, and the Sanctified Oil, are not obligatory upon 

The Sacrament of Baptism is performed either in the church 
or in a vrivate house: and the prayers, exorcisms, and ceremo- 
nies attending its administration, are long and complicated.* 
The Greeks and Russians always use a trine or three-fold im- 
mersion ; the first in the name of the Father; the second in the 
name of the Son; and the third in that of the Holy Spirit. For 
this usage, M. Stourdza is a strenuous advocate in opposition to 
baptism by sprinkling, as adopted by the Western Church; but 
his account of the sacrament itself is by no means so perspi- 
cuous as that of Platon, which is far more correct than the 
views entertained on that subject by some late writers in this 
eountry, and in substance ccrresponds with the view pre- 
sented in a former volume of this journal.t+ So indispensable is 
baptism esteemed, that in cases of extremity, where a priest 
cannot be obtained, lay-baptism is permitted; but is never re- 
peated on any account. 

The chrism, or baptismal unction, is administered immediate] 
after baptism, and holds the place of confirmation in the Satie 


* The reader will find a copious and interesting description of the liturgical 


services and ceremonies, incident to these various ordinances, in Dr. King’s Rites 
of the Greek Church 


+ See British Review, vol. vii. p. 513—561. 
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and Protestant Churches. This superstitious ceremony (for such 
in justice we must term it) is always used at the reception of a 
proselyte from any other church : it is performed by the priest 
anointing the baptized person with holy ointment, with which 
he makes the sign of the cross on his forehead, eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, ears, breast, hands, and feet, repeating these words at 
each sign—* The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ This oint- 
ment, we are informed by Dr. Pinkerton, is composed of up- 
wards of twenty different ingredients, and is prepared and conse- 
crated with great ceremony, once a year, at Moscow, by a 
Bishop, on the Thursday in passion week. 


Both Platon and Stourdza condemn the Church of Rome for 
depriving the laity of the cup, in administering the Eucharist : 
but the doctrine of transubstantiation is held by both churches, 
having in all probability been introduced into Russia by the 
Roman Catholic priests of the middle ages. Our readers will, 
perhaps, be amused, though we are sure they will not be con- 
vinced, by the philosophical analogies, produced by M. Stourdza 
in defence of the “ orthodox church” for retaining this most 


absurd tenet. 


sacrement par lequel I'ccuvre mystérieuse de la rédemption 
s’accomplit et se matérialise tous les jours, est désigné sous le nom 
d’Eucharistie, ou action de grice, parcequ’il est effectivement /'action 
mutuelle de da grace divine et de la gratitude de l'homme mises en har- 
monie. II représente le seul tribut que la créature puisse offrir A son 
créateur pour le plus grand de tous les bienfaits et le plus sublime de 
tous Jes miracles. L’importance et Ja réalité de |’ Eucharistie se fonde, 
comme celle du baptéme, sur des consonnances admirables entre les 
deux mondes, et sur les emblémes les plus consolans. La nutrition 
du corps nous retrace symboliquement celle de lame. ‘Toutes deux 
s’opérent par les mémes loix, je veux dire celles de la transubtantiation 
des espéces, moyennant la sanguification et la secrétion des élémens 
nutritifs. Le pain et le vin, sont Je symbole des fluides et des solides 
7? communiquent a la structure humaine la forme et le mouvement. 

"une est le résultat de lossitication et de la formation des chairs. 
L’autre s’effectue et se conserve par la circulation du sang. Or nous 
avons fait observer plus haut, que /a forme ct le mouvement représen- 
taient dans l’ordre physique, ’intelligence et la volonté au moral. Il 
suit de 1A que la nutrition mentale produite par Il’Eucharistie, alimente 
le vrai principe de l’intelligence et donne une impulsion salutaire a la 
volonté. Le choix des deux espéces du pain et du vin, qui caracté- 
risent le corps et le sang du Sauveur, n’est donc pas indifférent et arbi- 
traire sous le point de vue métaphysique. Le Médiateur éternel se 
donne tout entier 4 ’homme, pour agir sur la totalité de son étre, et en 
nous annoncant sa présence dans I’ Eucharistie il nous révéle une vérité 
sublime: c’est que l’ame humaine ne peut avoir d? autre nourriture solide 
et vivifiante que son Dieu; et que ce n'est qu'en s‘alliant sans cesse a 
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son principe, qu'elle parvient a renouveler les ae de son intelligence et 
de sa volonté. Ceci est mon corps, selon Vauguste manifestation de 
lV’ Evangile, veut donc dire en d’autres termes, cect est mon esprit, ma 
puissance, md sagesse infinie, rendus palpables a Vétre dégradé : cect est 
mon sang, veut ire, ceci est ma volonté, mon amour, principe du mouve- 
ment universel, qui seul peut régénérer la volonté de Vhomme. Apres avoir 
ainsi constaté la profondeur et Ja solidité du principe abstrait, ainsi 
que le sens symbolique du sacrement de | Eucharistie, comment peut- 
on hésiter un moment A admettre le dogme de la présence réelle sous les 
especes transformées du pain et du vin? Quelle pourrait étre cette sin- 
guligre répugnance A adhérer, pour tout homme pénetré du senti- 
ment de la toute présence de Dieu; en gut, selon l'expression de St. 


Paul, nous vivons, nous nous mouvons, et nous existons.”’ (Stourdza, p. 
89—91.) 


~ The Greek Church allows the eucharist to be administered to 
infants at the breast, from the desire of sanctifying them from 
the womb; but the Western and Reformed Cunrihes allow it 
only to persons of riper years. In the former of these prac- 
tices, there is a greater exercise of faith; but the latter is un- 
questionably more scriptural as well as most rational. 

Confession or repentance is stated to be “ a mystery, in which 
the believer, on the sincere confession of his sins, and in a firm 
reliance on the merits of Christ, receives remission of his sins from 
God, through the servant of Christ.” It is always necessary 
previously to receiving the communion. ‘The Russian Church, 
indeed, prescribes it to all her members four times in the year; 
and in the monasteries this injunction is obeyed. But the laity, 
for the most part, confess only once in the year, (to which the 
law compels them,) and they usually make their confession 
during the great fast before Easter. Formerly, it was customary 
for the priest to make very particular inquiries of the person 
who came to confess, urging the necessity of uncovering the 
wounds in order to have them healed: but this custom is now 
usually laid aside: for the priest only recites the ten command- 
ments, and interrogates the penitent, which of them he has 
violated. ‘The contessor has a discretional power to enlarge, or 
lessen, the duration and degree of punishment, or to eubiat 
one penance for another. He is, however, prohibited from im- 
posing any penalties that are impracticable; but must regulate 
them according to the situation of the penitents and their ability 
to perform them. The common people usually confess in the 
church, one by one, apart with their spiritual father : but per- 
sons of distinction make their confessions to the priests in ete 
own houses. After confession, the priest prays that ‘ Jesus 
Christ, our Lord God, through his grace, bounty, and love to 
mankind,” may forgive the person all his sins, from which (by 
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virtue of the power committed to him) he then absolves him in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Ordination “ is a mystery, in which the Holy Spirit, by the 
laying on of the hands of his servants, consecrates the worth 
person chosen, to dispense the ordinances and feed the flock of 
Christ.” This rite is performed through the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, and the imposition of hands in the midst of the 
assembled church, who confirm the choice made, by exclaiming 
“ He is worthy,” 

Though the Greek Church regards matrimony as a mystery, 
(tain,) Platon defines it to be simply a holy rite, (obriad,) in 
which the servant of the church unites two marriageable persons, 
and. implores the divine blessing upon them. For this more 
rational view of the subject, the venerable metropolitan did not 
escape the censures of his brethren. 

. The ceremony of marriage is always performed in the church, 
and it consists of three parts or offices, which were former] 
celebrated at different times after certain intervals, though at 
present they constitute only one service. These offices are, 
1. The betrothing, in which the parties exchange rings or other 
presents, as pledges of their mutual fidelity and attachment; 
2. The matrimonial coronation, which is properly the rite of 
marriage. In this, the priest, having pointed out the duties of 
the matrimonial connexion, and interrogated the parties relative 
to their mutual consent, crowns them, with prayer: 3. The dis- 
solving of the crowns; which ceremony is performed on the 
ogee day, the priest concluding with the following prayer: 
** We thy servants, O Lord, having ratified the contract, and 
performed the ceremony of marriage, as in Cana of Galilee, and 
laid up the symbols of it, give glory to thee, the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, now and for ever, even unto ages 
of ages.”—The crowns, anciently used on these occasions, were 
garlands of flowers: but at present every church has two crowns, 
made either of gold or silver. No marriages are solemnised 
during Lent; and a fourth marriage is altogether unlawful in the 
Greek Church. | 

The last mystery of the Orthodox Church is that of the Evxe- 
Aaov, that is, the sanctified or holy oil, the administration of 
which is not confined to persons at the point of death, or danger- 
ously ill, like the extreme unction of the Church of Rome; an 
if devout persons require it, on the slightest malady, they are 
anointed with oil by the servant of the church, who * prayeth to 
God for his recovery from sickness, and for the forgiveness of 
his sins.’ This ordinance is founded upon the advice of the 
apostle James, (v. 14, 15,) but is not deemed obligatory on all 
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persons, or necessary to salvation. According to the ritual of 
this mystery, seven priests are required to celebrate it; but it is 
now administered by a less number, it being difficult in_the 
country to collect the number stated in the regulations. Each 
of the officiating priests, in his turn, with a twig, upon the end 
of which there is a little cotton, anoints the sick person with oil, 
on the chief parts of the body. 
Exclusive of the above mentioned mysteries, the Russian 
Church retains certain traditions or ceremonies; which, it is 
asserted, have descended from the apostolic age, or were in- 
stituted by the immediate successors of the apostles, and which 
“have been observed by all holy antiquity.” Although it is 
conceded that salvation does not consist in these ceremonies, yet 
it is alleged that they are of serious importance. M. Stourdza, 
who can see nothing but absolute perfection in the dogmas and 
worship of his church, thus eulogizes her external rites : 


“ La nécessité du culte extérieur se fonde sur la nature mixte de 
VPhomme, sur la réalité des rapports existans entre le monde visible et. 
Yordre de choses supérieur; enfin sur limitation de notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ. Aussi les premiers chrétiens se réunissaient-ils réguliére- 
ment pour chanter les louanges de Dieu, méditer les Ecritures, offrir 
le sacrifice de Eucharistic et célébrer la mémoire des martyrs de la 
vérité. Les accroissemens du Christianisme qui, sorti des catacombes, 
vint s’asseoir sur les trénes de l’univers, durent nécessairement ajouter 
ila pompe et i la splendeur des solemnités religicuses, mais le fonds 
demeura toujours le méme. Les fidéles continucrent a se rassembler 
dans les temples et les basiliques, pour y jouir des promesses du Sau- 
veur, qui déclare sa présence, Ja ot deux ou plusieurs adorateurs sont 
réunis en sonnom. On eut toute fois lieu de s’écrier avec le Roi- 
Prophéte : Combien j'ai aime la magnificence de ta demeure. 

** Mais le culte extéricur transmis A l’église orthodoxe, par les pre- 
miers siécles du Christianisme, n’en conserva pas moins son wité, son 
uniformité et sa majesté. La forme des temples, les autels, les vases 
sacrés, les chants, les habits pontificaux, les rits des sacremens et des 
funérailles, les offices de la quadragésime, les pompes nocturnes de la 
nativité et de la résurrection, le sens emblématique du voile qui couvre 
le sanctuaire ; des encensoirs et des mystiques flambeaux : tout y porte 
Pempreinte de Pantiquité la plus reculée et la plus invariable. 

“La Liturgie ordinaire, transporte tous les jours le fidéle 4 une 
distance de plus de treize siécles. Le berceau de Ja religion s’y montre 
tout entier, avec tous les dons de l’esprit du Dieu si propice a l’enfance, 
et toutes les saintes coutumes initiatoires du Christianisme primitif. 
On y reconnait les accens des humbles catéchuménes, amour et l’al- 
légresse des initiés : la cléture des portes qui précéde Pénoncé du sym- 
bole, le recueillement qui annonce I’acte de la consécration. Le voile 
se baisse, les chants se taisent, l’offrande est accomplie. Le prétre 
se prosterne, sa chevelure antique touche le pavé du temple, et aussi- 
tot les voix d’allégresse se font entendre, et les sublimes accens du 
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Roi-Prophéte, rétentissent comme jadis devant l’arche, pour célébrer 
? Homme-Dieu. 


‘‘ Toute cette divine Liturgie n’est que la mélodie de l’amour, de 
la foi et de ’éspérance, qui ressuscitent les échos lointains du passé.” 
(Stourdza, p. 103—105.) 

The Liturgy of the Greek Church is, unquestionably, of great 
antiquity ; but candour requires us to add that it is most tediously 

rolix; and we turn from it with grateful pleasure to the simple 
Dut sublime and devotional formulary for public worship of our 
national church :+ § which,’ it has been truly said, ‘is so judi- 
ciously contrived, that the wisest may exercise at once their 
knowledge and devotion; and yet so plain, that the most igno- 
rant may pray with.understanding; so full that nothing is omitted 
which is fit to be asked in public; and so particular that it com- 
prizeth most things, which we would ask in private; and yet so 
short as not to tire any that hath true devotion. Its doctrine is 
pure and primitive; its ceremonies [are] so few and innocent that 
most of the Christian world agree in them: its method is exact 
and natural; its language is significant and perspicuous; most 
of the words and phrases being taken out of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the rest are the expressions of the first and purest ages; so 
that whoever takes exception at these, must quarrel with the lan- 
guage of the Holy Ghost, and fall out with the church in her 
greatest innocence: and, in the opinion of the most impartial 
and excellent Grotius, (who was no member of, nor had any 
obligation to, our church,) the English Liturgy comes so near 
to the primitive pattern, that none of the reformed churches can 
compare with it.’ 

But, to return to the Greek Church:—the Russian clergy are 
divided into regular and secular, or monks and —— clergy. 
The latter are supplied from the spiritual schools, which are in- 
tended chiefly to train up young men for the priestly office. The 
superior clergy are divided into metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops, who are indiscriminately styled drchires (Apysepess) 
but the title of Metropolitan or Bishop is merely personal, and 
not properly attached to the see. It rarely happens that one 
Archiré is subordinate to another. Promotion to the episcopal 
rank depends entirely on the will of the sovereign. Whena 
vacancy takes place in a diocese, the holy legislative synod esta- 
blished at Moscow, (to which the entire government and spiritual 
concerns of the church are confided,) presents two or three 
candidates to the Emperor, from the Archimandrites, or chiefs 
of monasteries, out of whom he selects one, whom he orders to 
be consecrated an Archiré, though he is not restricted in his 
choice to any one of the candidates thus recommended. 


Next in dignity to the Archirés, are the Black Clergy, or 
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monks, to which class belong the Archimandrites, from whom 
all bishops are chosen, and under them are various monastic 
officers. All the Black Clergy, as-well as the Archirés, are 
obliged to lead rigid and secluded lives ; they are prohibited from 
eating animal food, and are not permitted to marry after enter- 
ing into this order. ‘They compose the regular clergy; and all 
the powers and dignities of the Russian Church are exclusively 
vested in them. 


The White Clergy, or secular priests, consist of proioirés (Iga 
roiegeis), priests, deacons, readers, and sacristans. The protoirés, 
priests, and deacons, must all have been educated in the spiri- 
tual schools; and they must also have been married before they 
can be ordained to these offices. ‘They are, however, restricted 
from marrying widows, and can only marry once. On the death 
of their wives, they are at liberty to enter into the order of the 
Black Clergy, by becoming monks; and thus the way is open be- 
fore them, to the first dignities of the Russian Church. But, if 
any of them are desirous of marrying a second time, they must 
previously resign their office in the priesthood, from which they 
are for ever excluded. The duties of the secular clergy are pe- 
culiarly laborious. The service of the church, which is of exces- 
sive length, must be performed three times a-day: and the ce- 
remonies of baptism, marriage, visiting the sick, &c. &c. are 
both numerous and complicated; consequently they have but 
little leisure for study, and few publications, either of a moral 
or religious kind, come from their pens. As however the state 
of literature among the secular priests has undergone a material 
change for the better, during the last century, Dr. Pinkerton 
speaks of many of them as men not only of exemplary piety and 
fidelity in the discharge of their pastoral duties, but also of distin- 
guished learning. In most of the churches, as well in towns as in 
villages, a sermon is preached every Sunday, and on the prin- 
cipal holidays: and some of the discourses, which he has heard 
in different parts of the empire, for sound reasoning and clear 
views of the leading doctrines of the gospel, might have done 
honour to a British clergyman. The superior clergy he asserts, 
in the language of Dr. King (who wrote fifty years since), * are 
men, whose candour, modesty, and truly primitive simplicity of 
manners, would have illustrated the first ages of Christianity.” 
Their theological writings, especially of late years, are repre- 
sented as honourable to their profession and country: but, un- 
fortunately for their literary reputation, they write in a language 
which is unknown to the other nations of Europe. The “ Or- 
thodox Doctrine” of Platon, and the “ Four Russian Dis- 
courses,” of Michael Desnitzski, the present metropolitan of 
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Novogorod and St. Petersburg, are the only productions of the 
Russian clergy, which have been naturalized in our language. 

The Treatise of the late venerable metropolitan of Moscow 
was first published in the Slavonian language, in the year 1765, 
since which period it has gone through numerous large editions,* 
and has been introduced into almost every place of education 
in the Russian Empire. ‘The learning, devotional feeling, 
and sound Scriptural knowledge which this treatise evinces (as 
our extracts will show), are such as would do credit to the clergy 
of any church. That he accommodates himself in some respects 
to the superstitious notions which have hitherto obtained among 
the more illiterate Russians, our readers will doubtless have ob- 
served: but we think that, in proportion as his book is circu- 
lated among them, his frequent endeavours to correct their 
erroneous =, ae will be crowned with success, especially as the 
diffusion of the Scriptures in the different dialects spoken by the 
various tribes and nations that inhabit the vast dominions of the 
Emperor Alexander, is daily increasing through the instrumen- 
tality of the numerous Bible Societies, which are now actively 
occupied in printing the sacred volume. 

The discourses translated from the Russian of the most Rev. 
Michael Desnitzski, present metropolitan of Novogorod and St. 
Petersburg, are characterised by simplicity and clearness in an- 
nouncing the great truths of the gospel. The venerable author 
is said to be a man of profound learning, who has raised him- 
self, by his talents and eloquence, from the office of a common 
priest, to one of the first dignities of the Russian Church. The 
anonymous editor, or translator, informs us that the sermons, 
which we are now introducing to the notice of our readers, 
were written and preached, when he was a parish priest at 
Moscow, and that they have been taken with his consent, from 
some manuscript volumes in his own hand-writing, dated in the 
a 1787 and 1788, and hitherto unpublished in the Russian 

anguage. ‘The subjects of these discourses are, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism (Eph. iv. 5); the difference between the baptism 
of John and of Christ,—the baptism of water and of the Spirit 
(John i. 31—3%); since salvation is by faith, what place is 
io be assigned to good works? (Eph. ii. 8, 9.) and the persons 
Sor whom Christ prays. (John xvii. 9.) As the volume now 
under consideration is neither large nor costly, we shall make 
only one or two extracts, chiefly for the purpose of showing 


* His translator, Dr. Pinkerton, has enriched his work with many valuable 
notes, an appendix relative to the Seceders from the Russian Church (containing 
much curious matter), for which we must refer to his volume, and an historical me- 


pn on the Russian Clergy, whence we have derived several interesting particu- 
ars, 
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the unity of sentiment between this author and the venerable 
Platon, on some important topics which have been agitated in 
this country. Our first passage shall be taken from the second 


discourse on baptism. 


«¢ As Jesus Christ, when he was baptized in the river Jordan bv his 


forerunner John, received from on high the manifestations of his divi- 


nity—received a testimony of it by the descent of the Holy Spirit, like 
a dove, and by the voice of his heavenly Father, that he was his Son, 
begotten by him from Eternity, in whom he is ever weil pleased— 
that he is the true God; so every one baptized in faith in the name of 
the life-giving Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, re- 
ceives a spiritual anointing through the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and the sealing by his gifts ; the seal or testimony that Christ is more 
than a servant; that he is a son, and if a son, then an heir of God; that 
he is already of the kingdom of holiness, of the ¢ holy nation,’’ of the 
peculiar people ; the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and not of water, 
effects all this. Water, which washes the body from defilement, is used 
in baptism, not as the thing which by itself purifies the inner man, but 
merely as the thing which represents the invisible Spirit of God, which 
can perfectly wash, cleanse, purify, and sanctify: but from this differ- 
ence, between the outward and inward baptism—between the baptism 
of John and of Christ, with water and with the Spirit, we must not be 
satisfied with the mere outward action—the external administration of 
the ceremony ; we must not reckon it sufficient to wash the man with 
water, which does not cleanse the inner man, but only represents that 
there is power and strength communicated to the man by the saving 
operation. | 

** The outward baptism with water is still without power, and with- 
out efficacy to procure the pardon of sin and true reconciliation, and 
even at present does not procure pardon, if it be only outwardly ad- 
ministered, without entire conversion by the invisible Spirit of God, 
who cleanses, vivifies, and sanctifies. Even now that Christ is come, 
as well asin the time of John. such baptisin will only be watery and 
not spiritual. As in the time of the apostles, after the ascension of the 
Lord to heaven, there were disciples, who when they were examined 
by the apostles whether they had received the Holy Ghost since they 
believed, answered, ‘ We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost:’ so even now, if of those that may 
be reckoned believers, of those that have been baptized, there 
may be persons who not only do not fecl the actual indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit in themselves, but have not even the understand- 
ing and ionistige of him: as at that time there were in Samaria 
such as heard from the apostle Philip the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus, and were baptized with 
water, yet nevertheless had not received the Spirit of God, were not 
honoured with the spiritual anointing, ‘ for as yet the Holy Ghost 
was fallen upon none of them,’ only as it is said in the Acts of the 
Apostles, they were baptized in the name of Jesus, and they received 
the Holy Ghost. * When Peter and John came to him from Jerusa- 
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lem, being sent by the other apostles, they prayed for them to God, 
and laid hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.’—So 
even now there may be persons who are baptized as Christians, with 
water only externally, who have not received the Holy Spirit; not 
profited by his saving operation: you ought therefore to be greatly 
_afraid lest the mystery of baptism has been administered only as a 
common external ceremony, and that you have been washed only with 
_water, and thus miss the blessed influences-of the Holy Spirit. 
“¢ He who enters upon the Christian calling, and seeks through the 
ordinance of baptism to receive forgiveness of sins and a new life, 
must pray the Lord our God to send down upon the outward sign of 
baptism, upon the natural water, the supernatural power of the Holy 
Spirit, to sanctify the water, and by the cleansing power of his sanc- 
tification, purify from pollution both the body and the soul, and 
quicken them into immortal life”’ (Desnitzki, p. 24—28.) 


On the subject of faith and good works, this author has the 
following remarks. 


“‘ Faith in Christ is the foundation of our salvation. It is the be- 
ginning of life, and good works must spring from it, to manifest this 
life. ‘They must serve as marks that the inner man lives by faith; 
wherefore the apostle James saith, ‘ Shew thy faith by thy works,’ 
(ch. ii. 18.) as if he had said, * Since ye believe in Christ—since ye 
consider yourselves redeemed by him, and think that ye have been 
made alive in your inner man by faith, then shew your faith by being 
_made alive through it to good works.’ It is the property of life to 
act; as the natural man does not conceive himself, quicken himself, 
produce himself, but deriving his being from God through his parents, 
is born and receives strength to move and act, and being alive must 
act : so, in like manner, the spiritual, the inner man cannot save him- 
self; cannot regenerate himself, or give himself spiritual and eternal 
life, but receives it from above, even from the Father of our Lord 
_Jesus Christ, through faith [as his mother]. Having spiritual fellow- 
ship with Christ by faith; being by him regenerated and restored to 
life, he must of necessity act and perform good and spiritual works ; 
and that in order to shew and testify that he lives by faith, and is re- 
generated by it. As, under the Old Testament dispensation, the cir- 
cumcision of the foreskin of the flesh was only a sign of the righteous- 
_ hess of faith in the Messiah, but such a sign as it was indispensably 
necessary to observe, although the individual himself might be an un- 
righteous man; so now, under the New Testament, good works, al- 
though they do not justify us, must be performed, that they may 
serve as signs of the righteousness of faith. Faith having justified and 
quickened us, must infallibly produce good works; not for justifica- 
tion, but to shew that it exists in man; hence it is said, that * faith 
_without works,’ that is, destitute of the appropriate signs, ‘ is dead:’ 
such faith cannot quicken the man. 
‘* But in addition to this, true living faith appropriating to itself 
justification through Christ must produce good works, in testimony of 
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showered upon us. As children love their parents according to the 
flesh, not in order that they may gain any thing from them, but ra- 
ther to express their thankfulness for the love and care with which 
they have nourished them from their birth:—and further, in regard to 
their inheritance, they must be convinced, that asit was no defect in the 
love of their parents to give them life, neither can it argue a defi- 
ciancy of love to bestow also the means of prolonging life; so in the 
spiritual birth, we must love God; yield ourselves to his holy will, 
and do works of righteousness—not to merit the Christian inheritance, 
the kingdom of God, but rather to express our gratitude to him for 
the grace which has redeemed us. We must be persuaded that the 
kingdom of God is not the wages of an hireling, but the gift of God: 
a generous, gratuitous grant flowing from the love of God, * of grace,’ 
for the sake of Christ. But our love, and other good works, are a debt, 
and not deserving of any recompense—‘ We have done that which 
was our duty to do’ (Luke xvii. 10.) saith Christ. Do not think that 
you have performed much, and are worthy of a reward for your ser- 
vice; by no means, but when ye have done all, say, We are unprofit- 
able and useless servants. 

“ Behold then, Christians! what faith is, and what our works are. 
See that our salvation is in Christ alone, depending upon his merit, 
and obtained on our part only by faith, which likewise is the gift of 
God. See too that faith must, without fail, bring along with it good 
works, and thus prove its existence: and as an appropriate test of our 
gratitude to God for our redemption, let us believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ with a true and sincere heart;. believe that he is our life 
and onr salvation ; believe that we are saved by his grace alone through 
faith ; then we shall do good, love Him with all our soul, make all our 
‘desires bow to his will, and according to his commandment, love 
our neighbour as ourselves ; yield ourselves servants to him in all obe- 
dience, to testify to him that we are his grateful children, mindful of 
his great goodness manifested in our creation, but more especially in 
redeeming us through the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Des- 
nitzski, p. 37—41.) 


The whole of the discourses on the characters for whom 
Christ. prays (John xvii. 9.) is truly excellent: but we can find 
room only for one extract more. Having stated at length 
who are the persons intended, he thus sums up his argument, 
and shows for whom Christ does not pray, and consequently 
who are excluded from salvation. 


** Jesus Christ prays and intercedes for every one, who, having heard 
the divine word proceeding from the Father, penetrates its meaning, 
‘and confesses it. To him the sacrifice of Christ is saving—reconcili- 
ation is obtained—redemption is effected. He believes that it is true, 
and proceeds from God; receives it into himself, observes it, fulfils 
it; confesses Jesus Christ to be the ambassador of God, the sent of 
God the Father; co-operates with his Holy Spirit; believes in the tri- 
hypostatical God; believes so that he leaves the world, renounces ‘his 
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own will, and cleaves to Christ; reckons himself to be of ‘him, and 
not of the world—to be of him alone, and not of the flesh—to be of 
him alone, and not of the devil. Christ sanctified himself, offered 
himself in sacrifice, died for every one who sacrifices hi:aself to him, 
who serves him in body and spirit, sanctifies himself in soul and heart, 
who dies to the world, and abides in him. Jesus Christ gives life, 
eternal life to every one who, like the branches in the vine, abides in 
him, who finds in him the heavenly manna, is nourished by his spi- 
ritual food, and produces fruit, is regulated by his doctrine, and goes 
on towards perfection. 

“For every one Christ prays, who with a true and sincere heart 
has recourse to him by faith, and asks in prayer. ‘ Every one that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened.’ For all those who thus believe the Mediator 
between God and man, the God-man Jesus Christ prays—‘ I pray for 
them,’ saith he, ‘ and not for them only, but for all who shall believe 
on me through their word.’ ‘ But I pray not for all the world ’—but 
who are to be understood by the term ¢he world, and who are excluded 
from the prayer of Christ? Under the name the world, not only are 
those to be understood who do not know Christ at all, and do not be- 
lieve in him, as for instance heathens; not only those are meant who 
might by the works and miracles of Christ know him and believe in 
him; but who like the Jews, through obstinacy would not acknow- 
ledge him. Not only, I say, are such included under the denomina- 
tion of the world, but also all those who, knowing the word of God 
from Jesus Christ, and having professed the faith, do not produce 
fruit from that divine seed, and increase it; but it is choked and de- 
filed in them by the world, and they rest in the mere name of Christ- 
ianity. All these are to be understood as the world, who are in strict 
alliance with the world, are firmly attached to it, whose hearts are 
chained down to earthly things, whose thoughts are earthly, sensual, 
devilish—not heavenly, spiritual, divine. 

‘‘ Hence we may conclude that every one is excluded from the 
prayer of the Lord, and is condemned with the world, who is the 
friend of the world, and in fellowship with it, and is not one with 
Christ. Every one loses, with the unbelieving heathen, eternal life, and 
is destined to eternal death, who leads the life of a heathen, who in- 
dulges in luxuries and drunkenness, and lust and avarice; lives as if he 
had never known Christ, nor heard his holy doctrine. Every one 
falls short of salvation through the Saviour, has no participation in the 
sacrifice of his death, or his supper in the heavenly kingdom, who, 
with the obstinate Jews, if not in words yet in deed, puts Christ to 
death ; in words like Judas, embraces him, bat in deed abandons him- 
self to the world, the flesh, and the devil; and for a little gain, a very 
small satisfaction, betrays him to those who crucify and murder him. 
Every one is excluded from reconciliation with the Father who is not at 
peace with himself and with his neighbour; in whom tumultuous 
sions and vices live, who endeavours not and jntends not to overcome 
his lust and desires, and in whom dwell anger, envy, enmity, maleve- 
lence towards others like himself, and who cannot find peace from the 
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Being whois above him. Every one who flies from the holiness of 
Jesus is estranged from him, and seeks not repentance nor communion 
with Christ, nor strength from him for his direction, and thinks not 
of amendment. No one can come into fellowship with God who is 
-here alienated from him, joined to the world and the flesh, and abides 
‘not in Christ his temple, his inner man, but defiles it by the lusts of 
the flesh, pride, the world, and the devil, and does not prepare it for 
‘a habitation of God, even to the end of his life. No one can hope in 


‘the mediation of Christ who does not pray that he may intercede for 


him ; and if he asks, yet not as he ought to ask, but merely in words, 
and not with the heart. He honours him with the words of his mouth, 
but his heart is far from him. He prays, but only with external cere- 
mony, not with inward humility of soul—he prays in outward form, 
not in inward power. And as the Lord sees the inner mind, hears 


‘the sighing of the heart, accepts the spiritual prayer—those who with 


‘their lips only call him, Lord! Lord! shall not be saved, according 
to his own declaration. He who asks not from the bottom of his 
heart, but with a wavering unsettled mind, and who is a christian onl 

by profession, is excluded from the prayer and intercession of Christ. 
‘Behold then of whom it is that he says, 1 pray not for all the world.’ 
‘He does not pray for those who do not seek his prayers, he excludes 
from a participation of his ‘ sanctification’ those who do not endeav- 
‘our to obtain sanctification. They fall short of life who willingly for- 
‘sake Life, that is, himself; and go to the lost world, and love it—he 
‘removes them from redemption, who with their own wills remove from 
him. Summoned to the judgment of God, he calls and they do not 
hear his voice; he draws them, but they do not go; he knocks, and 


‘they do not open. It is just that such should be excluded from the 


flock—cast off from mediation—lose redemption. It is just that our 


‘Saviour should thus address his Father: ‘ Righteous Father! I pray 


for these, I pray not for the world.’”’ (Desnitzski, pp. 48, 49. 51—54.) 


_» The coincidence between the preceding paragraphs and the 
best divines of our national church, cannot fail to attract the at- 
tention of all who are conversant with the latter. The lovers of 

ure and unsophisticated religious truth, will be gratified to 


dearn (on the authority of the translator), that the venerable 


metropolitan, Desnitzski .* still continues to deliver his week] 
‘instructions in the monastery of St. Alexander Nevski, and for 


‘the most part unwritten, after having performed the service. 
‘The simple illustration of ‘divine truth, in the language under- 


stood vy all, attracts a great multitude, not only of the common 

ple, but likewise persons of the highest rank, who also reckon 
it a happiness to have these opportunities of profiting by the 
pious and touching addresses which fall from the lips of their 
yeloved pastor.” 

The Russian clergy are completely exempted from all civil 
taxes, and also from corporal ameubiadon even in the case of 
committing capital crimes. By an imperial decree issued in 
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1801, they are permitted to hold lands; but the greater part of 
their support is derived from the free-will offerings of their 

arishioners, and their revenues are comparatively small. . The 

ussian empire is divided into thirty-six eparchies or dioceses ; 
the extent of which is nearly the same as that of the provinces om 
governments. In these, there are 483 cathedrals and 26,598 
churches, many of which are magnificent edifices. ‘The service of. 
the ‘ Orthodox Church’ is comprised in more than twenty folio 
volumes, all in the Slavonic or ancient languge of the country, 
which is not well understood by the greater part of the modern 
Russians. ‘ Twelve of these volumes, one for every month, con- 
tain the particular services and hymns for the festivals of the 
saints, who are so numerous in the Greek calendar, that their 
number far exceeds that of days in the year. The chief part of 
the service consists of psalms and hymns, which, instead of being 
sung, are now mostly read, and in a very rapid,—not to say 
unintelligible manner. The gospel, however, is always read 
slowly, and in a distinct and audible voice. Since the a of 
Peter the Great, and of Catherine II., both of whom introduced 
numerous salutary regulations and restrictions into the monas- 
teries and nunneries of Russia, these are less peopled than 
formerly, though the monastic order (which’ adheres to the rule 
of St. Basil) cannot be altogether abolished without an essential 
change in the constitution of the church; for the higher ranks 
of the clergy can only be chosen from the monks. ‘The nunne- 
ries, which continue to subsist, are properly asylums for aged 
or unfortunate females, who there spend the remainder of their 
days in retirement, most of them being usefu!ly employed. 

M. Stourdza devotes an entire chapter to the subject of toler=. 
ation, on which he has many sensible and just observations. 
Toleration, he contends, is the great and distinguishing feature 
of the Russian church: and his assertions are corroborated by 
Dr. Pinkerton, who states that all ranks of Russians are in 
general free from that persecuting rancour against other religious 

ersuasions, which has been so characteristic of the Roman Catho- 
ics. Though the Russians adhere strictly to the doctrines and ce- 
remonies of their own church, yet not only the laity, but also the 
ai far from thinking that there is no salvation without 
er pale. : 
ie concluding our account of M. Stourdza’s volume, we cannot 
but take notice of the flights of oriental imagination, which are 
frequently to be found in it. These, perhaps, may be pardoned 
in a layman and a counsellor of state, from whom it would be 
absurd to look for that order and regularity which we naturally 
expect to see in the composition of a divine: but, while we recog- 
nize in his pages much truly Christian feeling, we also regret to 
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find him too often treating of Christianity as a system, a theory, 
a specul:itive doctrine, rather than as a vivifying principle, the 
life of the living, and the preparative of eternity. ‘This writer 
ventures to predict high destinies for the national church of his 
country. ‘ She has,’ he says, ‘ been persecuted: she has passed 
through fire and water; she has resisted the assaults of Islamism, 
and has converted the north. She has, indeed, been deprived 
of her splendid vestments; but nothing can wrest from her that 
depositum of faith and of tradition, which she has preserved, un- 
adulterated and uninjured. ‘Though the ‘ Orthodox Church ’ is 
now undergoing a Babylonish captivity, yet she shall rebuild the 
temple : and that stone which human builders have pretended to 
reject, shall become the corner-stone of the sacred edifice.’ 

The introduction of Bible Societies (now amounting to more 
than two hundred), and of schools of national instruction, into the 
vast dominions of Russia, together with the wise and liberal mea- 
sures which are now in progress for promoting the moral and 
civil improvement of its immense population,—lead us to hope, 
that M. Stourdza’s expectations may be realized. Sincerely do 
we wish that Russia may unite all her efforts with those of the 
Protestant churches in carrying Christianity, with its attendant 
blessings, into remote countries: for she has nothing to fear from 
the church of Rome, so long as the latter pursues her present 
narrow policy, recoiling with affright from the pure word of 
God, and prostrating herself before the fallible word of man. 


Arr. VI—MRS. HANNAH MORE'S BIBLE RHYMES. 
Bible Ries, on the Names of all the Books of the Old and 


New Testament, with Allusions to some of the principal In- 


cidents and Characters. By Hannah More. 12mo. pp. 94. 
Cadell. London, 1821. 


Ir any one were to ask us to give them a general description of 
Mrs. More’s spirit and manner in conversation with her friends, 
we do not know that we could convey the idea more effectually, 
than by referring them to this little book of familiar rhymes. 
The enquirer would there find a graceful, flowing, unstudied 
exhibition of the most important truths which can interest a 
mind anxious about its immortal concerns; the pastime, if we 
may so express ourselves, of an intellect great, and a spirit lofty 
in the smallest undertakings; and through the gaiety of whose 
unpretending couplets, a vein of pious composure, of affectionate 
sensibility, and tempered zeal, is characteristically apparent. 
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Just of this sort is the conversation of Hannah More,—easy, 
pointed, unpresuming, pure, spiritual, and learned. We have, 
therefore, a great value for this little book, as a sort of portrait of 
the ordinary manner of this distinguished woman. 

It is not to be expected that we should make an elaborate 
article upon this unlaboured production, which was written as an 
attractive preparation of the young mind for the studious perusal 
of the Sacred Volume, by laying before it a shert, familiar, and 
condensed view of its properties, distinctions, and gencral excel- 
lence. ‘This has been done in verse, of the four feet measure, 
with an apology for its unsuitableness to the dignity of the sub- 
ject, for the sake of bringing the matter more within the grasp of 
young memories, and of giving to the work an air of less preten- 
sion, and perhaps of greater cheerfulness. For the object evi- 
dently in the view of the author, we think this little performance 
well calculated, and that it would answer the best of purposes to 
lodge the greater part of it in the memory of a young person, 
exemplifying its several delineations by specimens from the 
sacred book itself. We will now let the work speak for itself; 
and we trust that the reader will agree with us, that in the ex- 
tracts we shall produce,. which are taken without much selection, 
there is more of real poetical merit than the title ‘* Biblical 
Rhymes” adequately expresses. 

The Book of Psalms, and the leading circumstances of the 
life and character of the royal minstrel, are glanced at with great 
spirit and effect in the following lines, the words and argument 
of which convey important truths, which cannot be too early 
and hardly too late impressed upon the heart. 


«Ts it a seraph strikes the strings ? 
Or is it royal David sings ? 
Thy Psaums divinely bring to view, 
Jesus, thy root and offspring too. 
Mark, how the author’s hallow’d lays 
Begin with prayer, and end with praise ! 
Commerce how sure! which, while it gives 
Due payment, rich returns receives ; 
As tides, which from the shore recede, 
Return to fill the native bed, 
So praise, which we to God im 
Comes back in blessings to the heart. 
Gainful return, to man when given 
Such interchange ’twixt earth and heaven!” (P. 28.) 


The prophet Isaiah holds his proper distinction among the 
subjects recorded im this pious little manual. He is very sweetly 
announced, and we are not afraid to say, that it was necessary to 


be endued with the feelings both of a poet and a Christian to 
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be qualified for describing, as Mrs. More has done, the excel- 
lencies of this sublime Organ of the Holy Spirit. 


Thee, great Isai#h, dare I paint, 
Prophet, evangelist, and saint ? 
So just thy strong prospective view, 
*Tis prophecy and history too. 
Rapt in futurity, he saw, 
The Gospel supersede the law. 
‘‘ Prophet! in thy immortal lines, 
The fulness of perfection shines ; 
There, present things the Spirit seals, 
‘There, things that shall be he reveals. 
Doctrine and warning, prayer and praise, 
Alike our admiration raise. 
Amaz’d, we see the hand divine 
Each thought direct, inspire each line. 
Still has the seraph’s burning coal 
Left its deep impress on the soul ; 
Still shall the sacred fire survive, 
Warm all who read, touch all who live! 
‘*’Twere hopeless to attempt the song, 
So vast, so deep, so sweet, so strong ! 
Fain would I tell how Sharon’s rose, 
In solitary deserts blows ; 
Fain would I speak of Carmel’s hill, 
Whose trees the barren waste shal] fill; 
Of Lebanon’s transplanted shade, 
To sandy valleys how convey'd; 
The noble metaphors we find 
To loftiest objects there assign’d. 
These splendid scenes before us bring 
Th’ invisible redeeming King. 
In every image, hae, 
: Messiah! we behold Thee shine.” (P. 35, 36.) 


“ Here all God’s attributes unite ; 

The gracious and the infinite : 

Beyond imagination’s dream, 

Thy true, august, and holy theme. 

All that the loftiest mind conceives, 

All that the strongest faith believes, 

All were too feeble to express 

God's love, his power, his holiness ! 

His length, and breadth, and depth, and height, 

In all their wide extremes unite: .. 

No danger of excess is here ; 
_To sink too low is all thy fear.” (P. 37.) 
, “ To Him all Lebanon could bring 

Only a worthless offering ; 
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The waters at His bidding, stand 
Within the hollow of his hand; 
The mountains in his scales are weigh’d, 
The hills are in‘his balance laid; 
Measur’d by his almighty hand, 
The globe a particle of sand ! 
Though with tremendous arm he come, 
With power which strikes the nations dumb ; 
Centre and source of light and love, 
In whom we are, and live, and move ; 
Though not confin’d to time or place, 
Not to the vast extent of space ; 
Objects of his paternal care, 
The meanest still his mercies share ; 
He who in highest heaven resides, 
Yet in the contrite heart abides. 
Now, shepherd-like, his flock he feeds, 
The tender bears, the feeble leads ; 
Power to the weak, but trusting saints 
He gives, and might to him that faints. 
‘* The young may fail, the strong be weak, 
But all who his salvation seek, 
Strong in the Lord, shall be renew’d ; 
With new-born vigour be endu’d ; 
On eagles’ wings sublimely soar, | | 
To fear, and faint, and sin no more.”  (P. 37—39.) 
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The interesting tale of the fortitude and miraculous deliver- 
ance of the three holy children, whose pious contumacy was — 
proof against the terrors of the fiery furnace, is told in very 
pleasing couplets. 


“ The king an image vast display’d, | 
Enormous was the statue made : 
With impious zeal his laws ordain, 
All should repair to Dura’s plain. 
Princes and counsellors appear, 
Rulers of provinces be there ! 
At sound of sackbut, psaltery, flute, 
All must attend: who dares dispute . 
The high behest, who will not own 
The idol’s godhead, shall be thrown 
Deep in the fiery cauldron’s blaze, 
And burn in that capacious vase. 

** See Dura’s plain how crowded now ! 
All make the prostituted vow ; 
All praise, all honour, all adore; 
The zealous king can ask no more. 
What, all? Is no exception found, | 
In idol worship a// abound? 
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The holy brotherhood behold, 

In God’s almighty strength how bold ! 

Nor flute nor sackbut’s sound controls 

The firm, fix’d purpose of their souls. 

Their eyes, their hearts, are rais'd on high, 

The burning cauldron they defy. 

Now hear the valiant brothers speak, 

See them magnanimously meek. 

No arts to soothe the haughty king, 

No charge against his idol bring, 

No doubts, no fears, no hesitation ; 

They wait no slow deliberatien. 

Prepar’d they stand. They scorn to swerve : 

‘ Thy gods, O king, we will not serve; 

We serve Jehovah; his command 

Can save his servants from thy hand, 

E’en from the flames his children save; 

Snatch from the fearful fiery grave. 

If not, obedience is his due, 

In life, in death, resolv’d and true, 

No image shall our worship see, 

No idol, though set up by thee.’ 

The king with madd’ning fury turns ; 

With sevenfold heat the cauldron burns ; 

To such intensity it grew, 

The men who cast them in, it slew. 

The ardent blaze unaw’d they dare, 

They burn not! God’s own Son is there ! 

Sav'd by an all-controlling hand, 

Unhurt, amidst the flames they stand. 

Triumphant Lord ! sav'd by thy power, 

Nor floods shall drown, nor flames devour. 
*“‘ The awe-struck king the scene surveys ; 

Hear him the cry of rapture raise : 

‘ They live! come forth! let my command 

Be strait proclaim’d throughout the land ; 

Let Babylon's wide empire know 


God reigns above, and rules below.” (P. 42—44.) 
The imagery of the subline Habakkuk is described with great 


“* God came from Teman ; what array 
Of conftuent glories marks his way! 
Brightness above, around was sent ; 

The pestilence before him went. 
The skies with unkrown splendours blaze, 


_ Heaven shows his power, and earth his praise ; 


The everlasting mountains fled, 
The rivers trembled in their bed ; 
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Bow’d the perpetual hills; the deep | 
Through its dark caves was heard to sweep. 
His arrows fly! Lord, at thy will 
Th’ astonish'd sun and moon stand still ! 
The shining of thy glitt’ring spear 
Transfix the heathen bands with fear. 
One glance of thy pervading eye 
Measures the earth; the nations fly 
Dissolv’d and scatter’d ; Cushan’s tents 
Burst forth in deep and loud laments. 
They tremble at the distant sound, 
Sudden thy troops their tents surround. 

“© Yet though Chaldea’s hostile band 
Pour in their hordes, despoil the land ; 
Yet though the fig-tree may be found 
With neither fruit nor blossom crown’d; 
The olive and the vine decay, 
And flocks and herds be torn away ; 
My song of praise my God shall hear, 
More free, more fervent, more sincre. 
‘ Revive thy work ;’ thouglr all should fail, 
Let grace and godliness prevail. 

. par of my strength; my joy, my crown, 
Thy boundless mercies let me own ! 
Thy great salvation sets me free, 
I shall have all in having Thee.” (P. 50—52.) 


The New Testament is rightly observed by Mrs. More to be 
less pliant than the old to the purposes of poetry. Truths so 
transcendent must be approached with a holy fear; and scarce- 
ly less than genuine inspiration can, with safety, venture upon 
the thrice sacred theme. Mrs. More’s fervour has elevated her 
to the confines, and her pious discretion has interdicted her ad- 
vance. It is in the following manner that she has tremblingly 
touched her lyre. 

“We pass each suffering, glorious scene, 
The manger and the Cross between ; 
All he began to do, and teach 
We pass, till Calvary we reach. 
The attempt almost too bold we deem, 
And trembling touch the awful theme. 


All eloquence, all er of speech, 
Fall shert, and could but faintly e 
Th’ incarnate God’s last scene of love. 
Abandon’d, none his woes ake; 
One friend denies him, all forsake. 

“« Yet though the sacred blood was shed, 
Captivity was captive led.’ 
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The annals of mankind explore, 

Did ever conqueror before 

Make palpable to human eyes, 

Achieve, such glorious victories ? 
Besides the triumphs of his grace 

Which only faith's purg'd eye can trace ; 
Marvels applied to sight and sense, ; 
Exhibit his omnipotence. q 
Shrouded Divinity confest, 

What prodigies the Lord attest! 

Things contrary, opposing creatures 
Struck at the sight, forget their natures; 
The human voice is mute ; the dumb | 
And senseless eloquent become. 
Things breathless, things inanimate 

Renounce, nay contradict their fate. lg 
Things never meant to sympathise 
Astonish unbelieving eyes. 

The firm earth trembled at the view; 

Th’ indignant sun his light withdrew ; 

No natural cause eclips’d his face, 

He would not witness man’s disgrace. 

Asunder torn, the rocks proclaim | 

Their sympathies with loud acclaim. 

The yawning sepulchres unclose ; 

To life their sleeping tenants rose ; 

The Temple’s vail is seen to rend, 

And with it all distinctions end! 

All various nature takes a part, 

All, save the obdurate human heart. 

The soldier, and th’ expiring thief 

Alone, proclaim their firm belief. 

Lord, ‘ It is finished:’ here we meet 

Promise and prophecy complete.” (P.63—65.) 


We will give one more passage, from which we may deduce no 
very faint impression of the consolation and corroboration which 
faith imparts to the soul, when no earthly solace remains. 


** Thy triumphs, Faith, we need not take 
Alone from the blest martyr’s stake ; 
In scenes obscure, no less we see 
That faith is a reality. 
An evidence of things not seen, 
A substance firm whereon to lean. 
Go search the cottager’s lone room, 
The day scarce piercing through the gloom ; 
The Christian on his dying bied 
Unknown, unletter’d, hardly fed ; 
No flatt’ring witnesses attend, 
To tell how glorious was his end; 
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Save in the book of life, his name 
Unheard, he never dreamt of fame. 
No human consolation near, 

No voice to soothe, no friend to cheer. 
Of every earthly stay bereft, 

And nothing—but his Saviour left. 
Fast sinking to his kindred dust, 

The Word of Life is still his trust. 
The joy God’s promises impart 

Lies like a cordial at his heart; 
Unshaken faith its strength vee 
He loves, believes, adores, and dies. (P. 85, 86.) 


Such is the productive energy of the mind of Mrs. Hannah 


More, amidst declining years, sufferings, and bereavements. She 


now pursues the remainder of her journey alone, after losses 
which have left the world almost a wilderness for her. But she 
treads the valley not companionless; her thoughts are cheerful 
company, faith supports her steps, hope illumines her path, and 
charity cheers her progress. She has still a large family that 


stand spiritually related to her among the mothers, and wives, 


and daughters of Britain, and at this moment there does not 
live the woman connected with society by so many gentle ties 


and endearing affinities. When we consider her long and la- 


borious service in the cause of humanity; the diffusive good 


wrought by the various productions of her intellect; her tracts, 


which have opened the prospect of another world in the darkest 


‘corners of that in which we live ; her treatises, which have forced. 


their way among the highest ranks, and gained for truth, and 


‘conscience, and the claims of the soul,’ a short hearing amidst 


the revelry and riot of tumultuary pleasure; when we think 
of those personal labours of love, that once filled a wide cir- 
cuit of visitation round her happy residence, when her presence 
carried joy, and consolation, and instruction, to the scenes of 
want, and woe, and brutal ignorance, we feel a sort of kindred 
cord that binds us to her, together with the whole human race; 
and when we think of the contrast in which those stand opposed 
to her, who, in their accursed publications, labour to ensnare the 
soul, and to intercept the hopes of the rising generation, or who, 
as politicians, or lawyers, or pseudo-philanthropists, contend for 


the diabolical influence of the press, under pretence of upholding 


its freedom, we can hardly look upgn such beings as partaking 
with her of a common nature ;—the distance between them is so 
immeasurably vast, that we can scarcely do justice to it without 


either exalting this lady above human praise, or sinking those 
men below human charity. 
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Arr. VIIL—RECORDS OF THE REALM. 


Reports from the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to 
execule the Measures, recommended by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, respecting the Public Records of 
the Kingdom, &c. 1800—1819. In two volumes, folio. 


Tuesx, splendid volumes, which have just issued from the 
press of his Majesty’s printers, do not in strictness fall 
under the cognizance of our tribunal, having been executed by 
royal command, for the use and information of the House of 
Peers, But as they contain matters of the highest import- 
ance to our national history, and also to the security of free- 
hold property, together with a satisfactory account of the 
annual expenditure of very considerable parliamentary grants, 
which (we happen to know) has been conducted with 
the most scrupulous regard to economy, and to the actual 
value of the labour performed; we gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to us, of redeeming the piedge given 
in a former volume of our journal*, and of offering to our 
readers an outline of the proceedings of the Right Hon. 
the Commissioners on the Public Records of the Realm. 

In pursuance of an address to his late Majesty from the 
House of Commons, in 1800, a commission was issued, em- 
powering certain Right Honourable and learned persons 
therem mentioned, to investigate the state of the national 
records in Great Britain. The result of their inquiries was 
communicated to Parliament in an elaborate Report, of which 
we gave a notice in the volume above referred to. The royal 
commission was renewed in 1806, and again in 1817 ; and the 
details of the Commissioners’ proceedings are comprised in 
the volumes, of which we are now to present an outline to our 
readers. 

After appointing sub-commissioners and other officers to 
assist them in the execution of their important duties, and 
establishing a system of monthly and annual returns from all 
persons employed by them, (by which fraud or imposition was 
effectually prevented,) the commissioners directed their atten- 
tion to the investigation of the state of the buildings in which 
our national records are deposited ; the formation of catalogues, 
calendars, and indexes for facilitating reference to them; the 
transfers of certain records to other offices to which pet t most 


suitably belonged, and the selection of original records and 
documents for publication. 


* British Review, vol, xiv. p, 376, 
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I. With respect to the state of the depositories of our 
national records, it is sufficient to remark, that measures have 
been taken towards providing a more secure repository for the 


state papers in London, and also towards rendering the arrange- 


ment of the State-Paper Office more complete, and more suit- 
able to the dignity and importance of their nature, and their 
utility to the public service: objects for which no ade- 
quate provision had been made prior to the constitution of the 
Record Commission. Increased.accommodation has also been 
provided for the Journal and Paper-Office of the House of 
Commons, for the Record-Offices in the Chapter-House at 
Westminster, and at the Tower of London, and for certain 
offices belonging to the Court of Chancery. There remain, 
however, a few repositories in London, the insecurity of which 
has often, but as yet to little purpose, been brought before the 
consideration of Parliament. In Scotland, the case is widely 
different. A General Register House was erected many years 
since at Edinburgh, the arrangements of which are admirable. 
Under the direction of the Commissioners for Scotland, that 
edifice has undergone very material repairs, and the disposition 
of the multifarious, national, and local documents, which are 
there deposited, has been greatly improved. 

Il. To those, who are interested in the transmission of ‘free- 
hold property, or in the exercise of particular feudal fran- 
chises, nghts, or emoluments, which were originally granted 
by the sovereigns of England or Scotland; it is of the utmost 
unportance that there should be accurate catalogues, calendars, 
and tndexes to the Records, by which such estates, franchises, 
or rights were conferred ; and in this department, the labours 
of the commissioners and of the officers employed by them 
have been eminently successful. 

In the State-Paper Office, great exertions have been made 
since the year 1802, in compiling calendars to the ro 
tetters, books of the Council of State durmg the interregnum, 
papers relatimg to trade, fisheries, foreign plantations, law- 
matters, &c. &c. Thirteen calendars of this description have 
been already eompleted, and five others are in progress. Much 
useful labour has also been bestowed in arranging and binding 
more than 400 volumes of various papers and documents, rela- 
ting to public affairs between the years 1516 and 1780. ‘The 
Records, transmitted in 1770 from the House of Lords to:the 
old State-Paper Office in the Treasury, have been examined and 
distributed into two classes: one relating to civil affairs from 
Henry III. to Henry VIII. ; and the other to military matters 
from Edward Ill. to Henry VIII.; and two chronological 
calendars of these articles have been formed. In the Chapter- 
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“House at Westminster, the arrangement of the Records sha 
‘been completed, and an entire general catalogue of its contents, 


has been formed, copies of which are deposited in that office, : 


-in the Tower of London, and in the British Museum. In the 
-Chapter-House also, the indexes and calendars to particular 
-series of Records have been revised and enlarged, and various 
-new indexes to others have been made or are in progress; and 
the numerous treaties between England and foreign countries, 
with other state-papers and documents, have been newly 
arranged. 

_, At the Tower, considerable progress has been made im ar- 
ranging the. State Papers, from the reign of Henry III, to that 
.of Edward ITI, and in arranging and indexing the proceedings 
.of the Court of Chancery, during the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
‘beth and King James I. Similar progress has been made in 
the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office (which is under the 
controul of the Court of Exchequer); and in the Register- 
House at Edinburgh. Various catalogues are in progress, 
adapted to the improved arrangement of the Records of that 
of the United Kingdom. 

_ In prosecuting the researches necessary for these various 
purposes, different instruments were discovered in one office, 
-which might with advantage to the public service be more ap- 
ed, transferred to others. In such cases the requisite 
transfers have been made. But what is yet more important is, 
that in the course of these inquiries many valuable records 
-have been found, which had been supposed to be no longer in 
-existence, or which had been lost in the confused heaps of un- 
arranged materials. Some of these discoveries have been made 
in the progress of arranging the unsorted records of ‘different 
offices, and others during the course of a search for charters 
‘and statutes in the cathedrals, universities, and other public re- 
_positories of records throughout England and Ireland. The 
.curious and interesting details of these discoveries fill man 
-pages of the Reports under our consideraiion, which we have 


‘not room to gems ; we pass therefore to 


Ill. The Works rote by order of the Commissioners. — 
‘These are of two c 


: asses, viz. 1. Calendars, Catalogues, and 
-Indexes ; and 2. Original Records, which have been selected 
and published either entire, or in abstracts, according to their 
‘apparent utility. 

| First, among the Calendars, Catalogues, &c. of English Re- 
cords, the consolidated Index * to the two celebrated volumes 
preserved in the Chapter-House at Westminster, and known by 


* Libri Censualis vocati Domesday-Book Indices. London, 1811, folio. 
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the name of Domesday Book, justly claims the pre-eminence. 
Domesday Book, one of the most antient records in England, 
is the register made by command of William the Conqueror, 
from which judgment.was to be given upon the value, tenure, 
and services of the lands therein described. The exact time of 
the Conqueror’s undertaking this survey is differently stated by 
historians, who have designated it by different appellations, 
which it is not necessary to enumerate. From the memorial of 
the completion of the survey, at the end of the second volume, 
it is evident that it was finished in the year 1086: and from an 
attentive comparison and consideration of several passages 
contained in the Record, that date is not only confirmed, ut 
there is also reason to believe that, by the multiplication of 
subordinate inquests, the work must have been completed ina 
short time: and that, from a transcript or abridgement of the 
returns or breviates from the different counties, the great re- 
ister was afterwards formed, which has ever since been known 
y the name of Domesday. rete 
Concerning the origin and object of this Record, historians 
are not agreed. Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland, affirms that this 
survey was made in imitation of the policy of Alfred, who, at 
the time he divided the kingdom into counties, hundreds, and 
tithings, had an inquisition taken, which was digested into a re- 
gister that was called, from the place in which it was reposited, 
the Roll of Winchester. There is, however, strong reason for 
doubting the formation of such a survey in the time of Alfred ; 
as we have only one solitary authority for its existence; and the 
most diligent investigation has not been able to recover, among 
the records either of the Saxon or of later times, the slightest 
indication that such a survey was ever known. The account 
contained in the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 1085, (which 
enters minutely into the motives for the formation of this sur- 
vey,) is in all probability correct, and we: believe is now 
nerally adopted. From that venerable fragment of early 
English history, we learn that in the nineteenth year of King 
William’s reign an invasion was apprehended from Denmark ; 
and the military constitution of the Saxons being then laid 
aside, and no other substituted in its stead, the kingdom was 
whollw defenceless, which occasioned the king to bring over a 
large — of Normans, and Bretons, who were quartered upon 
every landholder, and greatly oppressed the people. This ap- 
parent weakness, together with the grievances occasioned by a 
foreign force, might co-operate with the king’s remonstrances, 
and the better incline the nobility to listen to his proposals for 
putting them into a posture of defence. For, as soon as the 
VOL. XVIII. NO. XXXV. I 
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danger was past, the king held a great council to inquire into 
the state of the nation; the immediate consequence of which 
was the compiling of the great survey, called omesday-Book, 
which was finished the next year, (A. D. 1086,) and in the lat- 
ter end of that very year the king was attended by all his no- 
bility at Sarum, where all the principal land-holders submitted 
their lands to the yoke of military tenure, became the king’s 
vassals, and did homage and fealty to his person. 

For the adjusting of this survey certain commissioners, called 
the King’s Justiciaries, were appointed, who (it appears) asso- 
ciated to them some principal person in each county :, and these 
inguisitors, upon the oaths of the sheriffs, the lords. of each 
manor, the presbyters of each church, the reeves of every hun- 
dred, the bailiffs and six villans of every village, were to inquire 
into the name of the place, the person who held it in the time 
of King Edward the Confessor; who. was the present possessor; 
how many hides (an uncertain measure) of land the manor con- 
tained ; how many carrucates or plough-lands (that is, as much 
arable as could be managed: with one plough and the beasts 
belonging thereto in. one year), were in demesne; how many. 
homagers, villans, cotarii, servi, freemen, and tenants in socage 
there were; what quantity of wood, meadow, and: pasture ; how 
many mills and fishponds;. how much was.added or taken away; 
what was the gross:value in King Edward’s time, and how much 
each free-man or soc-mamhad.orhas. All this was to be ¢trebl 
estimated :—first, as:the estate was held in the time of the Con- 
fessor, then:as it was bestowed by King William; and, thirdly,, 
as its value stood at the formation of the survey. The jurors, 
moreover, were to state whether any advance could be made in 
the value. The inquisitions having been taken, were sent by 
the Justiciaries:to Winchester, and there classed and 
and entered in a register such as we now view it. The four 
northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land; and Durham, are not described in the survey ; neither is 
Lancashire under its proper title. It is not improbable that the 
royal commissioners might find it impossible to take any exact 
survey of the three counties northernmost of all, as. they had. 
suffered so much from the Conqueror’s revenge, and also 
from the frequent inroads of the Scots: and the whole of 
the: country between the Tees and Tyne (forming the county 
of Durham) had been conferred by Alfred on the bishop of that 
see, who, at the coming of the Conqueror, was reputed a Count 
Palatine. Upon the whole, the survey appears to have been 
made with as much. exactness as was possible. It is evident. 


from several passages of Domesday Book, that charters were 
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exhibited to the commissioners. A very large portion of the 
foroed charters, which are extant at this day, are to be referred 
to the period when this survey was made; they were fabricated 
by the monks, in their anxiety to make the titles to their property 

ood when the Norman commissioners came among them; some 
had even forged seals, an appendage of Norman origin which 
was introduced by Edward the Confessor. 

By the completion of the Domesday Survey, the Conqueror 
acquired an exact knowledge of the possessions of the crown. 
It afforded him the names of the landholders, who (as may be 
expected from the very numerous forfeitures that were caused 
pe: the prodigious slaughter of the English nobility at the battle 
of Hastings, and by the subsequent fruitless insurrections of those 
who survived,) were chiefly the soldiers and ministerial depen- 
dents of William the Norman. The churches and monasteries, 
however, continued to retain their anctent patrimony; in some 
instances, with considerable additions from the Conqueror him- 
self. Further, the Domesday Survey enabled him to fix the 

roportion of Danegeld * on the property of each landholder. 

his odious tax, from the payment of which the Confessor had 
absolved the English, was revived at am early period of William’s 
reign, and had become subject to numerous exemptions in favour 
of the clergy and religious houses, as well as of the great lords 
and barons, &c. who held by military service, and also in favour 
of persons who claimed to be exempt from it under especial 
nts from the King. Thus the produce of the tax was greatly 
minished. 

Independently of the immediate uses of this survey to the 
Conqueror, it is to this day a record of no small importance to 
the historian and to the antiquary, for the light it throws on the 
different classes of persons into which the En lish people were 
divided—the different denominations of lands, their culture, 
and measurement—the different denominations of money, and 
the persons and places that enjoyed the liberty of coinage— 
territorial jurisdictions and franchises—tenures and services— 
criminal and civil jurisdictions—ecclesiastical and historical 
matters therein noticed, besides many curious illustrations of 
ancient manners, which we have not room to detail. © 

But the historian and antiquary are not the only persons in- 
terested in this venerable document: it has always been consi- 
dered as the highest authority in the courts of law, and has been 
preserved from the time of William the Conqueror until now 


* Danegeld was the tribute, imposed by the Danes upon the of twel 
Pence on every hide of land through the realm of England. Saxons, twelve 
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with the most scrupulous attention. Appeals to the decision of. 
this survey occur so early as the reigns of Henry I. and King 
John: in subsequent reigns, the sages: in ancient demesne 
are extremely numerous, and the proof of ancient demesne 
still rests with the Domesday Survey. Other cases, in which its 
evidence is yet appealed to in our courts of law, are, in proving 
the antiquity of mills, and in setting up prescriptions iz non de- 
cimando (that is, to be discharged absolutely from the payment 
of tithes). By the statute 9 Edw. II., called Articul: Cleri, it 
was determined that prohibition should not lie upon demand of 
tithe for a new mill. The mill, therefore, which is found in 
Domesday, must be presumed older than the ninth year of Ed- | 
ward the Second, and is of course discharged, by its evidence, 
from tithe. Again, as most of the religious houses were exempted. 

enerally from paying tithes of lands in their own hands, from 
the paucity of dates in early documents, the Domesday Surve 
is very frequently the only evidence which can be adduced that 
the lands claiming a discharge were actually vested in such 
monastery or religious house. 

The original manuscript of Domesday Book is in two vo- 
lumes: it is written on vellum, of singular fineness and 
beauty, partly with red, but chiefly with black ink; and, not- 
withstanding the long series of years that have escaped since it. 
was finished, it is still legible with great ease. ‘The first is 
a large folio, written on three hundred and eighty-two pages of 
vellum, in asmall but plain character, and in double 6 etna 
on each page. It contains a survey of most of the counties of 
England, with the exception of Suitienbatinnd, Westmore- 
land, Durham, and part of Lancashire, which were never sur- 
veyed for the reason above noticed. The second volume is a 
small folio, written on four hundred and fifty double pages of 
vellum, in single columns, and in a character somewhat larger 
than that of the preceding volume. It contains the counties 
of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. Part of the county of Rut- 
land is included in Northamptonshire, and part of Lancashire 
in the counties of York and Chester. The order pursued in 
each county is this:—The king’s name and lands are first set 
down, and then those of the church, which are succeeded by 
the names and lands of the nobles according to their rank, 
who held of the king in capite. | 

In 1767, in consequence of an address from the House. 
of Lords, his late ajesty gave directions for the pub- 
lication of Domesday Book, among other records. An en- 
graved fac-simile was at first contemplated ; but the 
expense of such an undertaking caused it to be laid aside: 
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and a tolerably exact fac-simile metal having at length 


been obtained, the editing of the work was confided to 
Mr. Abraham ane Deputy Keeper of the Records in the 
Chapter-House at Westminster, a gentleman of singular learn- 
ing and experience in this department of literature, who had 
had almost daily recourse to the book for more than forty years. 
The work was commenced in 1770, and was completed early in 
1783, at the press of Mr. John Nichols: the type, with 
which it was executed, was destroyed in the fire which con- 
sumed his printing-office, in February, 1808. Accurately as 
Mr. Farley accomplished the task which had been assigned to 
him, the printed Domesday was comparatively of little value 
for want of minute indexes. This deficiency has been sup- 
plied, under the direction of the Record Commission, in a folio 
volume, containing indexes of names of persons, of places, and 
things, so minute (and from frequent reference, we can state, so. 
accurate), that the object of inquiry, if in the work, may be 
readily ascertained. These indexes have been compiled by the 
clerks inthe Record Office of the Chapter-House, under the 
superintendence of the late Right Hon. er, Rose, the 
principal keeper of that repository of our national muniments : 
and to them is sidhned a very elaborate Introduction to 
Domesday, by Mr, Ellis, one of the librarians of the British 
Museum, containing dissertations on the formation and exe- 
cution of the Record, the principal matters therein contained, its 
original uses, conservation, and authority in courts of law. 
From these disquisitions, which are comprised in eighty-eight 
well-filled folio pages, the preceding particulars have been chiefly 
—— In further illustration of this ancient and important 
record, the Commissioners have thought it their duty to printa 
supplemental volume of similar surveys, of nearly co-eval date, 
for Exeter, Ely, and Winton or Winchester, which appear to 
have been the original inquisitions whence the general survey 
was compiled, so far as relates to those districts: and, as 
the county palatine of Durham was not comprised within the 
Conqueror’s survey, they have deemed it expedient to add the 
contents of a similar survey for that county, denominated the 
Boldon Book, though its date is somewhat later. This supple- 
ment to Domesday forms a large volume in folio, and is en- 
riched with a critical and historical dissertation on the records 
a ma together with appropriate indexes, by its editor, 
r. Ellis. 


The following extract will give our readers an idea of the 
nature of this venerable Record : 
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In BrixistaN Hunn’. 
4 Com 
Rex ten BenMUNDESYE. herald? tenuit. Té se defd 


~ eee 4 ~ 
p. xiii, hid. m° p. xii. hid. Tra. é, viii. car. In ditio. € una 
car. 7 xxv. villi 7 xxxili. bord cu. un. car. 


Tbi nova 7 pulchra eccta. 7 xx. ac p’ti. Silva; v. porc 
de pasnag. In T.undonia. xiii, burgses de xliiii., den 


T.R.E. 7 moy vat. xv. lib 7 vicecom hf. xx. sof. 
p Comes morit ten. i. hida que T.R.E. 7 post fuit in hoc 5 
Thatis: 


In Brixtstan Hunpredo 

Rex tenet BenmMunpesye. Heraldus comes tenuit. Tunc se defen- 
debat pro xiii hidis, modo pro xii hidis. Terra est viii carrucatarum. 
In dominio est una carrucata et xxi villani et xxxiii bordariz cum iit 
carrucatis, Ibi nova et pre ecclesia, et xx acre prati. Silvav 
Rercss de pasnagio. In Lundonia xiii burgenses de xiliiii denariis. 

empore Regis Edwardi et modo valet xv libras et vicecomes habet xx 
solidos. Comes Moritoniensis tenet i hidam quae Tempore Regis 
Edwardi et post fuit in hoc Manerio. 


In English thus : 


** The king holds Benmunpesye. Earl Hera.p held it [before]. 
At that time it was rated at thirteen hides; now, at twelve. The 
arable Jand is eight carrucates [or plough-lands}. There is one carru- 
cate in demesne ; and twenty-five villans, and thirty-three bordars, 
with four carrucates. There is a new and handsome church, with 
‘twenty acres of meadow, and woodland for five hogs in pasnage time. 
In Lonpon are thirteen burgesses at forty-four pence. “ the time of 
ing Edward jt was valued, as it now is, at fifteen pounds; and the 
sheriff has twenty shillings. The Earl of Moriton holds one hide, 
which in the time of King Edward, and afterwards, was in this manor.” 


(2.) Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem*.—The Records 
preserved in the Tower of London, intitled IJnquisitiones 
post Mortem, or, as they are sometimes called, Escheats, 
commence with the early part of the reign of Henry III. 
and end with the third year of the reign of Richard ITI. 
The rest of the series is preserved at the Rolls Chapel. 
These inquisitions were taken by virtue of writs directed 
to the escheators of each county or district, to summon 
a jury on oath; who were to inquire of what lands any person 


* Calendarium Lnaquisitionum post Mortem, sive Escaetarum temporibus 
Regum Edw, I. et Edw. If. Vol, London, 1806.—Temp. Regis 


Vol. If, 1808. Temporibus Regum Ric. 11,—Ric, Vol. 1821, 
Olle, 
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died seised, and by what rents or services the same were held ; 
who was the next heir, and of what age, that the King might 
be informed of his right of escheat or wardship. They also 
show, whether the tenant was attainted of treason, or was an 
alien (in either of which cases his lands were seised into the 
King’s hands), as well as the quantity, quality, and value of 
such lands. These inquisitions post mortem constitute the best 
evidence which can be obtained, of the descent of families and 
of property, so long as this process made part of the law of the 
Jand. To superintend and regulate these inquiries, the Court of 
Wards and Liverieswas instituted by the statute of 32 Hen. VITI.; 
and this court itself was abolished at the Restoration of Bing 


‘Charles II., together with the oppressive tenures upon whi 


it was founded. The Calendar to these Records, now published 
in three volumes, is a transcript of the official calendars, 
revised and corrected with the originals, by the record-clerks 
in the Tower. They are furnished (as all the other publications 
of the Record Commission are) with ample indexes of places 
and of names of persons. 

(3,) and (4.) Calendars of the Charter-Rolls, and Inquisitiones 
ad quod Damnum.*—The Charter-Rolls in the Tower of London 
commence in the first year of the reign of King John, 1199, 


and end with the reign of Edward 1V. 1483. They contain 


royal grants of privileges to cities, towns, bodies corporate, 
and private trading ‘companies agape to those cities and 
towns; grants of markets, fairs, and free warrens ; grants of 
creation of nobility from the eleventh year of the reign of 
Edward II. to the end of the reign of Edward IV. together with | 
grants of privileges to religious houses, &c. The Inguisitiones — 
ad quod Damnum begin with the first year of the reign of 
Edward IJ. 1307, and end with the thirty-eighth year of 
Henry VI. They were taken by virtue of writs directed to the 
escheators of each county, when any grant.of a market, fair, 
or other privilege, or licence for the alienation of lands was 
solicited; and these escheators were to inquire, by a jury, 
whether such grant or alienation was prejudicial to the ing, 
or to others, in case the same should be made. ‘The official 
calendars to these two sorts of records are comprized in one 
volume. That of the Charter-Rolls is printed from the manu- 
script volumes, preserved in the Tower, apparently written in 
the time of James I. ; and the Calendar of the Inquisitiones ad 
quod Damnum is printed from one made under the direction 


of the late Mr. Astle, keeper of the Records in the Tower of 
London. 


* 1, Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarum et Inquisitionum ad quod Damnum. 
London, 1802, folio, 
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(5.) Patent Rolls.**—The Patent Rolls in the Tower of London 
commence in the third year of the reign of King John, and 
end in the twenty-third year of that of Edward IV. They 
contain grants of offices and lands, restitutions of temporali- 
ties to bishops, abbots, and other ecclesiastical persons ; con- 
firmations of grants made to bodies corporate, both ecclesias- 
tical and civil; grants in fee-farm, special liveries, grants of 
offices, patents of creation of peers, ‘and licences of all kinds 
which pass the great seal ; and on the backs of these rolls are 
commissions to justices of the peace, of sewers, and all com- 
missions, indeed, which pass the great seal. The calendar to 
these rolls, now published, is printed from four manuscript 
volumes, purchased by Mr. Astle in 1775 for public use, col- 
lated with two manuscripts in the Cottonian Library in the 
British Museum, from which many omissions and deficiencies 
in the Tower have been supplied. 

(6.) Abstract of the Exchequer Rolls, called Originalia.t— 
These Records are the estreats, transmitted from the Court of 
Chancery into the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office, of 
all grants of the crown enrolled on the Patent and other rolls, 
whereon any rent is reserved, any salary payable, or any ser- 
vice to be performed. The Abstract now published, in two 
volumes, commences with the roll of the twentieth year of 
Henry III. no earlier record of this nature being discoverable, 
and concludes with the end of the reign of Edward III. It 
has been compiled from a careful examination of the office re 
pertories with the Records themselves. 

Each of the preceding compilations relates only to the early 
pre of our national history; but, besides these, there have 

en published Catalogues of the Cottonian, Harleian, and 
Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum, which are 
executed in such a manner, as must not only greatly facilitate 
researches in that noble monument of national munificence, | 
but also enhance its value in the judgment of all who are com- 
petent duly to appreciate the treasures of historical, legal, 
antiquarian, and biblical information which are there deposited. 

(7.) Cottonian MSS.t—The high estimation in which the 
Cottonian Library has ever been held by all persons capable of 
forming a just notion of its value, is amply evinced, not only 
by the multitude of testimonies of learned men, who have had 


‘ Be. Calendarium Rotuloram Patentium, in Turri Londinensi. London, 1802, 
t Rotulorum Originalium in Curia Scaccarii Abbreviatio. Temporibus Regum 
Hen. Il, Edw. 1, et Edw. If, Vol. 1. London, 1805. Tempore Regis 
Edw. TLf, Vol, 11. London, 1810, folio, 

¢ A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Cottonian Library. Lendon, 1808. 
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opportunities of noticing its intrinsic value and real import- 
ance, but most especial ‘h by the great solicitude which has 
at all times been shown by the Legislature for its safe custody 
and preservation, as well while it continued in the possession 
of the illustrious family from whom it had its origin, as since 
it became the property of the public. 


“‘ Sir Robert Cotton, a descendant from a very ancient family, 
which in the reign of Edward III. flourished in the county of Chester, 
was born at Denton, near Conington, in Huntingdonshire, on the 
22d of January 1570. He was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
wh. 2 ‘in 1585 he took the degree of Batchelor of Arts, and where 
he early imbibed a taste for, and laid the foundation of his pre-emi- 
nent learning in the history and antiquities of his country. This bias, 
on his leaving College, was greatly increased and confirmed by the 
free intercourse he immediately commenced with the celebrated an- 
tiquaries, Joscelin, Lambard, Camden, Noel, and several others, 
who about that time (though as yet unsuccessfully) attempted to 
establish a society for the investigation of British antiquities. Ani- 
mated by the example of these assiduous collectors, he neglected no 
opportunity (of which abundance offered at that time) to acquire a 
number of chronicles, chartularies, and other original muniments, 
which at the late dissolution of the monasteries had found their way 
into the hands of private persons, who in general were by no means 
aware of their real importance. In these endeavours, he was sur- 
passed by none, nor was he in fact equalled by any of his emulous 
contemporaries, most of whom ultimately co-operated to increase the 
stock he was accumulating for the benefit of his country. 

** In 1599, he accompanied his friend William Camden in a jour- 
ney to the North of England, where they jointly explored the whole 
extent of the Picts Wall, and brought away a en and 
monuments, which, after having been some time deposited at Sir 
Robert’s seat at Conington, were presented to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where they are still carefully preserved. At the accession of 
King James I. in 1603, he was knighted. In the year 1608, he was — 
appointed one of the commissioners for enquiring into the state of 
the navy. And in 1611, having been the principal promoter of the 
plan for the establishment of the Order of Baronets, he was himself 
raised to that rank, being created the thirty-sixth in succession at the 
first nomination. 

“* After having been, during upwards of thirty years, a distinguished 
ornament to his country, and the principal oracle to which men in the 
highest stations recurred for accurate information and advice in all 
matters relating to the history, the rights, and the constitution of the 
kingdom, during which period he produced upwards of thirty tracts 
er dissertations, chiefly on political and constitutional subjects, most 
of them written at the desire of men in power, if not at the express. 
command of his sovereign ; it is no doubt greatly to be lamented that 
a life so meritorious, should, towards its close, have been embittered’ 
by base calumny and the arbitrary proceedings of those from whom — 
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he had-an undoubted right to expect distinguished favour and pro- 
tection. 

« By order of the Privy Council, once in the reign of James I, 
1615, and again in the reign of Charles I. 1€29, his library was 
locked up, as not of a nature to be exposed to public inspection, and 
he was himself excluded from the use of it. Shortly before his death, 
he caused to be signified to the privy council, “ that their so long de- 
taining his books from him, without rendering any reason for the same, 
had been the cause of his mortal malady.’”? He died onthe 6thof | 
: May, 1631, aged sixty years three months and fifteen days, and was ' 
buried on the south side of the church of Conington, where a suitable 
: monument was erected to his ever-revered memory.” (Report, p. 67.) 


For a considerable time after his death his library continued | 
in sequestration, and after very narrowly escaping destruction : 
during the civil wars (when a strict search was made for all | 
legal and constitutional documents in order to destroy them), 
it was at length restored to Sir Thomas Cotton, who both pre- 
served and enlarged it. His son, Sir John, being desirous that 
the library should be preserved in the name and family of the 
Cottons, for the benefit of the public, an act of, parliament to 
that effect was passed in 1700; and in 1703 his mansion of 
Cotton-house was purchased, by virtue of another act, for the 
public benefit. For some reason, which cannot now be as- 
certained, the library was removed in 1712, to Essex House, 
in Essex Street in the Strand, whence in 1730 it was re-con- 
veyed to Westminster, and deposited in a house belonging to 
the crown, in Little Dean’s Yard. Here shortly after, viz. on 
the 23d of October, 1731, a fire broke out, which nearly 
proved fatal to the library. Several MSS. were destroyed ; 
many others were dannagerd and the remainder were tempora- - 
rily deposited in a new building designed for the dormitory of 
Westminster School. At length, on the formation of the 
British Museum, in 1753, the Legtabstare directed the Cotto- 
nian Library to be deposited in that national repository, and 
that the representatives of the Cotton Family should nominate 
‘two trustees in succession, to be for ever added to those ap- 
pointed by authority of parliament. 

In execution of the trust reposed in them, the curators of the 
British Museum first caused the Library to be deposited in a 
safe and conspicuous part of the department of manuscripts. 
Being, however, aware that much still remained to be done in 
order to fulfil the intentions of the Founder, the Donor, and the 
Legislature, and also to render the Library as useful as the 
nature of its contents would admit, the curators, in the year 
1793, directed Mr. Planta, who was the keeper of that depart- 
ment, to take every step that might be deemed adninaiil to 
restore such of the damaged volumes as were thought capable 
of further repairs, and to prepare a new and accurate catalogue, 
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to replace the imperfect one compiled by Dr. Thomas Smith, 
which was printed at Oxford in 1696. In performing the 


task thus assigned to him, Mr. Planta first caused all the 


volumes to be regularly paged, or at least the old paging 
to be accurately ascertained, without however obliterating the 
old numbers, since that would have proved fatal tothe many 
references that have been made to these manuscripts. He 
then proceeded to examine the hundred and eighty-five da- 
maged bundles, which had been preserved in cases, and found 
means, after many repeated and not a few unsuccessful ‘at- 


tempts, to arrange several volumes and parts of volumes of 


state papers. Some of the shrivelled manuscripts on vellum 
he likewise found capable of being restored, though not with- 
out great care and dexterity on the part of the bookbinder. 
With his assistance, Mr. Planta succeeded in restoring fifty- 
one of these hundred and eighty-five damaged manuscripts, which 
are now bound in forty-four volumes ; and though several of 
them are still defective, especially where parts have been con- 
sumed or defaced by fire; yet, upon the whole, much useful and 
authentic information is still preserved in them. The remaim 

sixty-one bundles appear to him to be irretrievable ; and ind 

most of them seem to be obscure tracts and fragments of little 
or no importance. They are now contained im sixty-two cases. 
This arduous work being accomplished, Mr. Planta applied 
himself to the compilation of the Catalogue. And here each 
separate article has been entered in its successive order, under 
as short and yet comprehensive a title as could be devised, 
which, especially in the multitude of letters and tracts in a 
great variety of antiquated languages and hand-writings, and 
without either argument or rubrics, was attended with no small 
degree of difficulty and labour. Particular pains have been 
taken to discover the true authors of anonymous and pseudo- 
nymous works; in many instances, especially in anonymous 
poems, the first lines have been transcribed in the Catalogue 
in order to identify the piece. Notice has been taken of such 
works as have been published, and references have been made 
to the titles of the publications, or to the collections in which 
they have been edited. All possible endeavours have been 
used to ascertain the dates of the letters and state papers, 
where (as has but too often been the case in the last and the 
preceding century) the writers have omitted them; and even 
approximations, with marks of interrogation, have been in- 
serted where the exact dates could not be obtained. The folio 
of each article has been entered; and the number of folids in 
each volume has been noted, both in the catalogue and at the 
end of the volume, in hopes thereby to prevent all future mu- 
tilation, or at least to lay it open to detection. The form of 
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each volume, the material on which it is written, and its age, 
if prior to the fifteenth century, when it could be ascertained 
with any degree of peobalidiny, facie likewise been described in 
the 

Of Mr. Planta’s labour in this undertaking, our readers will 
be able readily to form an opinion, when we add that his cata- 
logue contains not fewer than twenty-six thousand articles, 
while that of Dr. Smith does not much exceed six thousand 
two hundred, not one fourth part of the contents of the eight 
hundred and sixty-one volumes of which the Cottonian Li- 
brary now consists.* Mr. P.’s catalogue remained in manu- 
script until the year 1800, when the Committee of the House of 
Commons for inquiring into the Record sof the Kingdom, being 
pe soar of its existence, recommended it to be printed without 
delay. To the utility of this performance, from frequent re- 
ference to it, we are happy to add our testimony. Those oe 
who are acquainted with the variety and perplexity of researe 
implied in so intricate a maze of facts, can form any thing like 
an adequate idea of the diligence and minuteness with which 
Mr. Planta has executed his catalogue. No bibliographical 
work, executed by a single person, can be free from imperfec- 
tions: and our surprise is, not that this volume is thus neces- 
sarily in some degree imperfect, but that the errors which can 
be detected are so few, and so unimportant. 

(8.) Harletan MSS.+—This noble collection of manuscripts, 
which are justly celebrated for their number, rarity, and value, 
was begun towards the close of the seventeenth century by 
Robert Harley, the first Earl of Oxford and Mortimer; whom 
an innate love of science, the exemplary attachment of several 
of his ancestors to literature, and a strong propensity to search 
into the transactions of former ages, had determined in the 
early part of his life to purchase whatever curious manuscripts 
he could meet with, more particularly such as in any degree 
tended:to explain and illustrate the history, laws, customs, and 
reve er of England. In less than ten years he had accumu- 
lated nearly two thousand five hundred curious and rare ma- 
nuscripts in different branches of literature : among which were 
those of several eminent antiquaries and collectors of former 
times, as well as of many who were his contemporaries, and 
who further assisted him in procuring MSS. Thus encouraged, 
the earl of Oxford determined to lose no time in bringing to 
maturity a design which he had so successfully commenced: 
and therefore, while he was engaged in the service of the state, 


* Originally it contained nine hundred and fifty-eight volumes, 
+ A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, with I[o- 
dexes of Persons, Places and Matters. Vols. I.—ILI, 1808. Vol. LY, 181%, Folio. 
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he was constantly attentive to the enlargement of his collection; 
and, after his retirement from public business, spent the re- 
mainder of his days, regardless of pecuniary considerations, 
in unwearied efforts to obtain new accessions to his library, 
both by the purchase of manuscripts from abroad, and also in 

rocuring correct transcripts of such as were preserved in dif- 
oe national repositories at home. By these means, the ma- 
nuscript library was, in the year 1721, increased to nearly six 
thousand books, fourteen thousand original charters, and five 
hundred rolls. On the decease of the first Earl of Oxford in 
1724, his son Edward Lord Harley pursued the same plans ; 
and with incessant assiduity, and at an immense expense, en- 
larged the collection, so that, on his death in 1741], the manu- 
script library contained more than ten thousand volumes, besides 
upwards of forty thousand original rolls, charters with their 
confirmations, letters patent, grants, and other deeds and in- 
struments of great antiquity, for the most part relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The great and constant accession of rare manuscripts to the 
Harleian Library, soon pointed out to its noble possessor the 
necessity of having a correct catalogue of them compiled. This 
task was commenced by the celebrated antiquary, Humphrey 
Wanley; on his death it was continued first by Mr. Casley, and 
then by Mr. Hocker, deputy keeper of the records in the Tower. 
What remained, has been lately added by the librarians be- 
longing to this particular department of the Museum. As the 

ortion which had been executed by Messrs. Casley and 

ocker, was compiled on a less extensive plan than that of 
Mr. Wanley, upon the suggestion of the Record Commissioners 
in 1800, the Trustees of the British Museum engaged the Rev. 
Robert Nares, then under-librarian of the manuscript depart- 
ment, to revise and correct the latter part of the catalogue. 
What that gentleman could not oman has been tinished 


by Messrs. Douce and Planta, to whose care the manuscript 


department was successively confided. The catalogue of 

Harleian MSS. now consists of three folio volumes, in which are 
described 7639 numbers, each of which contains a great num- 
ber of tracts, forming an aggregate of many thousand articles, 
embracing every branch of literature. But as these are neces- 
sarily miscellaneous in their contents, from the manner in 
which they were bound when first purchased ; in order to render 
this catalogue beneficial to the public, a fourth volume has been 
compiled by the Rev. T. H. Horne, comprising (besides indexes 
of names of persons and places) a bibliographical classification 
or catalogue of the manuscripts, upon a plan which, with afew 
modifications, may be advantageously 
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The principal object, which the noble founders of this trea. 

sury of learning had in view, was unquestionably the establish 
ment of a manuscript English historieal library, and the rescuing 
from oblivion and destruction such valuable records of our na- 
tional antiquities as had escaped the diligence of former collec- 

tors. Hence it is peculiarly rich in whatever relates to the 
topographical description of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, their civil and ecclesiastical history and antiquities, 
ancient statutes, the registers, chartularies, and other evidences 
of the estates of ancient nobility, books of heraldry, pedigrees, 
ceremonials, and solemnities. But the views of the founders 
were not restricted exclusively to these subjects. Among the 
Harleian MSS. there are ample collections in various branches 
of literature and science; and this library is singularly rich in 
Bibles, Evangelistaria (Lessons from the Ganenlés, and other 
biblical books, many of which have not been collated; Talmuds, 
Targums, and other Jewish writings ; the works of the Fathers 
of the Church; liturgies, missals, and other books of religion 
and devotion; besides many ancient MSS. of Greek and Latin 
classics and historians ; lexicons, dictionaries, and glossaries in 
most languages; histories and chronicles of various European 
nations; voyages and travels; works upon civil and naval ar- 
chitecture, ship-building, and military affairs; astronomy, geo- 
graphy, natural 0c and agriculture; together with a vast 
variety of chemical, chirurgical, and medical tracts, works of 
poetry, musical compositions, illuminations and paintings. 

The preceding is a very brief, and necessarily imperfect, out- 
line of the multifarious contents of the Harleian Library, now 
deposited in the British Museum. We have been induced to 
offer it, in the hope of making these inestimable treasures better 
known to the public; the more especially, as every facility of 
reference is now afforded by the librarians, under the direction 
of the curators and trustees. : 

(9.) The Lanspowne MSS *—This valuable collection of 
manuscripts was purchased in 1807, by a vote of Parliament, 
of the representatives of the then late Marquis of Lansdowne, 
for the sum of 4,925/. The catalogue of them, which has beem 
published under the direction of the Record Commissioners, con- 
sists of two parts. The first division, comprehending the Bur= 
leigh MSS., consists chiefly of state papers, interspersed with 
miscellaneous correspondence, together with the private memo= 
randum book of that upright statesman, the Lord Treasurer 
mec during the long reign of Queen Elizabeth. The his- 
tory of the transmission of these papers is satisfactorily traced. 


an A-Catalogue of the Lansdowne MSS, in the British Museum, London, 1810 
io. 
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in the preface to this: catalogue. The other division containg 
the papers of Sir Julius Cesar, relating to the courts of Admix 
ralty, Risizagnee, and Star Chamber, in the reigns of Elizabeth; 
James I. and Charles I.; during which period he suecessivel 
filled the offices of Judge of the Admiralty, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Master of the Rolls. It also comprises the 
rs of Dr. Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, relating chiefly: 
to English Ecclesiastical History, the Parliamentary Collections 
of Mr. Petyt, and a large variety of documents belonging to 
British history, topography, jurisprudence, coinage, and heral~ 
dry, together with treatises by some of the most eminent. of our 
English antiquaries. There are, moreover, several choice clas- 
sical MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth *centuries; and in 
biblical learning the Lansdowne collection possesses two vo- 
lames of peculiar interest. One is a fine manuscript of part of 
the Old Testament in English, as translated by the venerable 
John Wicliffe; the other is a volume, elegantly written on vel- 
lum and illuminated, containing part of a French Bible, trans- 
lated by Raoul de Presle, or Praelles, at the command of Charles 
V. King of France; a version of extreme rarity even in that 
country. The Burleigh papers, with a very large portion of the 
numbers in the second part of the Lansdowne MSS., were cata~ 
logued by Mr: Douce, the late keeper of the manuscripts in the 
British idescum The remainder, includmg the Cesar and 
Kennett Papers, &c. together with the revision of the whole of 
the second part, was made by the present r of the MSS. 
SeconpLy, the Original Records, of which entire copies or 
abstracts have been printed in England, comprehend some of the 
most important muniments of its and ecclesiastical history. 
Among the most important documents of the civil history of 
this country are— . 
(1.) Its Srarures.*—Of these an authentic edition has beem 
commenced, and six volumes are now completed and published. 
The first volume of this truly national and magnificent work: 
contains-—1. A: copious Introduction, comprising so great’ # 
variety of important information relative to the Laws of 
land, as to claim: a distinct notice by itself. This: will be 
found in page 129.—2. The text of the Charters of the 
Liberties of England, granted by the Kings, Henry L., Ste- 


* The Statutes of the Realm, Printed by command of his Majesty King George 
the Third, in pursuance of an Address from the House of Commons of Great Britain, 
from) original records and authentic manuscripts. Vol. I..(edited by. Sir T.. 
Tomlins, Kat.,.and John France and W. E, Taunton, Esqrs., barristers at law,) 
1810. Vols. If. ITT: (edited by Messrs. Tomlins and Taunton) 1816, - Vol. IV. 
(edited by Sir T. E. Tomlins) 1819. Vols. V..and VI, (edited by John Raithby,, 
Esq, barrister at law) 1819. , 
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phen, and Henry II., and also the Great Charters of the Fo- 
rest granted by King John and King Henry III., together 
with the Charters of Confirmation granted by King Edward I. 
—3. A Chronological Table of the Statutes, and Instru- 
ments illustrating them, which are found in the collection, dis- 
tinguishing all matters inserted therein, which had not been 
inserted in every former printed collection of statutes; and spe- 
cifying the several sources from which every statute and instru- 
ment is respectively derived, and the language in which it is 
written.—4. The Text of the Statutes of Henry III. Edward I. 
and II., Statutes of uncertain date, and those of Edward III. 
with notes of various readings where necessary.—5. The com- 
mon Translation of all matters printed and translated in former 
collections of the Statutes, with occasional notes of emendation; 
and also a Translation of matters not translated or inserted in 
such former collections. 

The second volume of the Statutes of the Realm comprises 
the Statutes from the commencement of the reign of Richard II. 
to the end of the reign of Henry VII. The third volume is filled 
with the Statutes of Henry VIII.; the fourth contains the Acts 
from the beginniag of the reign of Edward VI. to the end of the 
reign of James I.; the fifth, from the commencement of the 
reign of Charles I. to the end of the thirty-second year of King 
Charles II.; and the sixth, from the commencement of the reign of 
James II. to the end of the sixth and seventh years of the reign of 
King William III. and Queen Mary. A seventh volume, extend- 
ing to the reign of William III. (we understand) is considerably 
advanced at the press; and it is proposed, by the addition of 
two further volumes, to complete the series to the end of the 
reign of Queen Anne. A series of the sessional acts (that is, of . 
those passed in each session of Parliament) subsequent to the 
accession of George I., printed by the King’s printer, has been 
collected under the direction of the Record Commissioners, and 
is now deposited in the British Museum ; from which the correct 
text of those statutes is made accessible to the public, and it is 
designed that this collection shall be annually completed. In 
editing the second and subsequent volumes of the Statutes, the 
acts from the seventh year of Henry VII. downwards are printed 
from the inrolment on the rolls of parliament in chancery, when 
the acts are found entered thereon; and, in default of such inrol- 
ment, all acts which are contained in any former printed collec- 
tion of the statutes, are printed from the original bills or acts 
preserved in the Parliament office, and the variations are noted, 
except in cases where the printed copies are erroneous, or the 
variations are wholly unimportant. The whole of the statutes 
contained in the first and second volumes prior to 7 Henry VII. 
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are edited conformably to the principles laid down in the ela- 
borate introduction to the first volume, of which-we are now to 
offer a concise notice. 

_This Introduction is divided into five chapters, in which are 
discussed the following topics, viz.—1. An Account of all former 
printed collections, translations, and abridgments of the Statutes, 
and of the plans heretofore proposed either for an authentic 

ublication, or for the revision of the Statutes —2. An Account 
of the Charters prefixed to this collection.—3. An Account of the 
matters jaatied therein; the nature of the several Records and 
the sources whence the collection has been made, together with 
the mode pursued in searching for, transcribing, collating, not- 
ing, and printing the text of the Statutes.—4. The original lan- 
guage of the Charters and Statutes, and the translation annexed 
to this authentic edition of them.—5. An Account of the collec- 
tions of the Statutes of Scotland and Ireland, heretofore pub- 


lished by parliamentary or private authority; together with the ° 


methods successively adopted for promulgating the Statutes 
before and since the union of Great Britain with Ireland. 
~The earliest printed edition or collection of the Statutes, ap- 
ars to be an alphabetical abridgment of them, in Latin and 
rench, which is supposed to have been published before the year 
1481. The firstabridgment of the Statutes in English was printed 
in 1519, These-were followed by a long series of editions both 
of collections and abridgments, the history of which is very 
minutely detailed: but notwithstanding the researches of later 
editors, it should seem that no complete collection has ever been 
inted containing all the matters, which at different times 
have been printed as statutes. As they were written sometimes 
in Latin, and sometimes in Norman French, until the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry VII., many errors and incon- 
sistencies occur in all the translations, resulting either from 
or from improper omissions or insertions; 
and in all these editions there are many antient statutes, of 
which no translation has ever yet been printed. 

We are further informed that no complete and authentic 
edition of the Statutes was undertaken by anthority, previously 
to that published under the direction of the Record ‘Commis- 
sion: nor was the design itself ever suggested simply, and 
without being connected with other‘schemes of reformation or 
improvement. A general revision or rather re-compilation of 
the Statute Law, appears to have been the measure chiefly re- 
commended in former times, both from the throne, as well as 
by the two houses of parliament; and it has.also been under- 

» by several individuals (of whose attempts a minute his- 
tory 1s given,) sometimes with, and sometimes without, the 

VOL, XVIII, NO. XXXV. K 
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sanction of royal or parliamentary authority ; but it has never 
yet been carried forward to any degree of matuntty. 

Concerning the matters in this authentic edition of the Sta- 
tutes, and their arrangement, the editors have furnished the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars : 


“1. All instruments whatever, comprehended in any of the several 
collections of statutes printed previous to the edition by [Serjeant] 
Hawkins [in 1735], areinserted in this work; these having for a long 
series of years been referred to, and accepted as statutes in courts of 
law : together with these are inserted all matters of a public nature, 
purporting to be statutes, first printed by Hawkins or any subsequent 
editor; and also new matters of the like nature, contained in any 
statute rolls, inrollments of acts, exemplifications, transcripts by writ, 
and original acts, although not heretofore printed in any general 
collection of statutes. All these are placed in the body of the work 
astext. But itis to be particularly observed, that any decision upon 
the degree of authority to which any new instrument may be entitled, 
as being a statute or not, is entirely disclaimed. 

“ At the foot of the text in each page, there are added such va- 
rious readings as appeared necessary to Correct its errors, or to supply 
its deficiencies ; or to reconcile any material contradiction or repug- 
nancy between the text and the translation; or between different 
copies of the text, where they were of equal or of nearly equal au- 
thority. In the earlier reigns, or in the absence of any authentic 
source for the text, such various readings are noted with much greater 
freedom than in later times, or where authentic sources exist. Writs 
and other instruments, having direct or material reference to the 
several statutes, are occasionally subjoined by way of notes. Thege 
various readings and instruments are taken from the following sources: 
inrollments ot acts; exemplifications; transcripts by writ; original 
acts; rolls of parliament; close, patent, fine, and charter rolls; 
books containing entries of record; ancient books and manuscripts 
not of record, but preserved in the repositories of courts of justice, 
and corporation offices; or in the libraries of cathedrals, universities, 
colleges, or inns of court, and at the British Museum: various 
readings have been also admitted from the printed editions; occa- 
sionally in confirmation of the manuscript sources, and more fre- 
quently in cases.where those sources have been found deficient. 

“ Every thing heretofore printed in any former collection of statutes, 
is in this volume printed in an uniform type; and all new matters, 
whether various readings, notes, or entire statutes or iifstruments, are 
distinguished by a smaller type. The entire matters whether old or 
new, of which the dates are ascertained, are placed in chronological 
order; and all, during the reigns of Hen. III. Edw. I. and Edw. IL, 
the dates of which are uncertain, are classed together, after the. 
manner of former editions, at the end of the reign of Edward II. 

** A compleat enumeration of all matters included in this collec- 
tion, whether as text or in the notes, is exhibited in a general Chro- 
nological Table of Contents prefixed to the body of the statutes; 
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specifying the source or authority, from whence the text, notes, and 
various readings are respectively taken. 

“2, Other matters of a parliamentary form and character have 
been recognized at different periods of our history, as appearing to 
have legislative authority. It been observed by Lord Coke, that 
‘‘ acts of Parliament are many times in form of charters or letters 
patent ;” and many such have been inserted in all editions of the 
statutes: and that there are ‘“‘ many acts of parliament that be in the 
rolls of parliament and never yet printed.”’ In the Report also of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, in the year 1800, 
upon the subject of the Public Records, it is stated, that many 
statutes and ordinances in the rolls of parliament are not inserted in 
the printed statute books; and it is certain that many acts and mat- 
ters not found on any statute roll, nor contained in any printed edi- 
tions of the statutes, are found on the parliament rolls, which appear 
to have received the threefold assent of king, lords, and commons, 
or to have such qualities, as have been allowed by courts of law to 
imply that assent. 

** With a view therefore to a consideration of the question, whether 
matters of this nature should be comprehended in the present work, 
lists of a great number of them were prepared, not only from the 
parliament rolls, but also from other records, icularly the close 
rolls and patent rolls, which were examined for the purpose with 
great care and diligence, and transcripts and collations of many of 
them were made for the examination of the commissioners. In the 
progress of this labour, however, it appeared that the matters which 
came within the description above-mentioned, were so numerous, that 
the indiscriminate insertion of all of them would constitute a mass, 
the very bulk of which would prove inconvenient. But, what was of 
still greater importance, upon examination it became with respect to 
many of them, a subject of discussion, from which no certain con- 
clusion could be derived, to what extent they had in fact received 
sanction, and whether therefore they were, in any degree, entitled to 
be considered as of legislative authority. It was obvious, at the same 
time, that to have made a selection only of such matters as in the 
opinion of the commissioners were the least doubtful, was in effect 
encountering the same difficulty only in a smaller degree; and the 
sources, from which they were to be taken, not being in themselves 
conclusive evidence, that the matters contained in them were statutes, 
the selection in each instance necessarily could be ore more than 
the result of private judgment; without the authority of that ‘* ge- 
neral received tradition,’”? which, as Lord Hale observes, attests and 
approves those statutes which are not properly extant of record. 

*< Acts also which received the royal assent, and which were entered 
only on the parliament roll, and not on the statute roll, have been 
fre uently termed ordinances; and various distinctions have ineffec- 
tually been attempted to be made between an ordinance and a statute, 
with regard to the nature and validity of each respectively: but 
whatever has at any time been written on this subject is contradicto 
and indistinct ; and in the reign of _— I,, the information on this 
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int, then of some importance, appears to have been very unsatis- 


“ From these considerations therefore, upon mature deliberation, it 
has been deemed advisable that this collection should include all such 
instruments as have been inserted in any general collection of statutes 
printed previously to the edition by Hawkins ; with the addition, only, 
of such matters of a public nature, purporting to be statutes, as were 
first introduced by him or subsequent editors, and of such other new 
matters of the like nature, as could be taken from sources of autho- 
rity not to be controverted; namely, statute rolls, inrollments of acts, 
by writ, and original acts. 

«‘ In the $lst year of Henry VIII. the distinction between public 
acts and private acts is for the first time specifically stated on the in- 
rollment in chancery. No private acts, passed after that date, have 
been admitted into this collection: it has been thought sufficient to 
ay them, by the insertion of their titles only. (Report, pp. 98, 
99. 

The sources whence the materials have been taken for this 
collection, are necessarily of a different character and descrip- 
tion in different periods of our history. For the purpose of ex- 
amining all the charters, (of which the completest collection ever 
printed, is prefixed to the first volume of the authentic Sta- 
tutes,) as well as authentic copies and entries of them, and also 
of searching for ancient copies and entries of statutes and in- 
struments not now to be found on the statute-roll, two sub- 
commissioners were employed, during the summer of 1806, in 
making a progress through England and Ireland, to every place 
where it appeared from the returns to the Record Committee of 
1800, or from other intelligence, that any such charters, copies, 
or entries were preserved. From the materials thus procured, 
and from others previously obtained, transcripts and collections 
were made and accurately examined by the sub-commissioners. 
The text of the several charters inserted in the present collec- 
tion, is most exactly printed from these transcripts. With re- 
spect to the Statutes at Large, the materials for the several pe- 
niods during which no statute rolls or parliamentary records 
exist, = none are known to be extant prior to the statute 
roll of 6 Edward I,) the materials have been collected from 
the close, patent, fine, and charter rolls, which are records of 
chancery, on which copies or extracts of statutes have been 
entered ; or, on failure of these, from other manuscripts not of 
record, that are preserved in the custody of courts of justice, 
public libraries, or other public repositories; or, in default of 
other authority, from the oldest printed editions, in which such 
matters were inserted. 

During the periods, in which statute-rolls or other parlia- 
mentary records actually exist, the authentic evidence of the 
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statutes is derived from the following sources; viz. 1. Statute- 
Rolls.—These are records of chancery of the highest authority, 
on which were entered the several statutes, when drawn up in 
form for the purpose of being proclaimed and published; these 
statutes being framed upon such original petitions to parliament 
and answers to them, or entries of them on the parliament-rolls, 
as related to public concerns. The earliest statute-roll, now 
known to exist, commences with the Statute of Gloucester, 
6 Edw. I. A. D. 1278. From that period to 8 Edw. IV. inclu- 
sive, A. D. 1468, with an interruption after 8 Hen. VI. to 23 
Hen. VI. inclusive, the statutes are preserved in the Tower of 
London in a regular series. 2. Inrolments of Acts of Parliament. 
— These are records, containing the Acts of Parliament certified 
and delivered into Chancery. They are preserved in the Chapel 
of the Rolls, in an uninterrupted series from 1 Rich. UII. to the 
present time, except during the Usurpation. 3. Exemplifica- 
tions, and Transcripts by Writ.—Exemplifications are copies, 
sent out of chancery, under the King’s seal, either to the 
Sheriffs of counties and cities in England, or to the Lord Chan+ 
cellor, or Chief Justice of Ireland, for the safe custody, and for 
the proclaiming or confirming of the statute, or in other cases, 
for affording authentic evidence of it. Transcripts by Writ 
are copies, sent into chancery in answer to the king’s writ or 
mandate, calling for a copy of the statute from the officer in 
whose custody it was preserved. 4. Original Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; which are preserved in the Parliament Office from the 
twelfth year of Henry VII. to the present time, with the ex- 
ception of a chasm in the fourteenth and fifteenth and the 
twenty-first years of Henry VIII. 5. Rolls of Parliament.— 
These contain entries of the several transactions in parliament ; 
when complete they include the adjournments, and all other 
common and daily occurrences and proceedings, from the 
Opening to the close of each parliament, together with the se- 
veral petitions or bills, and the answers given to them, both in 
public matters (on which the statute was afterwards framed,) 
and also on private concerns. 6. The Close, Patent, Tine, and 
Charter Rolls, among a great variety of grants, recognizances, 
and other miscellaneous matters, concerning the state of the 
realm and the rights of the crown, which are recorded in them, 
include entries of statutes and some instruments having direct 
reference to statutes, in which such statutes are recited at 
length. From the commencement of the reign of King John to 
22 Edw. IV. these rolls are kept at the Tower, and trom the 
reign of Edward V. at the Chapel of the Rolls. 7. Books of 
Record, containing entries of statutes and parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, are numerous. They are preserved in the Chapter 
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House at Westminster, at the Tower, and other es rege of 
our national muniments. 8. Manuscripts and Books not of re- 
cord, which contain similar entries or copies of statutes, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. They are preserved, some in the Town 
Clerk’s Office at the Guildhall of the city.of London, but by 
far the greatest proportion is deposited in the British Museum, 
the Public Libraries of the two universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in those of Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, and in many 
of the libraries or record-rooms of the different cathedrals. 

Such are the multifarious sources, whence the materials fox 
the authentic edition of the Statutes of the Realm have been 
drawn: and in the selection of the text and various readings 
from them, the editors have judiciously applied those sound 
principles of criticism which have been so happily employed in 
editing ancient classics; and the strictest care appears to have 
been used in order to insure accuracy. We shall conclude our 
notice of this part of the Record Commissioners’ labours with 
the following passages from that part of the Introduction, which 
relates to the methods adopted at different periods for the pro- 
mulgation of the Statutes. 


“ The promulgation of the statutes, which formerly took place 
within the realm of England, as well as in Scotland and Ireland, has 
been wholly superseded by the practice of modern times. Before the 
introduction of printing, the publication of the statutes of England 
was made by means of exemplifications thereof, sent to the Sheriffs, 
under the great seal, out of chancery, with writs annexed, requiring 
the proclamation and publication of the same by them, and sometimes 
also directing copies to be made and distributed, and the Sheriffs to 
return what was done by them thereupon. The earliest statutes were 
published in this manner; as appears not only by copies of the writs 
subjoined to the records and manuscripts of the respective statutes, of 
the thirteenth century, but also by original writs still preserved in 
the Tower of London. 

‘* In England printed promulgations of the statutes, in the form of 
sessional publications, began in the first year of Ric. III. AD. 1484, 
very recently after the introduction of printing ; and in consequence 
thereof such exemplifications and writs as are above-mentioned were 
soon altogether discontinued; yet the statutes themselves, continued 
nevertheless to be inrolled in chancery ; and some of the earliest ses- 
sional publications appear by their form to have been printed from a 
statute roll. All the original bills and acts now extant in the parlia- 
ment office, are some years subsequent in date to the commencement 
of the printed sessional publications of the statutes ; and it is evident, 
from some of those printed sessional publications in the time of Hen. 
VIL. whereof the contemporary bills and acts are still preserved, that 
such bills and acts, though concurrent in time were not then uniforml 
used as the original text for such publications, ‘The sessional publi- 
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cations are at present, and have for a long series of years been printed 
entirely from original acts in the parliament office. 

‘In Scotland it was the exclusive privilege and official duty of the 
Lord Clerk Register to enter the acts of parliament in the proper 


record, and to give authentic copies of them to the sheriffs, magis- ~ 


trates of boroughs, and such as might demand them. The earliest. 
printed publication of statutes in Scotland took place in the year 
1540-1. 

‘‘ In Ireland the promulgation of such statutes as were passed in 
England and transmitted to Ireland, was regularly made by means of 
a transcript sent under seal from England, with a writ directed to the 
Chancellor of Ireland, requiring the same to be kept in the chancery 
of that kingdom, to be enrolled in the rolls of the said chancery, 
then to be exemplified under the great seal of Ireland, and sent unto 
and proclaimed in the several courts and counties throughout the 
kingdom. Sometimes the writ was to the justices, in Ireland, 7 
requiring proclamation. With respect to the statutes made in Ireland, 
provisions are contained in several acts for the special proclamation of 
such acts, so that the penalties inflicted by them should not be in- 
curred until after such proclamation. It appears also that it was usual 
to proclaim the statutes in general by the king’s writ, made out b 
the clerk of the parliament. Sessional publications of the acts did 
not take place in Ireland before the reign of Charles I.; and such 
publications were not continued regularly and uniformly until after 
the Revolution. 

‘*¢ In Great Britain the public inconvenience experienced from the 
defective promulgation of the statutes, led to the adoption of new 
measures in the year 1796; by which, the acts printed by the vy OM 
printer, whose authority has been long deemed sufficient to entitle his 
printed copies to be received in evidence, in all courts of Jaw, were 
distributed throughout the kingdom as speedily as possible after they 
had received the royal assent: and the experience of the good effects 
of those measures led soon afterwards to their execution ina much 
greater extent.” (Report, pp. 107, 108.) 


Since the union of Great Britain and Ireland, in consequence 
of an address to his late Majesty from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the king’s printer is 

** Authorised and directed to print not less than five thousand five 
hundred copies of every public general act, and three hundred copies 
of such local and personal acts as are printed; the public general 
acts to be transmitted, as soon as possible after each bill should re- 
ceive the royal assent, to the members of both Houses of Parliament, 
the great offices and departments of state, public libraries, courts of 
justice, sheriffs, municipal magistrates, and resident acting justices of 
the peace, angen Great Britain and Ireland ; according to a pre- 
scribed mode of distribution ; with a direction that every chief ma- 
gistrate and head officer of every city, borough, or town corporate 
in England and Ireland, and of every royal burgh in Scotland, and 
every sheriff, clerk of the peace, and town clerk inthe United King- 
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‘dom, receiving such copies, should preserve them for the public use, 
and transmit them to his successor in office: and this mode of authen- 
ticating and promulgating the statutes is now carried into execution, 

* throughout every part of the United Kingdom.”’ (Repori, p. 108.) _ 
(2.) JourNALs ANDReEports or THE House or Commons, 
—The Journals contain a vast mass of information both to the 
| historian and the legislator. They commence in the year 154¥, 
| and conclude with the year 1800, and with their respective in- 
dexes, form sixty-one volumes, which have been reprinted in 
conformity with an address from the House of Commons to:his 
late Majesty in 1803.* The Reports, from the year 1715 to the 
year 1800, fill fifteen foliovolumes. They are arranged according 
7 to subjects, and comprehend a large and valuable mass of in- 
5 formation concerning matters of state policy, foreign, domestic, 
and colonial, not included in the body of the Journals. These 
Reports comprise many of considerable importance, respecting 
the ecclesiastical, naval and military concerns of the British 
empire, its Finances, Agriculture, Trade, and Commerce, the en- 
couragement of its Fisheries, the improvement of Roads, estab- 
lishment of Charities, maintenance of the Poor, and various dis- 
coveries or inventions of public utility. To each of these vo- 
lumes of Reports a particular index has been provided, and 

also a very minute general index to the whole collection. , 
(3.) Rymer’s Fapera.—The great collection of documents, 
thus entitled, was originally published, in seventeen folio vo- 
lumes, at different times, betweenthe years 1704and1707. This 
truly national work was commenced by Mr. Thomas Rymer, 
histriographer royal, who, in 1693, was empowered, by a 
warrant from Queen Mary, to examine all the various reposi- 
iy tories of public records, and to transcribe and publish all the 
leagues, treaties, alliances, capitulations, and confederacies, 
which have at any time been made between the crown of 
England and any other kingdoms, princes, and states. This 
authority was renewed by Queen Anne, in 1707, when 


i Mr. Robert Sanderson (whom Rymer had employed as. an 
a assistant at an early period of the undertaking) was included in 
st the royal warrant. The first fourteen volumes, comprisin 
Pua ‘Treaties, &c. from A. D. 1101 to A. D. 1543, were published 
ay during the life-time of Mr. Rymer. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
i he left prepared for the press, which, with the seventeenth 
BH (eluding State Papers from 1543 to 1625), were published by 
H| q Mr. Sanderson between the years 1713 and 1717. A second 
i iy * The Journals of the House of Commons, from the year 1800 to the present 


time, have been priuted in twenty volumes, and are now daily continued in pur- 
suance of a vote of the House, passed at dhe commencement of each Sessions, 
Edit. 
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edition of the Foedera was published at London, 1727—~1736, 
with three new volumes, under the editorship of Mr. Holmes, 
keeper of the records in the Tower (who superintended 
the first twelve volumes) and of Mr. Sanderson, who had the 
charge of the remaining eight. A third edition, im ten volumes 
folio, was undertaken at the Hague in 1738 or 1739, and com- 
leted in 1745, with considerable elegance, on a much smaller 
Tetter than either of the preceding editions. Though each of 
the latter impressions contains some improvements upon the 
first, yet it has long been known that very many important 
documents were omitted. The attention, therefore, of the 
Record Commission, was early directed to the supplying of this 
defect : and, after considerable inquiry, they found a suitable 
editor in the Rev. Adam Clarke, L.L.D. This gentleman, 
having carefully explored the different repositories of our 
national records, between the years 1808 and 1812, at length 
submitted a plan to the Commissioners, for a new and greatl 
enlarged edition of the Foedera,* which has been adopted. The 
first volume, in two parts, and the first part of the second 
volume, have been printed and published, comprehending the 
pe.iod from the Conquest to the end of the reign of Edward IT. 
with engraved fac-similes of some of the most important instru- 
ments of each reign, and the seals of each sovereign. A general 
introduction is prefixed to the first volume (whence we have 
abridged the above particulars), explaining the ve ws and pro- 
gress of the work, as originally undertaken by Rymer; the 
materials of which it was composed, and the sources from 
which they were derived ; the comparative merits of the pre- 
ceding different editions, and the grounds upon which a 
further edition was deemed necessary. Of the value and great 
importance of this new impression, our readers will be enabled 
to form some idea, when we state that, besides carefully revis- 
ing all the papers formerly printed, and comparing the most 
important with the originals, Dr. Clarke and his assistant, Mr. 
F. Holbrooke, have extended the limits of the Foedera to an 
earlier as well as later period of time. The work now com- 
mences atthe important era of the Norman Conquest, A. D. 
1066, instead of 4 D. 1100, the accession of Henry I., which 
forms no remarkable period in our history, nor is distinguished 
by any transaction it étiadipeaiie’ in the British annals: and 
not fewer than six hundred new articles have been added in the 
first volume alone, under the different reigns, all of which are 


either important in themselves, or necessary as connecting 


* Vol. I. part I. 1816. Part If. 1816. Vol. If. part I, 1818. The second 
part of Vol, LI, is considerably advanced at the press. ‘a 
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links to complete the history of state transactions for the times 
to which they refer. The typographical arrangement has also 
been improved very materially ; and the chronological order, 
which was extremely defective in all the former editions, is 
now, with great care and labour, reduced to consistency and 
order. The very copious chronological table prefixed to each 
volume, displays, at one view, the extent of the additions which 
have been made to the original work ; and also states the re 

sitories in which the original of each instrument is still pre- 
served, or the authority upon which it has been inserted, so far 


as it has been practicable to ascertain the same. 


(4.) The Rotuxi Scotia, in the Tower ofLondon, constitute 
an important collection of records, illustrative of the political 
transactions between England and Scotland, from the nine- 
teenth year of Edward I. to the eighth year of Henry VIII. An 
abstract of them was published in two falio volumes, of which 
our readers will find an analysis in the fourteenth volume of 
this journal, pp. 378—380. 

(5.) ABBREVIATIO PLaciroruM.*—This work was printed 
under the immediate direction and revision of the late Right Hon. 
George Rose, from several volumes of abstracts of pleadings 
preserved in the Chapter-house at Westminster, during the 
reigns of Richard I., John, Henry [1I., and Edward I. and [I.; 
which abstracts were made from the original pleadings by Mr. 
Arthur Agard, and other keepers of such records ps the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. They comprise much important 
matter relating to petitions of right, and also to the parliament 
and concilium Regis, besides very many curious and interesting 
particulars concerning the law, history, and customs of the 
country, especially the preservation of the records of the 
kingdom during the turbulent part of the reign of Edward the 
Second, and the functions of juries. Jurors, it appears, were 
often required by the court, which they were summoned 
to attend, to state the reason for their verdict. Special verdicts 
were not unfrequent, and in cases of attaint they were fre- 
quently called in question, reviewed, corrected, and set aside. 

(6.) Testa p& Nevitu.+—Two ancient books, thus entitled, 
are preserved in the King’s Remembrancer’s Office of the Court 
of Exchequer. They appear to have been compiled towards the 
close of the reign of Edward IL., or early in that of Edward LIL., 

artly from inquests taken on the presentments of jurors of 
undreds before the justices itinerant, and partly from inqui- 


. Placitorum in Domo Capitulari Westmonasterii asservatorum Abbreviatio, 
temporibus Ric. I. Johannis, Hen. LIL. Edw. Let Edw, IT, 1811, folio. 


+ Testa de Nevill, sive Liber Feodorum in Curia Scaccarii temporibus Regom 
Hen, III, et Edw. 1, 1807, folio, . 
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sitions upon writs awarded to the sheriffs for collecting 
scutages, aids, Kc. These books contain principally an account 
-of fees, held immediately of the King, or of others who held of 
the King in capite, whether they had been alienated or not, and 
their respective values; of serjeanties holden of the King, dis- 
tinguishing such as were rented or alienated, together with 
their values; of widows and heiresses of tenants in capite, 
whose marriages were in the King’s gift, and the value of thei 
lands ; of churches in the royal gift, and in whose hands they 


‘were; of escheats, whether of the lands of Normans or of other 


persons, in whose hands they were, and by what services they 
were held; and finally, of the amount of the sums paid by 
each tenant for scutage, aids, &c. 

(7.) Hunprep Rotis.*—These records are deposited 
partly in the Tower of London, and partly in the Chapter House. 
at Westminster, and belong to the reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I, As the revenues of the crown had been considerably 
diminished under various pretexts, and numerous abuses and 
exactions had also been committed against the people during 
the turbulent reign of Henry III., King Edward L shortly after 
his accession instituted an inquiry into these offences; and as 
the circuit of the justices itinerant (who generally went but once 
in seven years) would not return till the sixth year of his rei 
he issued a special commission under the Great Seal, in the 2d 
year of his reign, authorising certain officers to inquire into the 
abuses above noticed. After the commissioners had, in the 
third year, returned their rolls of inquisitions, it was necessary 
for the Court of Exchequer to have in one view such parts of 
the returns as affected the rights of the crown and the malprac- 
tices of its officers. The requisite extracts were accordingly 
made in certain rolls, from which the crown was furnished, 
among other things, with evidence upon oath of a-jury of each 
hundred (whence the name of Hundred Rolls is derived) and 
town in every county, stating all the demesne lands of the crown, 
what manors, &c. formerly in the hands of the sovereign, were 
then in the possession of other persons, and how they were 
alienated ; accounts of tenants in capite and in ancient demesne, 
and of the losses of military services, &c. sustained by the crown 
in consequence of sub-infeudations granted by such tenants in 
<apite, alienations to the church, under the pretext of gifts in 
frankalmoigne, oppressions and exactions of various kinds by 


t Rotuli Handredorum temporibus Henrici ILL. et Edwardi I, in Turri Lon 
diu-nsi et in Curia Receptw Scaccarii Westmonasterii asservati, Wol. I, 1812. 
Vol. 11, 1818, folio, 
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the nobility, clergy, sheriffs, and other officers, under colour of 
law. 

The Statute of Gloucester was passed in the sixth year of the 
reign of Edward L., and the first chapter of it, which relates to 
-franchises, liberties, and quo warranto, was founded on the pre- 
‘vious inquiries made under this commission. Immediately after 
the passing of this statute, the stated period of the circuit in 
eyre returned ; and on the justices going their iter, writs of right 
‘and quo warranto were issued very generally against such per- 
sons as claimed manors, liberties, &c. where the jurors had pre- 
‘viously said upon oath before the inquisitors in 3 Edward I. 
* Nesctunt quo warranto,’ the parties held or claimed, and also 
where they said that the party held or claimed sine warrante. 
The pleadings before these justices are entered on certain rolls, 
preserved in the chapter-house at Westminster, which are de- 
nominated Quo Warranto Rolls. 

Two volumes of the Hundred Rolls for the period above no- 
ticed, and one volume of the Quo Warranto Rolls, during the 
reigns of Edward I. II. and III. have been printed : and their great 
importance and utility are strongly proved by the frequent. re- 
ferences in courts of law to these pleadings, upon questions 
arising, in modern times, respecting bvesliianen! ranchises, de- 
scents of manors or advowsons, and rights claimed under royal 
charters by lay and ecclesiastical person. Many obscure pas- 
sages and obsolete words in charters are repeatedly explained ; 
and much learning, illustrative of the laws and customs of the 
country, both useful and interesting to the lawyer and the anti- 
quary, will be found dispersed through these works. 

The Ecclesiastical Records, which have been collected and 
rinted, are the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV., in the reign of 

ward [., the Inquisitiones Nonarum in that of Edward LIL., 
and the valuation of dignities and benefices made by the autho- 
rity of Henry VIII. 
(1.) Taxarion or Popr Nicnoxas 1V.*—In the year 1253 
this Pontiff granted to King Henry III. for three years, the first- 
fruits and tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices, which had for a 
long time been paid to his predecessors in the See of Rome. In 
consequence of this grant, a survey or taxation of them was 
made in the following year. The same Pope, in 1288, granted 
the tenths to Edward I. for three years, to defray the expense 
of an expedition to the Holy Land: and, in order that they 
might be collected to their full value, a taxation was com- 
menced in that year, and finished in 1292. And a third taxa- 


* Taaatio Ecclesiastica Anglie et Wallie, Auctoritate P, Nicholai LV. circa 
A.D. 1291, 1803, folio. 
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tion of part of the province of York was made in 1318, on 
account of the invasion of the Scots, by which the clergy of the 
border counties were rendered unable to pay the former tax. 

The Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV. is a most important record, 
because all the taxes, both to our Kings and to the Popes, were 
regulated by it, until the survey made 26 Henry VIII. and also 
because the statutes of such colleges, as were founded before 
the Reformation, are interpreted by this criterion, according'to 
which their benefices under a certain value are exempted from 
the er concerning pluralities in the statute of 21 Henry 
Vill. 

(2.) Nona Routs.*—By the 14 Edward III, stat. 1. c. 20, a 
grant was made to that monarch of a subsidy of the ninth lamb, 
ninth fleece, and ninth sheaf, to be taken for two years then 
next to come, and of the ninth of the goods and chattels of 
cities and boroughs, and of a fifteenth of the effects of mer- 
chants and others not dwelling in cities or boroughs; and by 
stat. 2. of the same year it was enacted that this grant should 
not become a precedent. Accordingly, assessors and venditors 
were appointed for every county, who were to assess and sell 
the ninth and fifteenth. This was afterwards executed, upon 
the oath of the inhabitants of every parish, according to the 
taxation of Pope Nicholas IV. above noticed; whence it should 
seem that the assessors were, in 1340, to consider the ninth of 
corn, wool, and lambs, of the same value as the ¢enth of corn 
and all other titheable commodities, and the glebe lands were, 
when the papal valuation was made in 1292. Where the amount 
of such ninth was less than the papal taxation, the cause of such 
deficiency was specially suvared in these Rolls, which are com- 
monly termed the None Rolls. It further appears that the ninth 


was at first attempted to be sold for more than the papal valua- 


tion, then for as much as the tax, and afterwards for the real and 
true value, whether more or less than the ancient tax. 

(3.) VALUATION oF EccLesiasTIcCAL BENEFICES, én the 
Reign of Henry V III4—This ecclesiastical survey was made in 
of of 26 c.3, which-transferred 
to the erown the first-fruits (or profits of every spiritual liv: 
for one year), and the tenths (or tenth part of the eae ahaa 
such living), which had before been paid to the Pope. This act 
of parliament enjoined the lord chancellor, bishops, and other 
commissioners to inquire into the value of every ecclesiastical 


Pn Nonarum Lnquisitiones, in curia Scaccarii, tempore Regis Edwardi 111, 1807. 


Valor Ecclesiasticus tempore Henrici VIII,, auctoritate regia institutus, 
Vol. I. 1810, Vol. AI. 1814, Vol. LIL. 1817, folio, 
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benefice and preferment in the several dioceses of England and 
Wales. The returns made by them fill many volumes and rolls, 
which have been deposited in the Office of First-fruits and Tenths, 
from the reign of Henry VIII. to the present time: and accord- 
ing to the valuation in these returns, incumbents now pay their 
respective first-fruits and tenths, which form the perpetual fund 
for the augmentation of poor livings under the annual value of 
50/., known under the name of Queen Anne’s Bounty. Of this 
important Record three volumes have been printed, ,and two 
others will complete it: and preparations are making for a 
general index to the whole, exhibiting alphabetically—1. All 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions of dioceses, archdeaconries, and 
deaneries, with the, benefices situated within their respective 
limits ;—and 2. The religious houses, with their several posses- 
sions. Several of the original rolls, which were in a state of 
at decay, have been repaired and bound under the direction 
of the Record Commission; and the rolls have also been repaired, 
where it was necessary, and put into tin cases for their better 
preservation. 

The Records ra YF to Scotland, though less numerous 
than those of England, have not escaped the attention of the 
Commissioners on the public records of the realm; and, under 
their direction, three works have been printed, which throw 
much light on the history and descents of property in that 
country. 

(1.) ABRIDGMENT OF REetTourRs.*—By the law of Scotland, 
on the death of a person, the complete and effective right to his 
landed property does not immediately pass from the ancestor to 
the heir, but is said to remain im hereditate jacente of the deceased. 
owner, until the claim of the heir has been formally recognized 
and established under a brieve or writ of succession. By that writ 
the judge, to whom it is directed, is required to ascertain by the 
verdict of a jury, of what lands and annual rents, together 
with their sehen, the alleged ancestor of the claimant died 
seised ; whether the claimant be the nearest legal heir, and of 
lawful age; of whom, as feudal superior, and by what feudal 
tenure, such lands are held; and in whose possession they now 
are, on what account, and how lon they have been so possessed. 
The proceedings in pursuance of a brieve of succession are, in 
Scotland, denominated a service; and the verdict of the jury 
given by virtue of them is transmitted, together with the writ 
itself, into Chancery, where it is entered on record. An extract 
of that record is given to the claimant, and, in this complete 


* Inquisitionum ad capellam Domini Regis retornatarum, que in publicis ar- 
ehivis Scotia adhuc servantur, Vols, [, 11, 1811, Vol, 4816, folio, 
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state, it is commonly termed the “ Retour of the Service.” Of 
these original records, or retours, an abridgment has been pub- 
lished, from 1546 to 1700, in three volumes: like the Inguisi- 
tiones post Mortem in England, they are of the greatest value in 
tracing the descents and successions to property. 

.(2.) The ReEGIstTRUM MAGN1I Recum Scororum, 
forms part of an intended collection of select charters, granted 
by the Kings of Scotland, though it is a complete work in itself. 
This register comprises a series of charters, issued between the 
years 1306 and 1424. ; 

(3.) Of the Acts or THE PARLIAMENT OF SCOTLAND, the 
second, third; fourth, and fifth volumes have been published ; 
and the printing of the sixth volume is considerably advanced. 
But, in consequence of the difficulties attending the cqllection 
of materials during the earlier periods of Scottish history, and 
their chronological arrangement, the publication of the first 
volume is necessarily delayed. The editing of these important 
documents has been conducted with the same care and attention 
which (we have already noticed) were bestowed on the English: 
Statutes at Large. 

It is not the intention of the Record Commissioners to direct. 
the printing of any other works beyond those already enume- 
rated, and the number of copies actually printed has very pro~ 
perly been limited by their relative importance. Of the most’ 
costly works, therefore,—such as the Statutes at Large, (where 
the principal object was to secure a correct text to which private 
editors might afterwards resort,) the impression does not exceed 
five hundred copies. Of such others as were not likely to be in 
general request, however moderate the expense might be, the 
impression is limited to one thousand; and although, in some 
few instances, a sufficient number was printed to supply both 
Houses of Parliament, yet, of late, it has been deemed advise- 
able that the number shall in no case exceed one thousand. 
But, in order that these various publications may be generally 
distributed for the public use and convenience, copies have 
been delivered to all the principal public libraries and reposi- 
tories, both civil and ecclesiastical, throughout the United 
Kingdom, according to a list approved by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury. And all the surplus stock 
(with the exception of a very limited reserve for the Record 
Commissioners, and the persons necessarily employed as sub- 
commissioners, &c. under them,) has been put into a course of 
gradual sale by authority of the Treasury, for the twofold pur 
pose of placing these publications within the reach of all persons 
who may be desirous of possessing them, and also of liquidating 
in part the necessary expenses of the commission, by applying 
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the proceeds in reduction of the annual provision made by par- 
liamen t. 

_ Our naa of the proceedings of the British Record Com- 
mission.has been so copious, as to leave but little room for. no- 
ticing similar proceedings in Ireland. As mathing has hitherto 
been printed, (though an authentic edition of the Irish Statutes 
and other national works are preparing,) it may suflice to state 
that.a Commission was issued for that country in 1810; and 
that, under its authority, the Commissioners have already com- 

leted many important measures, and that more are in progress, 
for the better arrangement and preservation of the Irish Records, 
and for placing persons of competent knowledge in the various re- 
cord offices. Co this last and most necessary qualification, the 
English Commissioners very early directed their attention; and 
they state (what our readers wi doubtless peruse with much 
satisfaction) that their views have been very materially assisted 
hy the liberality of the public officers in several departments, 
and by the office of keeper of the records in the Chapter-house 
at. Westminster having been conferred by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as a reward for distinguished merit in this class of 

_ We cannot conclude this article, without adverting to the 
manner in which the various works, above noticed have been 
executed by his Majesty’s printers, under the Record Com- 
mission, particularly the Authentic Edition of the Statutes, the 
Feedera, and the Reports of that Commission which have been 
the subject of this article. Whether we regard the texture of 
the paper, the accuracy and fidelity of the letter-press, with its 
innumerable contractions, the colour of the ink, the arrangement 
of the pages, or the number, variety, and difficulty of the en- 
gravings,—the typographical splendour of the whole is such as 
reflects the highest credit on the individuals who respectively 
executed them, and will be a perpetual memorial of the muni- 
ficence of the Legislature, as well as of the learning and judg- 
ment of the Right Honourable Commissioners, who directed 
these various works to be undertaken, and who superintended 
them with unceasing vigilance until they were completed. 
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Arr. VIIL—The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, compiled principally from — and scarce Docu- 
ments; with an Appendix, containing fur Pradestinatus, Mo- 
dern Policies, and Three Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft: also, 
the Life of the learned Henry Wharton; and Two Letters of 
Dr. Sanderson, now first published from the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth Palace. By D’Oyly, D.D. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. London, 1821 


Wirth no small labour of investigation and research, Dr. 
D’Oyly has collected for the public a very interesting and in- 
structive life of Archbishop Sancroft,—a man living through 
a period of greater political agitation than any in the inter- 
ob history of this country, and nearly as much concerned as 
any subject of these realms in the great events of that 

eriod. He who, from an obscure station, could raise 
himself by the simple recommendation of his personal qua- 
lities, without the smallest effort of ambition on his own 

art, or of patronage or power on the part of others, to the 

ighest ecclesiastical distinction in the state, has established 
a just title to the memory and the homage of after ages. What 
may confer a right to the appellation of great is a a 
which will be variously answered according to the different 
opinions entertained of the import of the term, and of the com- 
parative value of moral attributes; but it will not be disputed 
that Archbishop Sancroft was a person of an extraordinar 
mind, if we consider only the courage and constancy wit 
which he withstood the extremes of opposite factions and 
principles, maintaining, through a long public life, his mag- 
nanimous moderation, at whatever cost of revenue, repose, or 
preferment. 

This distinguished prelate was too considerable an actor in 
some of the great scenes of our political drama to be forgotten; 
but with respect to his personal and individual merits, and all 
that more specially marked and discriminated his character, 
we seem indebted to Dr..D’Oyly for arresting them, in their 
tapid course to that receptacle of unregistered things where 
many a name and example of British story is left to moulder 
in oblivion. The sources from which he has drawn his infor- 
mation have been, in part, such as have in different sha 
pees through the press, and in part unpublished documents. 
Those of the former description are the life of the Archbishop 
in the Biographia Britannica; the short account of him pre- 
fixed to his three sermons, and to his familiar letters; Le- 
neve’s Lives of the Protestant Archbishops of Canterbury; 
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and Salmon’s Lives of the English Bishops, from the Resto- 
ration to the Revolution. He has consulted also, with reference 
to the public parts of the Archbisphop’s life, “ the histories, 
memorials, and different pamphlets, relating to the transactions 
of the times in which he lived. The oo A documents, 
from which his materials have principally been derived, are, Ist, 
the MSS. in the Lambeth MS. library, which consist of some 
ublic letters addressed to the Archbishop, collections made by 
a and a few juvenile performances; 2dly, the MSS. in the 
British Museum, where, in the Harleian collection there re- 
osited, are three large volumes of letters addressed to the 
Archbishop at different periods of his life, from which Dr. 
D’Oyly has collected several facts and dates relating to his pri- 
vate history. We are informed, also, that among the same 
MSS. are twelve volumes of miscellaneous collections made 
by the minora at with occasional marginal notes in his hand- 
writing: and in Dr. Ayscough’s catalogue, among the papers 
left by Dr. Birch, are several documents relating to the Arch- 
bishop’s private history.” In the third place, it appears in the 
reface, from which we have copied the preceding particulars, 
that the author found the greatest proportion of his materials 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford, Re is lodged the bulk of 
Archbishop Sancroft’s papers, comprising a very valuable mass 
of historical documents and materials, having been purchased 
by Bishop Tanner, and presented by him to that library. 
“They contain, relating to the private history of the Arch- 
bishop, copies of many of his letters in his own hand writing ; 
several of his common-place books; his thoughts on different 
matters of public business ; and details respecting some of the 
remarkable transactions in which he was engaged ; particularl 
a narrative of all that took place at the interviews of himself 
and the other prelates with King James, previous to their trial, 
and at the time of the Prince of Orange’s invasion. In addi- 
tion to which sources of information, the author has collected 
some materials from the MSS. of the Rev. T. Baker, at Cam- 
bridge, from documents in Emanuel College, and from some 
sate papers of the Sancroft family, in the possession of the 

v. J. Holmes, the present possessor of the property which 
belonged to the family.” 

From these scattered sources Dr. D’Oyly has succeeded in 
compiling a very pleasing memoir of this distinguished prelate : 
and we are farther indebted to him for some clear relations of 
historical transactions of the most important political and 
' constitutional results. The biographer sets out with a detail 

as circuinstantial as the genealogist could desire, of the origin, 
descent, inheritance, name, and arms of the family of Sancroft: 
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but our readers must be content to hear from us, that the sub- 
ject of this narrative was born at Fresingfield, in the county of 
Suffolk, January 30, 1616-17; that he was the eldest of two 
sons and six daughters, the children of Francis Sancroft, by 
Margaret his wife, the daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Butcher, or Boucher; and that the family of Sancroft was of 
considerable antiquity, having been settled at Fresingfield, and 
possessed property there from the time of Henry ILI. or Ed- 
ward I. Helieg received his first education at Bury, he was 
sent, at the age of eighteen, to Emanuel College in Cambridge, 
of which College his uncle, Dr. William Sancroft, was at that 
time master. His tutor was Mr. Ezekiel Wright, afterwards 
rector of Thurcastle, to whom he always bore a particular re- 
gard, and expressed, in the warmest terms, his obligations for 
assistance and advice in his studies and pursuits. The me- 
morials of his early career are but scanty; but enough is 
upon record to show, that it was marked by success in lite- 
rary and general attainments, as well as by a seriousness of 
character and early principles of piety and virtue. He took 
the degree of Master of Arts, and entered into the ministerial 
office in the year 1641; on which latter occasion he thus ex- 
presses himself in a letter to his father, dated Sept. 10 in the 
same year: “ I have lately offered up to God the first fruits of 
that calling which I intend, having common-placed twice in the 
chapel ; and if, through your prayers, and God’s blessing on 
my endeavours, I may become an instrument in any measure 
fitted to bear his name before his people, it shall be my joy, 
and the crown of my rejoicing in the Lord; and, therefore, if 
God lends me life and abilities, I shall be willing to spend 
myself, and be spent upon the work.” He succeeded to a fel- 
lowship of Emanuel College in 1642; and we have upon this 
occasion an early indication of that extreme tenderness of con- 
science which made him, in the sequel, one of the most de- 
cided and pertinacious of those who refused to qualify under 
King William by taking the new oath of allegiance. His doubt 
was whether, as by the statutes of the College no one could be 
elected fellow who had an estate of 20/. per annum, he could 
safely be joined with his father in a trust, which would require 
him to hold ss above that value, though without any be- 
neficral interest in the estate. 

We are informed that Mr. Sancroft addicted himself, for 
many years, wath close application, to various branches of study ; 
but from such specimeas as are preserved of his academical 
proficiency, we should judge him not to have gotten the start 
of his contemporaries by any marked superiority. He appears 
to have imbibed a considerable tincture of the bad taste pre- 
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valent during the period of his first studies. It is probable, 
however, that the solidity and firmness of his character, for 
which he was so remarkable, made him an early object of at- 
tention and distinction. It was Mr. Sancroft’s fate to make his 
entrance into public life at an ill-omened period. In the year 
after he had obtained his fellowship, 1643, the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland entered into the celebrated contract so 
well known by the name of the Covenant, which having been 
first ratified in Scotland, by commissioners sent from the Eng- 
lish parliament, was afterwards forwarded to London, and im- 
mediately taken by both houses of parliament. It is well 
known by what pains and deprivations this obligation was en- 
forced through the realm, and that great numbers were ejected 
from their fellowships in both universities, on account of their 
‘leclining or neglecting to bind themselves by the oath by 
which this insidious contract was attempted to be imposed 
upon their consciences. Dr. Holdsworth, the master of Ema- 
nuel College, the particular friend of Mr. Sancroft, and the 
first promoter of his advancement in life, was among the per- 
sons sacrificed to the resentment of the parliamentary party. 
He was seized and thrown into prison, where he continued four 
years, for licensing the King’s books, and getting his declara- 
tions printed, by his authority as Vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. The letter which was written to him by Mr. Sancroft, 
soon after this event, while it is strongly characteristic of his 


peculiarity of style, is a specimen of his firm temper, and 
conscientious fidelity. 


MucH HONOURED Sir, 

AND STILL OUR WORTHY MAsTER, 

*« T have formerly.troubled you with my desires, and they met 
with acceptance from you. I hope I may now take leave to sigh out 
my griefs before you, and pour my sorrow into your bosom. 
You have not thought good, as yet, to give a check to my former 
impertinencies, and so I dare be confident, your goodness will be a 
sanctuary for this offence too, which yet, if it must be called so, is 
no other than an offence of love, or if that be too bold a word, of 
deepest regard and respect to you. We live in an age in which to 
speak freely is dangerous, imo nec gemere tuto licet ; faces are scan- 
ned, and looks are construed, and gestures are put upon the rack and 
made to confess something which may undo the actor; and, though 
the title be liberty, written in foot and half-foot letters upon t 
front, yet within there is nothing but perfect slavery, worse than Rus- 
sian. Woe worth a heart then oppressed with grief in such a con- 
juncture of time as this. Fears | complaints, you know, are the 
only kindly and gentle evaporations of burthened spirits, and if we 
must be bereaved of this sad comfort too, what else is left us but 


either to whisper our griefs to one another in secret, or else to sit 
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down and sink under the burthen of them? I do not para-tragadiare ; 
nor is my grief so ambitious as to raise fluctum in scrupulo. You 
know, I dare say, what it is that must needs make me cry out, since 
it touched me in the tenderest part of my soul.. We live in times 
that have, of late, been fatal in abating of heads: proud Tarquin’s 
riddle is now fully understood; we know too well what it is summa 
papaverum capita demere. But I had not thought they would have 
LDeedeit whole colleges at a blow; nay, whole universities and whole 
churches too; they have outdone their pattern in that, and it is an ex- 
periment in the mastery of cruelty far beyond Caligula’s wish. Ah! 
Sir, I know our Emanuel College is now an object of pity and com- 
miseration; they have left us like John Baptist’s trunk when his head 
was lopped off, because of a vow or oath (or covenant if you will) 
that went before, or like Pompey’s carcase upon the shore; so stat 
magni nominis umbra.—For my part, tedet me vivere hanc mortem 
—a small matter would prevail with me to take up the resolution to 

o forth any whither where | might not hear nec nomen nec facta 
Pelsuideren. Nor need wé nga give up our stations; I fear 
we cannot long maintainthem. And what then? shall I lift up my 
hand? I will cut it off first. Shall I subscribe my name? I will for- 
get it assoon. I can at least look up through this mist and see the 
hand of my God holding the scourge that lashes, and with this 
thought I am able to silence all the mutinies of boisterous passions, 
and to charm them into a perfect calm. Sir, you will pardon this 
disjointed piece, it is the production of a disquieted mind, and no 
wonder if the child resembles its parent; my sorrow, as yet, breaks 
forth only in abrupt sighs and broken sobs.” (P. S$0—32.) 


When the use of the liturgy was prohibited, and the direc- 
tory substituted in its place, by the authority of the assembly 
of divines, Mr. Sancroft’s constancy in adhering to his scru- 
ples, was submitted to an additional test, as he was in holy or- 
ders, and though not called upon to officiate in churches, was 
required to attend, and occasionally to perform, divine service 
in the chapel of his college. 

A letter written by him to a friend of a more complying tem- 


per on this subject, is every way creditable to his principles. 
and his judgment. 


“« William Sancroft to Mr. Richard Weller. 

‘© Dated Emanuel College, May 26, 1645. 

‘‘ ¢ To begin with your first caution; assure yourself, sweet Sir, the 
epidemical distempers of the age do not (too much) possess my mind, 
nor do I lay them to heart, so as to endanger my constitution, weak 
though itbe. But yet I must acknowledge I do not, I cannot, look 
upon this bleeding kingdom, this dying church, with the same indif- 
ference as I would read the history of Japan, or hear the affairs of 
China related. I cannot consider a scattered and broken university 
with as reposed a spirit, as I would behold a tragedy presented ona 
Stage, or view some sad picture in a gallery. I thank my God, who hath 
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iven me so tranquil and calm a spirit, as I do neither fret impatient- 
ft ior cowardly despair. But yet I know full well that ’twere a grand 
mistake to practise a dull inapprehensiveness, instead of a generous 
patience. A stoical stupidity is far enough removed from an heroic 
constancy ; and that sour sect, who sought to bereave us of the one 
half of ourselves, and to free us, shall I say, or rob us, of our 
sions and affections, are so far from making a wise man or a Chris- 
tian, that they have only raised a statue. To say no more, Sir, 
your spur was here more needful than your bridle; and, perhaps, a 
friendly jog to awaken me to a greater degree of solicitude had been 
more seasonable, than your dose of opium to charm my sorrows and 
lullaby my cares, which I fear will rather be found on this side the 
due proportion than beyond it. Iam all thankfulness for your loving 
care and pains in answering my query; and do but still vouchsafe to 
contine this your affectionate readiness, and your counsel shall al- 
ways be my better directory. You are pleased to slice my doubt into 
a double scruple. Whether I may lay aside the one, whether I ma 
take up the other? For the first, your maxim is, that no law obliget 
to a positive obedience where the legislative power doth not protect. 
{ think you and I shall hardly be two in this particular. Nor do I 
count myself obliged to go to chapel and read common prayer till 
my brains be dashed out. But yet, if laws are binding no longer 
than till inconveniencies accrue to the observer, I am at this present 
time free from the tie of all the laws of England, and may do whatever 
is good in mine own eyes: because they, in whom the legislative power 
is seated, being split into two opposite factions, there is no security 
left ; for, whom one side protects the other threatens. And if the en- 
dangering of estate or liberty to be taken away by violence of a pre- 
vailing party be sufficient to absolve us from our obedience, what are 
your thoughts of those, whose memories are now so precious, who 
stood up resolutely against ship-money and illegal taxes, and for not 
paying perhaps 20/. endangered their whole inheritance? Or, to 
ook into that other sphere of the church, of those who, in the days 
of innovation and illegal encroachments, kept close to canon and ru- 
bric, maugre all the suspensions and deprivations in the diocese. 

‘** «But for the second, your conclusion is, that I may cheerfully, 
nay that [ am tied, to conform to the new model. And why I pray? 
1. Because [am bound to do my ultimum quod sit for the glory of 
God. 2. Because I am bound, by my place, to read the Scriptures 
and pray. First for your conclusion, then for your arguments. And 
truly that cheerfulness in complying which you seem to require of me 
is much abated by these considerations, which, to my weakness, a 
pear to carry some weight in them: 1. Because to comply would be a 
tacit consent to that extravagant power which the two Houses now 
first challenge (having before disclaimed it,) of repealing acts of par- 
liament by ordinance, which opens a wide gap to all manner of arbi- 
trariness : for, if they may in some cases annul laws, and they them- 
selves be the judges of those cases, we are not sure that one law shall 
stand. And yet that protestation which both you and I took, binds 


us, with our power and estate, nay, with our lives, to maintain and 
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defend the lawful rights and liberties of the subject; the chiefest 

of whose birthright it is, as 1 apprehend it, to be free from illegal 
impositions. But 2dly, to comply, would be to throw a foul as 
sion on the whole church of God in England, since the Reformation; 
as if the public worship of God here used, which, for aught I know, 
was the most complete piece which any church upon earth had, were 
unlawful and anti-christian, or, at least, in the highest degree incon- 
venient. For such language the Preface to your Directory speaks, 
and thereupon infers an absolute necessity of removing it. Now thus 
to cast up dirt in my mother’s face, and kick out her Liturgy as an 
abominable thing, which hath so long been made good against all the. 
noise and clamour of weak opposites, is an exploit, I confess, which 
I cannot look upon with any such complacence, as to undertake it 
with an pening measure of cheerfulness or alacrity. And, 
3dly, to comply would be to set to my seal that the Houses have 
power to reform religion without the supreme magistrate ; that their 
journeymen of the synod are lawfully convened: the truth of which, 
I confess, I cannot so clearly see, no not with the help of a synodical 
pair of spectacles. And, while my apprehensions are thus > ag 0 be 
you judge how much it would be for the glory of God, for me thus 
to run counter to the dictates of my conscience, which is God’s voice 
in my soul, and to me as binding. I am bound, ’tis true, by the 
statute, shall I say, or rather the custom of the college, to read 
prayers in my course; but I am bound by a higher law of the king- 
dom, and under greater penalties, to use no form of public worship 
but that established. If I be wanting to my duty in this, I am confi- 
dent they will answer it who lay the restraint upon me. You mightily 
applaud that piece of freedom, that I must make my prayer myself, 
but yet, you know, they bind me in their materials: and shall I pray 
for your synod and armies, or give thanks for your Covenant? Truly, 
Sir, I am not yet satisfied, and therefore long impatiently to see you, 
fur I hope your charitable desire of informing me still continues. 
What remains, I will reserve till then, because I cannot but reflect 
upon my rudeness already committed in this talkative paper. 

*« « At the close you interpose a word or two concerning your mu- 
tability. Good Sir, donot phrase it so, When I wrote that passage 
which you aim at, I intended only to convict fame of a lie; to let 
you know there is more brass in her forehead than in her trumpet ; 
and to applaud the poetical fiction in the choice of her sex, because 
I find her such a babbler and busy-body. I know that Mr. Weller’s 
principles are so well and so deeply grounded, so strongly fortified, 
that all the logic at Westminster cannot alter them; and that it should 
be done before, I see no likelihood. Calum non animum mutant. 
Sir, I look upon an opinion once entertained by you, as Hull or 
Gloucester, or if there be, a more impregnable castle. I know you 
can stand out against all opposition ; you know well how to ward the 
blows both of the right hand and the left. You slight the proffers of 
advantage that would woo you to give up, as much as you scorn the 
danger, and sit above all apprehensions of it. I know you’ll dispute 


every inch before you quit it; being underneath tetpaywvos, like a die, 
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however you be thrown down, you cannot lose your squareness, for 
you still fall upon a sure basis. So that, should any one tell me-he 
saw you take the Covenant, I should be bold, . if civility gave me 
leave, to give him the lie. Nay, should I myself see you lift up your 
hand and subscribe your name, I would strait turn sceptic and con- 
clude my eyes deceived me. However, in despite of all mutabilities, 
I shall ever be, most unchangeably, 
¢ Your faithful friend and servant, 
(P.35—41.) 


He continued fellow and tutor of Emanuel College, till after 
the murder of the King, his_anticipations of which sorrowful 
event, and his feelings when it had taken place, are powerfully 
and affectingly described in the two following letters to his 
father. 

“ From William Sancroft to his Father. 


** January 11, 1648, 

‘«« «Things grow worse and worse every day; and there is nothing 
left for the king and his party, in this world, but the glory of suffer- 
ing well and in a good cause, which I hope nor devils nor men will be 
able to deprive them of. For my part, if once I see the fatal blow 
struck, I shall think of nothing but trussing up all and packing away, 
and nothing but your command shall stay me long in a nation Aon 
I am persuaded, will sink to the centre, if it suffers so horrid a wick- 
edness without chastisement. In the mean time, we must observe and 
adore the mysteries and wonders of Providence in all these traverses. 
You see the army could never ruin the king till they nulled the Lords 
and enslaved the Commons, and so ruined the parliament that lent 
the first hand to the setting of them up and pulling down the king. 
And what shall we say if William Prynne, who was the first incen- 
diary, and sowed the first seeds of sedition, suffer at last in the king’s 
quarrel. You will see by the papers I send you he is engaged: and 
you neither know him and his pertinacy if you think he will retreat, 
nor his adversaries and their fury if you think they will spare.’ ” 


From William Saneroft to his Father. 
** February 10, 1648. 
«« ¢ What all men sadly presaged, when I wrote my last, all good 


men now inconsolably lament. The black act is done, which all the 
world wonders at, and which an age cannot expiate. The waters of 
the ocean we swim in cannot wash out the spots of that blood, than 
which never ahy was shed with greater guilt since the son of God 
poured out his. And now we have nothing left but to importune the 
God to whom vengeance belongs, that he would show forth himself, 
and speedily account with these prodigious monsters, or else hasten 
his coming to judgment, and so put an end to these enormous crimes, 
which no words yet in use can reach, or thought conceive without 
horror and amazement. I send you no papers, nor can I delight to 
look in any, since I read the saddest that ever England saw; those I 
mean that related the martyrdom of the best Protestant in these 
kingdoms, and incomparably the best king upon earth, Charles the 
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pious and the glorious, with whom fell the church and the kingdom, 
religion and learning, and the rewards of both, and all the piety and 
honesty of the nation could hope for, in this world. And, now, the 
breath of our nostrils being taken away, we only draw in so much as 
we render again in sighs, and wish apace for the time when God shall 
call for it all. When we meet, ’tis but to consult to what foreign 
plantation we shall fly, where we may enjoy any liberty of our con- 
science, or lay down a weary head with the least repose, for the 
church here will never rise again though the kingdom should. The 
universities we give up for lost; and the story you have in the coun- 
try of Cromwell's coming amongst us will not be long a fable; and 
now ’tis grown treason (which in St. Paul's time was duty), to pray 
for kings and all that are in authority; the doors of the church we 
frequented will be shut up, and conscientious men will refuse to preach, 
where they cannot, without danger of a pistol, do what is more ne- 
cessary, pray according to their duty. For my part, I have given 
over all thoughts of that exercise in public, till I may, with safety, 
pour out my vows for Charles II., the heir, I hope, of his father's 
virtues, as well as kingdoms. In the mean time there are caves and 
dens of the earth, and upper rooms and secret chambers, for a church 
im persecution to flee to, and there shall be our refuge. I long ex- 
ceedingly, Sir, to wait upon you that I may safely communicate m 
thoughts to you, nor shall I adventure any more of this nature till T 
see you. Inthe mean time, with my humble duty to yourself. and my 
good mother, with my hearty love to all my brothers, sisters, and 
friends, beseeching God to comfort you in all your public and pri- 
vate sorrows, I humbly take leave, and subscribe myself, Sir, 
Your obedient son, 
(P.42—45.) 


The King’s death, and that of his father, which followed soon 
afterwards, were severe afilictions to Mr. Sancroft; to which 
his expulsion from his fellowship soon succeeded. The offensive 
oath known by the name of the Engagement, by which all per- 
sous were required to bind themselves to be true and faithful to 
the government then established, the refusal to také which inca- 
pacitated for any office in church or state, decided the separation 
of Mr. Sancroft from his college, by the forfeiture of his fel- 
lowship in the month of August, 1651. He was one of about two 
hundred, masters and fellows, at Cambridge, ejected during the 
time of the civil war, and usurpation; one part of whom, and 
that, it seems, the larger part, were turned out at the end of 
1643 and beginning of Toad for not.taking the covenant; and 
the other part for not taking the engagement in 1650, when 
several of those who had been put in by the Earl of Manchester 
were displaced by the independents. Dr. D’Oyly, in relating 
this passage of Mr. Sancroft’s life, pays an elegant tribute to 
his resolute principles and upright conscience. ‘‘ His firm and 
inflexible behaviour,” says his biographer, ‘“ at this earlier 
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period of his life, finely illustrates the motives from which he 
afterwards acted at the time of the Revolution. It shows that 
the scrupulous regard to the obligation of an oath which he 
then maintained with excessive rigour, sprang from no feeling 
hastily or suddenly contracted, but from a principle which was 
deeply rooted in his heart, which formed an original and _ inte- 
aa part of his character, and by which, under all the varying 
circumstances of his life, he steadily directed his course.” | 

The period of Mr. Sancroft’s life between this last event, 
and the restoration of the lawful sovereign to the throne of 
these realms, is but scantily filled by the intelligence of his 
biographer. Two works, however, appear to have been one 
duced by his pen, and given to the press during this interval,— 
a pamphlet entitled Fur Predestinatus, and another which 
bore the title of Modern Policies. The Fur Predestina- 
tus consists of a supposed dialogue between a thief in the 
immediate expectation of the execution of a capital sentence 
which had been pronounced upon him, and a Calvinistic 
preacher who came to awaken him to a repentance of his 
crimes. “ The thief,” says Dr. D’Oyly, “ is fall of self-satis- 
faction ; maintains that he could not have acted any other 
part, as all men, being either elect or reprobate, are predes- 
tined to happiness or misery; that the best actions, as they are 
reputed, partake of so much wickedness as to differ in no es- 
sential degree from the worst; that sinners fulfil the will of 
God as much as those who most comply with his outward com- 
mands ; and that God, as working irresistibly in all men, is the 
cause of the worst sins which they commit. That he had al- 
ways reflected respecting himself in this manner, that either 
he must be elect or reprobate: if the former, the Holy Spirit 
would operate so irresistibly as certainly to effect his conver- 
sion; if the latter, all his care and diligence for effecting his 
salvation would rather do harm than good: but now he felt 
satisfied he was one of the elect, who, though they may fall 
into grievous sins, cannot fail of salvation.” 

This was a period, no doubt, in which a very large portion 
of the community had lost the equipoise of sound and correct 
principles, and had rushed impetuously into the wildest ex- 
tremes of doctrine, if that can merit the title of “ doctrine” 
which either supposes that our works can find any acceptance 
with God but through the merits of Christ, or that works are 
of no necessity as the operative testification of our faith. We 
entirely agree with Dr. D’Oyly, that antinomianism obstructs 
the natural influence of Christianity on the heart; and we can- 
not doubt that the satire of the Fur Predestinatus was jus- 
tified by the actual predicament of the times. We suspect that 
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many in our day are apt to take upon themselves to propose 
much too easy terms to their fellow sinners; and that'the self> 
satisfied state of mind in which criminals are seen to go carol- 
ling to their execution, argues rather an intoxication of the 
brain, than an essential change of the heart. But we are upon 
dangerous ground, and we have no desire to delay in our pas- 
sage over it. Every year brings with it additional conviction, 
that we have nothing to do with Calvinism or anti-Calvinism; 
but that what God tells by his undoubted word to do and to 
believe, it is our business to adopt and practise with devout 
and humble obedience, not relying on ourselves, but so work- 
ing as if works were all; so praying, as convinced of our ma- 
bility of ourselves to help ourselves ; considering works as livi 
faith, and faith as vital efficience; faith as involving the whole 
work of the evangelical law,—the work of believing on him 
whom God hath sent,—and also the work of “ keeping his com- 
mandments :” works, as the expansion of faith, expressing it, 
exemplifying it, doing it ;—and considering further, that it is a 
part of faith to abstain from vain curiosity concerning the in- 
scrutable counsels of God, or the manner in which his attributes 
are to be reconciled with our puny metaphysics, or the per- 
fection of his nature with his apparent government of the 
world. 

With respect to the spirit and plan of this work of Mr. San- 
croft, its style of expression, and mode of illustration, we cannot 
say we wholly approve of it. It selects from the works of the 
Calvinistic reformers detached passages, as conveying their en- 
tire sentiments, without the qualifying parts ; for though it may 
not be denied that many dogmas of a dangerous tendency, found 
in their works, are vekaby endeavoured, by their assertors, to be 
softened by inferences which do not logically consist with them ; 
yet it is but fair towards the antinomian himself to show in his 

ehalf, that he strives against the practical mischiefs flowin 
from his own speculative tenets, and that he himself imperfectly 
adopts that which he dares not follow out into its conclusions. 

We agree, however, with Dr. D’Oyly, that the dialogue is 
managed with great ability; and that it may be deemed, on the 
whole, the most neces exposure of the high Calvinistic 
doctrines which has ever appeared ; nor can he be far from the 
truth in saying, that such tenets as have a tendency to produce 
spiritual pride, impenitence, and security, in conjunction with 
a sinful and immoral course of life, cannot be the genuine doe- 
trines of a religion destined to purify and meliorate the heart of 
man. The Fur Predestinatus seems to have been an expansion 
of the dialogue in Lucian between Minos and Sostrates, 
from which the antinomian, or high Calvinistic teacher, may 
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take an useful hint to impose silence upon his followers, when 
they would interrogate too closely. ‘Opa Tes adAus eguray 
bidakys. 
r. D’Oyly bestows great praise upon the tract attributed 
i to Mr. Sancroft, called Modern Policies, which was written 
aq to bring deserved contempt and hatred upon the unsound and 
| nefarious es of po icy which had in various shapes been 
promulgated and adopted in his own time. In the second volume 
of our author’s work, the contents of this pamphlet, as well as 
the Fur Predestinatus, are given to his readers; and if Mr, 
Sancroft was really the writer, and we see no reason to be 
sceptical on that head, we must agree with the biographer, that 
it raises to considerable height his literary claims. He treats 
of each principle which it is his purpose to expose in a distinct 
section or chapter, in which, after having ironically set forth 
all the Machiavelian grounds of its defence and justification, 
he sets the matter straight again, by a sober refutation of the 
imposture, in a conclusion which he calls the Colasterion. 

‘or some years after his loss of his academical appoint- 
ments, Mr. Sancroft was in circumstances far from affluent, 
living probably on the small estate left him by his father, the 
profits of his publications, and perhaps some savings from his 
university emoluments. The correspondence maintained with 
him by his college friend, Mr. Paman, presents an amusing pic- 
ture of the state of things at Cambridge at that period. 


To my ever honoured Friend Mr. William Sancroft, from Henry 


Paman. 
¢ Honourep Turor, Dated St. John’s, March 5th, 1652. 
a *“T did intend this day to have been at Triplow, but that some let- 


ters from my father, which inquire after your health, arrested my re- 
solution. Lhope, by this opportunity, to know that your ague is 
gone, and your health renewed and young again. F at London 
thanked God for the bitter mercy.* And Peters more scurvily said, 
the business was so long doubtful that God was brought to his hums 
and hawes, which way he should fling the victory. Most believe, 
it was an Edge-hill victory. After so long banishment, the 
Common Prayer last Thursday at night entered into ‘Trinity 
chapel, and once more consecrated it. Dr. Hill, next morning, 
they say, snuffed; he thought sure his incense would not ascend 
_ with strange fire, and presently swept the chapel with an exposition. 
Dr. Comber had leave to be buried in his own vineyard ; and, though 
he might not live upon his own ground, he may sleep and rest there. 


He showed so much gentleness while he lived, there is no fear of an 
angry tormenting ghost.’ ”’ 


~ © This seems to allude to the great naval battle fought between the English and 


Dutch admirals, Blake and Van Tromp, for three days, about February 18, 
1752-3. See Echard. 
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“ To Mr. Wm. Sancroft, from Henry Paman. 
(At Mr, Gayer’s Lodgings, in the Middle Temple.) 
¢ Honoured TurTor, St. John’s, March 80th, 1653, 
« ¢] humbly thank you for the account I received of your health, 
which is always very acceptable. I am sorry to hear Mr. Gayer has 
otanague. I was with Mr. Orator, (for so his first and excellent 
ruit of Ris office yesterday makes me remember him,) who returns 
his humble service. Mr. Peters preached here on Sunday, and, in 
the general, cheated the company and expectation with a sober honest 
sermon; only he was not so severe as altogether to forget what many 
came for, but satisfied them sometimes in words and sometimes in 
action. At Ely, he told the people, the draining of the fens was a 
divine work, having a resemblance to the work of the third day, Mr. 
Boreman preached yesterday, who, they say, deceived few men’s 
expectations, for it was generally thought a grave piece of affectation. 
He told Mrs. Comber, she need not use the orator, for he would suf- 
ficiently supply that ; which yet was the fairest piece of the solem- 
nity. He observed that the Dr. was born of new-year’s day, and that 
it was then presaged he would be a deodate, a fit new-year’s gift for 
God to bestow on the world. He was a Joseph, the twelfth son, and 
christened on the Epiphany twelfth day—born and christened on two 
eminent holydays, in high esteem with the church constantly before 
these times. He drove the chariot of this college for fourteen years, 
till a boisterous northern storm cast him out of the box. He was 
called to dispute at St. Andrew’s in Scotland; they wondered as 
much at his subtilty, as we have done at their strange actions since. 
—These are some fragments which I make bold to send you of that 
long meal we had, without one drop of liquor. The solemnity was 
rivate, in Trinity College—some few invited had gloves and ribbons, 
ut no entertainment beside. 
‘¢ ¢ Honoured Tutor, 
Your most real servant, 


¢ Henry PaMAn, 
*¢ © My most humble service to Mr. Gayer.’” 


“ To Mr. Wm. Sancroft, from Henry Paman. 
* St. John’s, March 30th, 1656, 
“« «The business of the commencement is over, from whence none 


returns with fairer credit than Mr. Frost, who kept the B. D. act, Dr. 
Boylston the other. They call him Dr. Deborah, for so is his wife’s 
name ; and she, they say, the greatest prophetess. Our nation of 
physicians still increase ; we have five Drs. this year; so numerous we 
are, that we shall soon be reduced to the necessity of practising upon 
one another, as the great fish on the smaller. We had one B. D. out 
of Suffolk, who came rather to make sport and satisfy his wife, than 
for credit to the University ; his name is Beversham. I will give you 
atasteof him. In his English sermon upon this text—‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,’—‘ A twig from the stem of Jesse whipt 
Nicodemus into a right understanding of regeneration.’ In his 
prayer, this was a piece of confession; ‘ Lord, the babe of grace 
in the womb of our souls has not leapt at the tidings of our salvation.’” 


(P. 80—84.) 
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In 1557, he passed over to Holland, where, from the super- 
scriptions of letters addressed to him, he appears to have re- 
sided during the whole of 1658, and till about the middle of 
1659. During his stay in that country, he was honoured with 
the particular notice of the Princess of Orange, Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Charles I., and mother of William III, 
Being joined by an intimate friend, Mr. Robert Gayer, he was 
induced to cudertiiee with him a tour to the southern parts of 
Europe, a project which was put in execution in the summer 
of 1659. ey continued at Geneva till about the middle of 
September, and from thence pursued their journey to Rome, 
It was at this place that he received the welcome intelligence 
of the restoration of Charles II. to the throne of his ancestors. 
Soon after his arrival in England, which was at the latter end 
of the year 1660, preferments followed each other very quickly. 
He was advanced rapidly through the several situations of Pre- 
bendary of Durham, Dean of York, Master of Emanuel, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, to the highest situation in the church. In each in- 
termediate stage, we find him engaged in the prosecution of 
unportant designs. He appears to have been actively con- 
cerned in the alterations and additions which the Common 
Prayer Book underwent immediately after the Restoration. He 
was made one of the king’s chaplains in 1661, and im the year 
following, recommended by royal mandate to the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity at Cambridge, in which mandate very special 
mention was made of his fidelity and affection to the royal 
cause. Two letters are produced by his biographer, written 
about this time, from which it is to be gathered that matrimony, 
with an amiable person, with whose merit he had much ac- 
quaintance, had been recommended to him asa means of im- 
sie his comfort, by his respected friend and patron, Dr. 

osin, Bishop of Durham; but that his mind had been prede- 
termined too resolutely in favour of a single life, to be shaken 
by any considerations. It seems indeed to have been one of the 
most distinguishing characteristics of his mind, to maintain 
opinions and maxims, once adopted, with inflexible persever- 
ance,—a mark of greatness or littlemess, according to circum- 
stances; but injurious and unjustifiable, certainly, where it 
decides abstractedly, and at a distance, what ought to be de- 
termined with reference to persons and things; and usurps 
upon that domain of the future, the issues of which are under 
the controul of an unseen Hand, and of a Providence that in- 
Structs by events. 

On the ny apcee, of Emanuel College becoming vacant, he 
was elected by the Fellows to fill that situation on the 14th of 
August, 1662; an honour quite unexpected, as he states him- 
self, his acquaintance in the college being quite worn out, He 
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retained the mastership only three years, being soon called to 
higher preferments. Seiad the short time, however, which 
Dr. Sancroft remained in his situation at Emanuel, he contri- 
buted 600/. towards the erection of a new chapel, and set on 
foot many schemes for the improvement of the college. On 
the 3d of January, 1663-4, he was nominated by the King to 
the Deanery of York; and towards the close of the year 1664 
he was removed to the Deanery of St. Paul’s; soon after which 
latter appointment he resigned the mastership of Emanuel. 
When De Sancroft came to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, the old 
cathedral church was in miserable decay. The reparation had 
been begun in 1643; but the revenues of the Dean and Chapter 
had been seized by the Parliament, together with the materials 
and money collected for the repairs. It was afterwards used as 
a horse barrack for the soldiers. The great fire very nearly 
completed the demolition. The poe of repairing the old 
church was now of courselaid aside; and to the zeal and assi- 
duity of Dr. Sancroft we are chiefly indebted for the adoption 
of the plan which the genius of Dr., afterwards Sir Christopher, 
Wren, so nobly accomplished. Dr. D’Oyly has we us the 
correspondence of Dr. Sancroft with Sir Christopher Wren on 
the subject of the new building, from which it appenr with 
how much interest and judgment the Dean promoted that great 
undertaking. The funds for the purpose were provided partl 
by private subscription, and partly by an act, carried saveah 
the legislature principally by the exertions of Dr. Sancroft, 
called the Coal Act, by which a certain sum was directed to be 
levied for the purpose on every chaldron of coals brought. into 
the port of London. Dr. Sancroft subscribed 1400/. to the 
a subscription, besides his share in what was contributed 

y the Dean and Chapter; and he appears, after he was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to have subscribed annually 1001. The 
first stone of the new cathedral was laid in 1675, and the whole 
edifice was completed in 1710; the great architect having lived 
himself to see this. consummation. 

It was towards the close of the year 1677 that Dr. Sancroft, 
on the decease of Archbishop Sheldon, was unexpectedly, as it 
seems, raised to the archiepiscopal chair; and the observation 
of the biographer seems only a tribute of justice, that it was 
probable “ he did not owe his exaltation im any great degree, 
if at all, to private favour or recommendations, but principally, 
or entirely, to his character, which pointed him out as the person 
best qualified to adorn the station, and to support its dignity. 
It is stated,” adds Dr. D’Oyly, “ and probably with truth, in a 
narrative of his life,* that his zeal, candour, and learning—his 


* Lives of English Bishops, by Nathanael Salmon, p, 60. 
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exemplary behaviour in a lower state—his public spirit in so 
many scenes of life—his constancy in suffering—his unbiassed 
deportment,—all concurred to recommend him as a fit governor 
of the church in that turbulent age.” Dr. D’Oyly does not fail 
to notice the hard things insinuated by Dr. Burnet of the cha- 
racter and qualities of Sancroft, with the indignation natural to 
a Segre where his hero is disparaged. Burnet insinuates 
that the Court chose him for the situation, as being ‘‘ a man who 
might be entirely gained to serve their ends; or, at least, that 
he would be an inactive and speculative man, and give little 
opposition to any thing they might attempt.” But to this his 
alveuhie ives a practical answer, by observing, that if he was 
really preferred to the Primacy, by the contrivance of a party, 
on an idea that the interests of the Church were committed to 
feeble hands, the event showed that they completely erred, both 
in the estimate they formed of his character, and in the policy 
which they intended to advance. 

At the period of Dr. Sancroft’s advancement to the Archie- 
piscopal ee of Canterbury, the nation was wholly occupied 
with its fears of the Popish ascendancy, Charles the II. being 
suspected of being, what he has since been by authentic docu- 
ments proved to have been, a Catholic at heart and in principle, 
and James, his brother, being an avowed member of the Romish 
Church of the most bigotted description. It was not among 
the evidences of the Archbishop’s fine sense and penetration, 
that he entertained the project of bringing back the Duke to 
the creed and worship of the Protestant national church, by 
force of argument and persuasion. He communicated his 
design to the King, who approved of it, probably well antici- 
pating the result, but recommended the Archbishop to associate 
with himself in this enterprise, Morley, Bishop of Winchester. 
Dr. D’Oyly has given the Archbishop’s letter to the Bishop of 
Winchester upon this occasion, in which his Grace used a 
phraseology which could convey no other idea than that the 
proposal originated with the King. “ Yesterday I had a pri- 
vate intimation from my superior that it is his pleasure some 
further attempt should be made to recover the Duke of York 
out of that foul a ostacy into which the busy traitors from 
Rome have uhsonl him.” Whereas it was made quite clear, 
by the Archbishop’s reply to the Duke of York, afterwards 
produced from the Stuart papers, that the King knew of the 
intention, but that the design originated with the Bishops. 
Dr. D’Oyly passes lightly over this dubious conduct with more 
courtesy towards the Archbishop’s memory than we quite like ; 
and he must excuse us if, in the faithful discharge of our duty 
as censors, we complain of this neglect of his as a biographer. 
in this instance. 
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On the 2lst of February, Dr. D’Oyly tells us, the Duke ot 


York having granted an audience, and been previously made 
acquainted with their purpose, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of Winchester, were introduced into his closet 
at St. James’s, and the Archbishop addressed him in a speech 
which took up an hour in the delivery, but which we do not 
think altogether deserves to occupy an hour of our reader’s 
time. The style of it, however, is so peculiar, that we shall 
venture to trouble them with the prefatory part of it. | 


¢ May IT PLEASE your RoyAv HIGHNEss, 

* «We are here to wait upon you this morning (this my reverend 
brother and myself) with allowance and by your appointment, and 
are therefore the bolder to pray you, that of your clemency you 
would hear us patiently a few words. We come to you, Sir, with 
that humility sid profound respect which beseems those who have the 
honour to speak to so great a Prince and with hearts full of that duty 
and loyalty which upon so many accounts is particularly due from us 
to your most illustrious family.. But we come also warmed and enli- 
vened and spirited with that ardent zeal and true devotion which we 
owe to the excellent religion we profess, and to that most holy faith 
whereof our kings have the honour to be, and to be styled, the de- 
fenders. What we are now about to say to your Highness is that 
which heaven and earth have long expected from us that we should 
say, and what we cannot answer it to God or man, if we omit or ne- 
giect when we have an opportunity; which your Royal Highness is 
picesed at this time to afford us. And therefore hearken unto us, we 

eseech you, that God may hearken unto you; and let it be no grief 
nor offence of heart unto you, if with that freedom which becomes 
good Christians and loyal subjects and true Englishmen, we lay before 
you at this time some of the many grievances, and just complaints of 
our common mother, the holy, but most afflicted, church of England. 

“« ¢ If there be now in the world a church to whom that eulogium, 
that she is a lily among thorns, is due and proper, it is this church of 
which we are members, as it stands reformed now and established 
amongst us: the purest certainly upon earth, as being purified from 
those many corruptions and abuses which the lapse of times, the ma- 
lice of the devil, and the wickedness of men had introduced insensib! 
into the doctrine and worship and government of it. But then withal 
this lily of purity hath for these many years (by the malicious and 
subtile miithineticies of her restless and implacable enemies) been 
surrounded with thorns on every side; and even to this day she bears 
in her body the marks of the Lord Jesus, the scars of the old, and 
the impression of new and more dangerous wounds; and so fills up 
daily that which is behind of the sufferings of her crucified Saviour. 

“* « But yet, Sir, in the multitude of the sorrows which she hath in 
her heart, give us leave to tell you, (for so it is,) scarce any thing 
hath so deeply and so sensibly wounded her, as that your itoyal 
Highness should think fit even in her affliction to forsake her. Her's 
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is the womb that bare you, Sir, and her’s the pap that gave you suck. 
You were born within her then happy pale and communion, and ba 
tized into her holy faith: you sucked the first principles of Christian- 
ity from her, the principles of the oracles of God, that sincere milk 
of the word, not adulterated with heterogeneous or foreign mixtures 
of any kind. Your royal father, that blessed martyr of ever-glorious 
memory, who loved her and knew how to value her, and lost his all 
in this world for her, even his life too, bequeathed you to her at the 
last. When he was ready to tum his back upon an impious and un- 
grateful world, and had nothing else now left him but this excellent 
religion, (which he thought not only worth his three kingdoms but ten 
thousand worlds,) he gave that queen in legacy amongst you. For 
thus he bespake the King your brother, and in him all that were his: 
words that deserve to be written in letters of gold, and to be engraved 
in brass or marble. ‘ If you never see my face again, I require and 
entreat you, as your father and as your king, that you never suffer 
your heart to receive the least check or disaffection from the true reli- 
gion established in the church of England. I tell you I have tried it, 
and after much search and many disputes, have concluded it to be 
the best in the world.’ , 

“ « And accordingly, Sir, we hereupon enjoyed you for many years, 
to your—we hope, we are sure to our—exceeding great comfort and 
satisfaction. We saw you in those happy days constant and assiduous 
in the chapels and oratories of the palace. 

‘« ¢ Like the bright morning and evening star you still arose and 
set with our sun, and shined with him there in the same heavenly orb. 
You stood, as it was meet, next to the throne, the eldest son of this 
now despised church, and in capacity to become one day the nursing 
father of it: and we said in our hearts, it may so come to pass, that 
under his shadow also we shall sit down and be safe. But alas! it 
was not long before you withdrew yourself by degrees from thence; 

we know not how, nor why, God knows;) and though we were 
oath at first to believe our fears, yet they proved at last too mighty 
for us; and when our eyes failed with looking up for you in that 
house of our God, and we found you not, instead of fear, sorrow 
filled our hearts, and we mourn your absence ever since, and cannot 
be comforted. And then in that other august assembly in the house 
of the kingdom, (the most sacred of any but the house of God him- 
self,) think, we beseech you, Sir, (and sure it will soften and intene- 
rate you into some pity when you have thought,) how you stab every 
one of us to the heart, how you even break our hearts, when we ob- 
serve (as all the world doth) that we no sooner address ourselves to 
heaven for a blessing upon the public counsels (in which you have 
yourself so great too, and so high a concern), but immediately you 
turn your back upon us.’” (Vol. i. p. 80—84.) 


The Duke heard the Archbishop throughout without inter- 
rupting him. As soonas he had finished, he declared his sur- 
eee at the visit and the object of it, and seemed to think it was 

one with a view to prejudice him with the people just at the 
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meeting of Parliament. He declined all controversy, declaring 
himself to have taken all meme pains to examine the grounds 
of his religious faith; and begged them not to take it amiss, or 
feel surprised, that the great pressure of business made it neces- 
sary for him to dismiss them without any further discussion of 
the points which they had urged. No further consideration of 
these points appears ever after to have taken place between the 
Duke and the Archhiaho 

We are told by Dr, D’Oyly that in the first year of his eleva- 
tion to the see, the Archbishop issued the following directions 
addressed to the Bishop of London, the Dean of his province, 
to be communicated by him to his suffragans, concerning the 
laxity which prevailed in ordaining persons to the holy office, 
and recalling them to greater strictness in the discharge of that 
most responsible duty ; and we entirely agree with the narrator 
in the respect he expresses himself to feel for the motive and 
the matter of the exhortation. The augmentation of the smaller 
ecclesiastical benefices was another point which interested much 
the charitable heart of the dead For the promotion of 
this design he addressed also a letter to the Bishop of London, 
complaining of the neglect into which an Act passed in 1676, 
enacting that under all renewals of leases of rectories, or im- 
—— tithes, where an augmented sum should be assigned 

or the maintenance of the minister, such augmentation should 

be perpetual, had fallen, and Nyc. him to communicate 
the fact, and his regrets to the Bishops of his nian and 
strictly to require them to do what the statute had enjoined. 
The Archbishop’s own example was not wenn to prove his 
sincerity, and enforce his recommendations. His biographer 
informs us that, in many instances, on renewing leases of im- 
propriate rectories within his jurisdiction, he made a liberal 
augmentation to the income of the officiating ministers: four 
are reeorded, which stand decided monuments of his large and 
liberal disposition. 

The account given of the pious and feeling conduct of the 
Archbishop in honouring the insulted remains of his venerable 
predecessor in the see, is very pleasing and interesting. 


“ At an early period of his occupation of Lambeth Palace, Arch- 
bishop Sancroft had an opportunity of paying due respect to the in- 
sulted remains of one of the greatest and most venerable of his pre- 
decessors, Archbishop Parker. At the time of the rebellion, Lambeth 
Palace had shared the wretched fate of many ecclesiastical edifices, in 
being exposed to rude insult and violation. It fell to the possession of 
one of the parliamentary officers, Colonel Thomas Scott, whose tem- 
pet seems to have well accorded with the views of the party in whose 
service he was employed. He converted the chapel where Arch- 
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bishop Parker’s remains were deposited, and where a monument was 
erected to his memory, into a hall or dancing room; and, either for 
the purpose of showing his hatred to episcopacy in general, or else in 
the mere wantonness of profane and ferocious insolence, caused the 
remains of that venerable prelate to be dug up, the lead which en- 
closed them to be plucked off and sold, and the bones to be buried in 
adung-hill. Jn this state they continued for some time after the Re- 
storation. At last, Sir William Dugdale, hearing by chance of the 
transaction, repaired to Archbishop Sancroft, and made him ac- 
quainted with it. The Archbishop immediately caused diligent search 
to be made, and procured the assistance of an order from the House 
of Lords. ‘The bones being at last found, were decently deposited 
for the second time in the chapel, near the same spot where the mo- 
nument formerly stood. Over them are the following words cut in the 
marble pavement of the chapel : 
Corpus Matthei Archiepiscopi tandem hic quiescit. 


«¢ The Archbishop ordered the same monument, which had former] 
covered these remains, to be erected in the vestibule of the aia 
and himself composed the following inscription, which is still to be 
seen engraved on a plate of brass affixed to it: 


Matrua Arcuiepiscor: CeNoTAPHIUM, 


Corpus enim (ne nescias, lector,) 
In adyto bujus sacelli olim rite conditum, 
A sectariis perduellibus, anno mpcxtvin, 
Effracto sacrilege hoc ipso tumulo, 
Elogio sepulchrali impie refixo, 
Direptis nefarié exuviis plumbeis, 
Spoliatum, violatum, eliminatum; 
Etiam sub sterquilinio (proh scelus) abstrusum, 
Rege demum (plaudente calo et terra) redeunte, 
Ex decreto Baronum Anglia, sedulo quasitum, 
Et sacello postliminio redditum, 
In ejus quasi medio tandem quiescit ; 
Et quiescat utinam, 
Non nisi tuba ultima solicitandum, 
Qui denuo desecrabit, sacer esto.” (Vol. i, p. 191—193.) 


The sense entertained by the Archbishop, of the criminality 
of traflicking in church preferments, is cogently and indignantly 
expressed in his opinion given to the King on the propriety of 
granting the Royal pardon to an Archdeacon of Lincoln, who 
had been convicted of simony in the ecclesiastical courts. The 
Archdeacon had presented a petition to the King, and the point 
was referred by his Majesty to the Archbishop. 


May IT PLEASE youR Majesty, 

“ ¢ The matter of fact for which the petitioner stands condemned 
is confessed in the petition ; and the matter of law, whether the fact 
be simony, is not, 1 think, doubted of, by any one but himself. His 
whole detence is nothing but shifting and tergiversation, both below 
at Lincoln and here in the Arches. And now, the sentence having 
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overtaken him, he appeals the second time to your Majesty in Chan- 
cery, as if he were still confident of his innocence, and yet at the 
same time confesseth his guilt by imploring your Majesty’s gracious 
ardon. 
meet Sire, the crime he stands convicted of, is a pestilence that 
walketh in darkness; too often committed, but very seldom disco- 
vered. And now there is a criminal detected, if your Majesty shall 
think fit, which God forbid, to rescue him from the penalty, the 
markets of Simon Magus will be more frequented than ever. Much 
rather, seeing he hath the courage to — to the delegates, to the 
delegates let him go: which yet, withrall the rest, is humbly submit- 

ted to your Majesty’s wisdom and justice. 
Signed) ‘W.C.’” (Vol.i. p. 204, 205.) 


The Archbishop attended the death-bed of Charles II., and 
is stated to have used great freedom in his spiritual admonitions 
to the expiring monarch. At the ceremony of the coronation 
of James II. he placed the crown upon the head of that ill-fated 
Prince; and it is remarked by his biographer that this solemn 
act “ seems greatly to have contributed to bind his attachment 
to him as his only lawful sovereign, and to confirm him in the 
steady refusal to transfer, under the subsequent change, his 
allegiance to another.” The Archbishop incurred 
some censure for consenting to perform that ceremony with the 
omission of the administration of the Holy Communion; but 
we cannot help thinking that the biographer has rightly consi- 
dered the case in adverting, by me of apology, to the fact of 
the Parliament having allowed the Duke to ascend the throne, 
though an avowed papist, and thereby tacitly authorised the 
performance of the coronation ceremony in a manner consistent 
with the conscience of the King, It is stated, however, in 
Salmon’s Lives of English Bishops, that Archbishop Sancroft 
afterwards reproached himself for having consented to the 
omission; but, as it seems, on no sufficient foundation; as he 
supports his assertion by a reference to Kennett’s History of 
England, in which no authority for it <9 Poe 

The next passage in the Archbishop’s life to which our atten- 
tion is called is his refusal to act in the commission issued by 
James for inquiring into ecclesiastical offences; in apology for 
which he alleged his advanced age and infirmities, which Burnet 
regards as a timorous evasion of the duty, to which he was 
bound by his high function, of repairing to the Commission 
Court, and openly protesting against it; to which it may be 
observed, in answer, that the Archbishop’s mode of declining 
the office was as much an evidence of his opinion concerning it 
as the most open declaration against it could have been, with- 
out the disturbance and irritation which would have followed 
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froma more explicit opposition. The true intent and meaning of 
the Archbishop’s refusal to act in the commission was well un- 
derstood by James, to whom it appeared to give great offence ; 
and, it is said, occasioned him to be forbid to appear at Court. 
Ay As the intentions of James began more decidedly to declare 
y themselves, the attachment of Archbishop Sancroft to the 
dt Church of England became more jealous, anxious, and ardent ; 
Hi of which, among other indications, his correspondence with 
al Mary, Princess of Orange, afterwards Queen of England, exhi- 
a bits a very interesting specimen. As the letters both of the 
et Princess and of the Archbishop are characteristic of the re- 
rf spective writers, we present them to our readers. 


“ To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
4 *** Loo, October Ist, 1687. 
$ ‘© ¢ Though I have not the advantage to know you, my Lord of 
Canterbury, yet the reputation you have makes me resolve not to 
lose this opportunity of making myself more known to you, than | 
could have been yet. Dr. Stanley can assure you, that I take more 
interest in what concerns the Church of England than myself; and 
that one of the greatest satisfactions I can have, is to hear how 
that all the clergy show themselves as firm to their religion, as the 
have always been to their king; which makes me confident God will 
wet his church, since he has so well provided it with able men. 
have nothing more to say, but beg your prayers, and desire you 
will do me the justice to believe I shall be very glad of any occasion 
to show the esteem and veneration I have for you. 


¢ MARIE.’ 


‘‘ To this letter the Archbishop sent the following reply. It is 
remarkable for the simplicity of its expression as aiken for the ex- 
cellent strain of rove eeling in which it is written; and it strongly 
evinces how deeply his heart was struck with grief and anxiety for the 
dangers which threatened to overwhelm the Protestant Church. 
** © Lambeth House, Nov, 3d, 1687. 
¢ May PLEASE your Hicungss, 

«¢ « The high and dear esteem you have of the church and holy re- 
ligion established amongst us, so emphatically declared in your letter 
with which you were lately pleased to honour me, and the full assur- 
ance which further Dr. Stanley gives us, that you hold this pious good 
affection towards (us), in common with that great and excellent prince 
in whose bosom you lie, are mighty strong and rich consolations, 
which, as we never needed more than now, so could they never come 
more seasonable or weicome to us. It hath seemed good to the Infinite 
Wisdom to exercise this poor church with trials of all sorts and of all 
degrees. But the greatest calamity that ever befell us, was that it 
pleased God, in his wise and just providence, to permit wicked and 
ungodly men, after they had barbarously murdered the father, to 
drive out the sons from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, as if 
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they had said to them, Go and serve other gods. The dreadful 
effects hereof we still feel eyery moment, but must not, nay, we can- 
not, particularly express. And though all this (were it yet much 
marel cannot in the least shake or alter our steady loyalty to our so- 
vereign and the royal family, in the legal succession of it, yet it em- 
bitters the very comforts that are left us; it blasts all our present joys, 
and makes us sit down with sorrow in dust and ashes. Blessed be 
God, who in so dark and dismal a night hath caused some dawn of 
light to break forth upon us from the eastern shore, in the constancy 
and good affection of your Royal Highness and the excellent Prince 
towards us: for, if this should fail us too, which the God of heaven 
and earth forbid, our hearts must surely break. And, as our thanks- 
givings for you both go up before God continually, so we all pray for 

ou without ceasing, that God would crown you with all the blessings 
of heaven and earth. He hath inspired your Royal Highness (with 
Mary in the gospel) to choose the better part, and I trust it will never 
be taken from you. Be faithful unto the death, and he will give a 
crown of life. In the close of all, your Royal Highness’s personal 
but most undeserved grace and favour to your poor unworthy servant 
must not be forgotten ; by which you have put new life into a dying 
old man, ready to sink under the double burthen of age and sorrow, 
but (who) will, so long as God holds his soul in life, continue inde- 
clinably to be what he is upon so many obligations, (may it please 
your Royal Highness,) 

“¢ ¢ Your most devoted faithful Servant, 
«¢ ¢ And daily orator at the Throne of Grace, 
se (Vol. i. p. 243-—246.) 


Archbishop Sancroft was at length driven to an open opposi- 
tion to the King’s unhappy counsels by the well-known declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience, “ in which,” as Dr. D’Oyly says, 
“the King ddidaieal the illegal power of dispensing with the 
penal laws against dissenters, and which, though bearing the 
outward pretence of tenderness to the consciences of all dis- 
senters, was well understood, and notoriously intended, as a 
measure for favouring exclusively the Catholic party.” It was 
published first in the spring of 1687, and again in the following 
year on the 27th of April, and followed by an order requiring 
all the clergy to read it in their churches. It was now that 
Archbishop Sancroft, dismissing all reserves, decided upon an 
invincible opposition to this degrading measure, and forthwith 
dispatched letters to all the Bishops in whose sentiments he 
knew he could confide, to invite them to London, to deliberate 
upon the steps to be taken in so difficult a conjuncture, for their 
own security and honour, as well as of the nation at large. 
When the Bishops arrived, a meeting took place at Lambeth 
Palace on the I8th of May, 1687; at which were present, Dr. 
Compton of London, Dr. Lloyd of St. Asaph, Dr. Turner of Ely, 
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Dr. Lake of Chichester, Dr. Kenn of Bath and Wells, Dr. White 
of Peterborough, and Dr. Jonathan Trelawney of Bristol It 
was attended also by others of the clergy of less rank, but not 
of inferior personal dignity, as Dr. Tillotson, Dean of Canter- 
; Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of St, Paul’s; Dr. Patrick, Dean 
of Peterborough; Dr. Tenison, Vicar of St. Martin’s; Dr. 
Sherlock, Master of the Temple; and Dr. Grove, Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Undershaft.. This famous conference, after, some 
discussion and difference of opinion, terminated in a resolution 
to petition the King against the obnoxious injunction. The 
petition is remarkable for its explicitness, conciseness, and 
resolute moderation. It was in the following terms :— 
- “ ¢ That the great averseness they find in themselves to the distri- 
buting and publishing in all their churches your Majesty’s late De- 
claration for liberty of conscience, proceedeth neither from any want 
of duty and obedience to your Majesty, our holy mother the church 
of England being, both in her principles and constant practice, un- 
questionably loyal, and having (to her great honour) been more than 
once publicly acknowledged to be so by your gracious Majesty; nor 
yet from any want of due tenderness to Dissenters, in relation to 
whom they are willing to come to such a temper as shall be thought 
fit, when that matter shall be considered, and settled in parliament 
and convocation; but among many other considerations, from this 
especially, because that Declaration is founded upon such a dispens- 
ing power as hath often been declared illegal in parliament, and par- 
ticularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your 
Majesty’s reign; and is a matter of so great moment and consequence 
to the whole nation, both in church and state, that your petitioners 
cannot, in prudence, honour, or conscience, so far make themselves 
rties to it, as the distribution of it all over the nation, and the so- 
emn publication of it once and again, even in God’s house, and in 
the time of his divine service, must amount to in common and reason- 
able construction. | 
Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly and earnestly be- 
seech your Majesty, that jo will be graciously pleased not to insist 
upon their distributing and reading your Majesty’s said Declaration : 
*« * And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 
7 « W. Cant. Tuo. Batu and WeEtts, 
¢W. Asapo, Tuo. PeTRIBURGENS. 
¢ Fran. Ety, Jon. Bristow.” | 
Jo, CIcESTER, (Vol. i. p. 268, 264.) 
_ The seven Prelates who had signed the petition presented it 
to the King, who, as soon as he had read it over, folded it up 
and said :—“ This is a great surprise to me: here are strange 
words. I did not expect this from you. This is a standard of 
rebellion.” The rest of what passed at this extraordinary inter- 
view is thus recorded in the volume before us :— 
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* The Bishop of St. Jom a and some of the rest, replied, That 
they had adventured -their lives for his Majesty, and would lose the 
last drop of «heir blood, rather than lift up a finger against him. 
“ The King.—I tell you, this is a standard of rebellion: I never saw 
such an address. 
“‘ The Bishop of Bristol (falling on his knees). Rebellion! Sir, I 
beseech your Majesty, do not say so hard a thing of us. For God’s 
sake, do not believe we are or can be guilty of a rebellion, It is im- 
possible that I'or any of my family should be so. Your Majesty ‘can- 
not but remember that you sent me down into Cornwall to quell Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ; and I am as ready to do what I can to’ quell aho- 
ther, if there were occasion. 


“* Bishop of Chichester—Sir, we have quelled one rebellion and will 
not raise another. 
_ « Bishop of Ely.—We rebel, Sir! we are ready to die at your feet. 

“ Bishop of Bath and Wells—Sir, I hope youwill give that liberty 
to us, which you allow to all mankind. en 

“ Bishop of Peterborough.—Sir, you allow liberty of conscience to 
all mankind; the reading this Declaration is against our conscience. 

“« The King.—I will keep this paper. It is the strangest address which 
T ever saw; it tends to rebellion. Do you question my dispensing 
power? Some of you here have printed and preached for it, when it 
was for your purpose. | 
| Bishop of Peterborough.—Sir, what we say of the dispensing power 
refers only to what was declared in parliament, 

““ The King.—The dispensing power was never questioned by the men 
of the church of England. 7 

‘“ Bishop of St. Asaph.—lIt was declared against in the first parliament 
called by his late Majesty, and by that which was called by your Ma- 


jesty. | 
“The King, insisting upon the tendency of the petition to rebellion, 
said, He would have his, Declaration published. i 

Bishop of Bath and Wells.—We are bound to fear God and honour 
aoe We desire to do both: we will honour you, we must fear 

od. 

_“ The King.—Is this what I have deserved, who have supported the 
church of England, and will support it? I will remember you that 
you have ery this paper. I will keep this paper; I will not: part 
with it. i did not. expect this from you, copeclalls from some of you. 
I will be obeyed in publishing my Declaration. 

“‘ Bishop of Bath and Wells.—God’s will be done. 

“ The King. What's that. 

' “ Bishop of Bath and Wells.—God’s will be done.—And so said the 
Bishop of Peterborough. : 

“ The King.—If I think fit to alter my mind, I will send to you. God 
hath given me this dispensing power, and I will maintain it. I tell 
you, there are seven thousand men, and of the church of England 
too, that have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

“ After this singular conversation, conducted with so much heat and 
impetuosity of temper on the part of the king, ahd with such calm- 
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ness and respectfulness of demeanour on fea pest of the bishops, they 
were dismissed from the royal presence.” (Vol. i. p, 265—268.) 


Dr. Compton, the Bishop of London, though he attended the 
meeting at the palace, did not join in presenting the petition, 
probably, as Dr. DO ly thinks, because, being then under sus- 

ension, he did not think it proper to be a petitionin Bishop, 

ut he signed a copy of the petition written in the Archbishop’s 
own hand, as did also the Bishops of Norwich, Gloucester, 
Sarum, Winchester, and Exeter, who had not arrived in town 
when the petition was presented. 

The prosecution and trial of the seven prelates who signed 
this petition as for a misdemeanor, in being the authors of a 
seditious libel, and the support and encouragement they re- 
ceived under it from the wile body of the people, are very 
circumstantially, and, we believe, accurately related by Dr. 
D’Oyly ; to whose interesting account, collected in great part 
from MSS., many of which were written wholly by the Arch- 
bishop himself, we must refer those who wish to be well informed 
on this celebrated occurrence of our national history. The 
letter written to the Archbishop by Dr. Stanley, Chaplain of 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, by desire of their High- 
nesses, to express their sentiments to him of his conduct on this 
occasion, is a document which we would not willingly withhold 
from our readers. 


«¢ ¢ All men here, that love the Church and Reformation, do re- 
joice at it (the petition) and thank God for it, as an act very prudent 
and resolute, and every way becoming your places and characters ; 
but especially our excellent prince and princess were so well pleased 
with it (notwithstanding what the Marquis of Abbeville, the king’s 
envoy here, could say against it), that they have both vindicated it 
before him, and given me a command in their names to return your 
Grace their hearty thanks for it; and at the same time to express 
their real concern for your Grace and all your brethren, and for the 
good cause in which you are engaged; and I dare say, they are not 
only highly satisfied with your Grace’s conduct, but reckon themselves 
particularly obliged by your Grace’s so steadily maintaining the 
church; and your refusing to comply with the king is by no means 
looked on by them as tending to disparage or depress the monarchy : 
for they reckon the monarchy to be really undervalued and injured by 
all unreasonable and illegal actions, though never so much pretendin 
to enhance it. Indeed, we have great reason to bless and thank God. 
for their Highnesses’ steadiness in so good a cause, and their affec- 
tion towards us. They do give us all the comfortable prospect that we 
ourselves can desire; and I pray God in his good time to answer and 


fulfil all these our hopes in wa (Vol. i. p. 275, 276.) 
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The case of the defendants appears to have been very ably 
conducted by their counsel, as well it might be by such men as 
Sir Robert Sawyer, Mr. Sergeant Pemberton, Mr. Finch, Mr. 
Pollexfen, Mr. Sergeant Levinz, Sir George Treby, and Mr. 
Somers, afterwards Lord Somers, which Yast advocate con- 
cluded his speech in the following words : | | 


«« ¢ By the law of all civilized nations, if the prince does require 
something to be done, which the person who is to do it takes to be 
unlawful, it is not only lawful, but his duty, rescribere principi; this 
is all that is done here; and that, in the most humble manner that: 
can be thought of. ae did not interpose by giving their advice as 
peers; they never stirred till it was brought home to themselves ; 
when they made their petition, all they begged was, that it might not 
be so far insisted upon by his Majesty, as to oblige them to read it; 

i 


whatever they thought of it, they did not take upon them to desire 
the Declaration to be revoked. 


“« « My lord, as to matters of fact alleged in the said petition, 
that they are perfectly true, we have shown by the journals of 
both houses. In every one of those years which are mentioned in 
the petition, this power of dispensation was considered in parliament, 
and upon debate declared to be contrary to law: there could be no 
design to diminish the prerogative, because the king hath no such 
prerogative. 

“ * Seditious, my lord, it could not be, nor could it possibly stir 
up sedition in the minds of the people, because it was presented to the 
king, in private and alone: false it could not be, because the matter of 
itistrue. There could be nothing of malice, for the occasion was not 
sought, the thing was pressed upon them; and a libel it could not be, 
because the intent was innocent, and they kept within the bounds 
set by the act of parliament, that gives the subject leave to apply to 
his prince by petition when he is aggrieved.” (Vol. i. p. 303, 304.) 


The Judges all pronounced the petition to be no libel ; and 
Justice Powell, in particular, a lawyer of a very high cast, af- 
firmed that it did not partake of the character of a libel in an 
one of its features, in being either false, malicious, or sedi- 
tious; that the King possessed no dispensing power ; and that, 
therefore, his declaration formed on such pretended power was 
illegal. The joy of the public on the acquittal of the prelates 
was excessive; and Dr. DOyly is not sparing in terms descrip- 
tive of the general triumph. ‘‘ Nothing could exceed the en- 
thusiastic reverence and admiration with which the seven pre- 
lates were at this time viewed by the whole nation. They were 
hailed as the great champions of the liberties of their Cuaaey. 
Their portraits were seen in every shop, and eagerly bought 
= Medals were struck to commemorate the great occasion 
of their trial and deliverance ; they werecompared to the seven 


golden candlesticks; and were called the seven stars of the 
Protestant church ” 
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Archbishop Sancroft was neither daunted by power nor elated 
by popularity; he moved onwards m the steady, even course 
which his conscience prescribed to him, without. the slightest 
vacillation. Living under very contrary aspects of public af- 
fairs, he persevered in a conduct equally remote from all ex- 
tremes ; and if erring in judgment, as he appears to us to have 
done at the great crisis of the Revolution, the noble self-sacri- 
fice by whick he attested the sincerity of his principles, made 
that part of his life, in which his judgment appeared most to 
deceive him, the most dignified period of his existence. Before 
the time arrived for evincing the ry sense he entertained of 
the obligation of the oath by which he had bound himself to 
his prince, and whereby he considered himself in conscience 
precluded from transferring his allegiance to him by whom he 
was supplanted, opportunities were afforded him for mani- 
festing his aaibled e attachment to the Protestant church, 
and the religious and political liberties bound up with its des- 
tinies. Neither ought it to be forgotten that the purity of that 
church was, in his view, the most essential part of its prospe- 
rity. We regret that we cannot allow ourselves room to in- 
troduce the whole of a series of practical admonitions which, 
soon after his prosecution and trial, he caused to be issued to 
the clergy of his province through the Bishops. These admo- 
nitions urged in the strongest terms upon his clergy the neces- 
sity of caution against the seductions of tego emissaries; and 
in this respect they bore testimony to the resolute spirit with 
which, in the face of power, he continued to maintain the 
cause of our reformed and free church; but the same docu- 
ment further exhibited, in the articles proposed to the whole 
clerical body throughout his diocese, which, in terms the most 
plam and powerful, exhorted and directed them to a more effec- 
tual.discharge of their clerical duties, an admirable outline of 
acne duties, and an example no less admirable of what it 

elongs to a bishop to do towards relieving his conscience under 
the weight of his momentous responsibilities. The eleventh of 
these articles is expressed in terms of so much Christian sim- 
phicity and beauty that we cannot forbear extracting it, for the 
sake of its present applicability. 


_ © That they also walk in wisdom towards those that are not of 
our communion ; and if there be in their parishes any such, that they 
neglect not frequently to confer with them in the spirit of meekness, 
secking by all good ways and means to gain and win them over to our 
communion: more especially, that they have a very tender regard to our 
brethren the Protestant Dissenters ; that upon occasion offered, they 
visit them at their houses, and receive them kindly at their own, and 
treat them fairly wherever they meet them, discoursing calmly and 
civilly with them; persuading them (if it may be) to a full com- 
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pliance with out church, or at least that ‘ whereto we have already 
attained, we may all walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
thing. And in order hereunto, that they take all opportunities of as- 
suring and convincing them, that the Bishops of this church are really 
and sincerely irreconcilable enemies to the errors, superstitions, ido- 
latries, and tyrannies of the church of Rome; and that the very un- 
kind jealousies which some have had of us to the contrary, were alto~ 
gether groundless. And, in the last place, that they warmly and 
most affectionately exhort them to join with us in daily fervent prayer 
to the God of Peace, for the universal blessed union of all reformed 
churches both at home and abroad against our common enemies ; that 
all they, who do confess the holy name of our dear Lord, and do 
agree in the truth of his holy word, may also meet in one holy com- 
munion, and live in perfect unity and godly love. (Vol.i. p. $324, 325.) 


The scheme of comprehension which Archbishop ‘Sancroft 
was induced to set on foot, in consequence of the mild temper 
at that time manifested by the Protestant dissenters towards 
the established church, is adverted to in terms not very favour- 
able by Dr. D’Oyly. We cannot help lamenting, with him, 
that we do not possess more knowledge than has reached us, 
of the details of the Archbishop’s plan; but wedo not regret it, 
as Dr. D’Oyly seems to do, merely as a matter of curious infor- 
mation, but as a matter of substantial moment, if his purpose 
was, as itis said, “‘ to make such alterations in the liturgy, 
and in the discipline of the church, in points not deemed of 
essential and primary importance, as might prove the means, 
through corresponding concessions on the part of the more 
moderate dissenters, of admitting them within its pale.” 

In the pressing difficulties to which James was soon after 
reduced, he thought it for his interest to turn for advice and 
support towards the very prelates with whom he had been so 
lately at war. The advice which was given by the Archbishop 
and Bishops, ursuant to this invitation, and which was drawn 
up under ten distinct heads, was manly, judicious, and tempe- 
rate in the highest degree; and in this proceeding also our 
virtuous Archbishop had a prevailing share. We are sorry we 
cannot give it room in our pages. : 

The next great object of the King was to prevail upon the 
Bishops to sign a Hechitition: expressive of their abhorrence of 
the design of the Prince of Orange. But this they could never 
be persuaded to do. In the conference which the Bishops had with 
theKing upon this subject,they were informed of the King’s having 
seized a person with one of the Prince of Orange’s declarations, 
from which it was to be inferred that they had invited him to 
make the attempt; his Majesty at the same time assuring them 


that he totally disbelieved the imputation. The Archbishop 
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declared, that he owed to his sovereign a natural allegiance, 
having been born in his kingdom; that he had oftentimes con- 
firmed this, by taking voluntarily the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy ; and that he could have at once but one king: that, 
as his Majesty well knew, he never worshipped the rising sun, 
nor made court to any but his King: that as to this particular 
charge, and his personal concern in it, he averred it to be ut- 
terly false : with more asseverations to the same effect; which 
shows his strong feeling, says Dr. D’Oyly, of the impossibility 
of transferring his allegiance, from James to any other Prince. 
We cannot think that in this conference the Archbishop sus- 
tained his part with any peculiar dignity: nor can we at all 
approve of his choosing that time for complaining to the King 
of the persecutions to which he and his brethren had been ex- 
sed. There seem, however, to have been sufficient grounds 
or his refusal to sign any such public document as that to 
which he was now pressed to give his name and authority. 
There was no reason for the Bishops taking this political 
und separately from the legislature; nor was the Arch- 
bisho ’s refusal so to do at all inconsistent with his subsequent 
refusal to acknowledge another King in violation of his religious 
scruples, however narrow those scruples may be considered. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this resistance of the 
Bishops to the urgent solicitations of the King tended much to 
increase the depression of his affairs. About this time the 
Chancellership of the University of Cambridge having become 
vacant by the death of the Duke of Albemarle, Archbishop 
Sancroft was elected to that honourable post; but his Grace 
thought proper to decline the office, in expectation, no doubt, of 
the events which were so soon to alter his condition. 

The conduct of the Archbishop, when the Prince and_ the 
Princess of Orange arrived in London, was very decided. All 
the prelates who were in or near the metropolis, waited upon 
the Prince, except the Archbishop of Canterbury; and when 
the House of Lords assembled, the Archbishop was absent 
from his place; nor could the urgent solicitations of his friends 
prevail upon him to attend, or in any manner to recognise 
the new authorities,-by taking any part in the great public 
transactions. | 

But it appears that in private, the Archbishop not only re- 
volved the question of the new settlement ae in his mand, 
but committed his thoughts very methodically to paper. 
Amongst his papers, written with his own hand, the arguments 
on all sides are copiously stated, the particulars of one of the 
principal of which papers Dr. D’Oyly has extracted for his read- 
ers. From these it appears, that the Archbishop was satisfied 
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that the King had acted contrary to the laws of the realm, in 
consequence of unhappy principles taken up by him, opposed 
to the religion and interest of the people; and there appeared 
to be but three ways of settling the government, under the exist- 
ing circumstances of the King’s having left the kingdom without 
any provision for carrying on the administration in his absence, 
viz. 1. “To declare the commander of the foreign force King, 
and solemnly to crown him:” 2. “ To crown the Princess only 
as next heir to the throne:” 3. “ To declare the King, by reason 
of his principles and resolutions, incapable of the government, 
and to declare the commander Custos Regni, with authority to 
carry on the government in the King’s right and name.” 
For the adoption of this third device, the mind of this firm, but 
in some degree, prejudiced personage, was conscientiously and 
immoveably determined ; and in maintenance of it he refused 
to take the new oath ; thus finally incurring his suspension and 
deprivation, in company with many others of his own order who 
entertained the same unhappy scruples. A singular part of 
his conduct was his refusal to quit the archiepiscopal palace at 
Lambeth till ejected by process of law; a conduct neither tem- 
perate nor judicious in its character, but which seemed only to 

roceed from an over nice apprehension of duty, which disposed 
him to abstain, as far as possible, from all appearance of acqui- 
escence in the transfer of the diadem. This, he considered, no 
authority on earth had conventionally a power to do, whatever 
might have been done by right of conquest, had the Prince of 
Orange invaded the kingdom and subdued it as a conqueror: 
but as to any right of deronns and electing kings ad libitum ; 
to suppose, said the Archbishop, that such a power resided in 
the whole body of the people, was to maintain a proposition 
contrary to the known maxims of the law of England. He 
forgot, or never understood, that the oldest maxim of the law 
of England is, that England shall be governed according to 
law, and upon the basis of rights which are never to be pre- 
scribed against, and which the people of England are never to 
be understood to have surrendered. The act of settling 
the state is thus related : 


‘© The Convention assembled on the 22d of January. The Houses, 
after voting an address of thanks to the Prince, proceeded to consider 
what steps were to be taken for the settlement of the government in 
the existing emergency. The Commons had no difficulty in coming 
to the resolution, that ‘ King James, having broken the original con- 
tract between king and people, and, by the advice of wicked persons, 
violated the laws, and withdrawn himself from the kingdom, hath ab- 
dicated the government, and the throne is thereby vacant.’ This they 
soon followed up by another resolution, that Popery is inconsistent 
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with the English constitution, and that, therefore, all Papists shall 
be for ever excluded from the succession to the English crown. The 
peers were much more slow in acceding to these resolutions, especi- 
ally to that respecting the abdication of the king, and the existing 
vacancy of the throne. The question being moved, whether they 
should appoint a regent or a king, the latter alternative was only car- 
ried by a majority of two, the numbers being forty-nine and fifty-one. 
Amongst the bishops, and clergy in general, a strong feeling prevailed 
against eed thing which could bear the semblance of a deposing 
power, which was amongst the most flagrant usurpations of Popery. 
Accordingly, only two bishops, those of London and Bristol, voted in 
favour of filling up the throne as vacant; the Archbishop of York, 
and eight other bishops, voted fora regency. After various debates 
and conferences between the two houses, they at last happily came to 
the joint resolution, the only one which afforded a reasonable pros- 
pect of settling the government on a permanent foundation, and of 
giving real security to the public liberties, that, the throne being then 
actually vacant, the Prince and Princess of Orange should be de- 
clared king and queen. On Wednesday, rem 13th, the two 
Houses waited on them with a declaration to this effect, and on the 
same day, they were proclaimed in the metropolis, to the great joy 
and satisfaction of the people.” (Vol.i. p. 427—429.) 

The conduct of the Archbishop, who never went out of Lam- 

beth Palace during these important proceedings, or declared 
his opinion in any public manner, seems, even by his admiring 
biographer, to be given up to censure. The only attempt at 
apology made for this behaviour is by referring it to the con- 
flicting views which presented themselves to his mind, render- 
ing it impossible for him to satisfy himself as to the course which 
he ought upon the whole to take, and thus keeping him from 
taking an at all. Itis evident, however, that by this be- 
haviour of the Archbishop, some embarrassment must have been 
thrown in the way of the new government, without the smallest 
ae to the interests of that which had been displaced. 
_ The King manifested the strongest disposition to conciliate 
Archbishop Sancroft. He nominated him in the first list of privy 
counsellors, but he never took his seat. The King and Queen 
were crowned by the Bishop of London. 

On the evening of the day in which judgment passed on the 
ejectment which the Archbishop had rendered necessary to ex- 
pel him from the palace, June 23, 1690, he retired from the 

ace, says his biographer, in the most private manner, at- 
tended by the steward of his household nF three other gentle- 
men. ithout even sending for his chaplains, previous to his 
departure, to give them the slightest intimation of his in- 
tention, he took boat at Lambeth ferry, and went to a private 
house in Palsgrave-court in the Temple. On the succeeding 
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day the servants of his establishment were dismissed. The 
following pleasing anecdote is here related of hnm:— 


“ The Archbishop remained at the house in the Temple for about 
six weeks, and appears to have received there the visits of his friends 
in all ranks of fife. Amongst other, Thomas, Earl of Aylesbury, 
called to pay him a visit. ‘The prelate received him at the door of 
his apartment, which was opened by himself. The Eari, steuck with 
this circumstance as a mark of humiliatioa, and with the total change 
of every thing around, from what he had formerly seen in his visits at 
Lambeth Palace, burst into tears. As soon as he recovered his power 
of speech, he told him how deeply he was affected with what he saw, 
and how unable he was to suppress his grief. ‘ O my good lord,” 
replied the Archbishop, ‘ rather rejoice with me, for now I live 
again.” (Vol. i. p. 470.) 


“ The Archbishop finally left the metropolis on the 3d of Aug. 
1691; and on the Sth arrived at Fresmefield,, his native place. 


which he never afterwards left.” The account of his death is as 
follows: 


“‘ The day before he breathed his last, he received the sacrament 
from Dr. Trumbull, who had formerly been his chaplain, and who was 
anonjuror. Dr. Trumbull came there accidentally that day: he had 
intended to receive it fromthe ejected minister of Eye, Mr. Edwards. 

“As the venerable Archbishop drew near his end, he repeated to 
those who stood around him, his protestations. of the sineerity with 
which he had acted. He told them that his profession was real and 
conscientious, and not proceeding from any sinister ends; that he had 
the very same thoughts of the present state of affairs which he had at 
first, and that, if the same thing were to be acted over again, he should 

it all that he had in this world rather than violate his conscience. 

further confirmation of the state of his feelings, in less than an hour 
before he died, he put up these two hearty and earnest petitions to 
God,—*‘ that he would bless and preserve his poor suffering church, 
which by this revolution is almost destroyed ; that he would biess 
and preserve the. king, the \ per and the prince, and in his due time 
restore them to their just and undoubted rights.’ 

‘‘ His memory and intellects remained perfect to the last moment. 
His bodily faculties remained so too toa singular degree. A very short 
time before he breathed his last, he called for a common prayer-book, 
and, though one was brought to him of the smallest print, he himself 
turned to the commendatory prayer, and ordered it to be read. That 
being performed, he himself more solemnly for his departure. 
He put his hands and arms down to both his sides, and desired his 
head to be placed lower, thus in a manner laying himself out to receive 
the stroke of death. In this posture, with the utmost cheerfulness and 
resignation of spirit, he breathed his last a little after midnight, ou 
the morning of Friday, November the 24th, 1693.” (Vol. ii. p.63—65.) 


The chapter which follows this account comprises a very 
VOL. XVILI, NO. XXXV. N 
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pleasing view of his character, his habits, talents, and literary 
pursuits, which we have perused with great interest ; and we re- 
gret that the already protracted length of this article compels 
us to leave it untouched. We should do great injustice, how- 
ever, to Dr. D’Oyly, if we did not take leave of his performance 
with declaring our obligations to it for much entertainment and 
instruction, and with an assurance to our readers, that in be- 
coming possessed of these volumes they will enrich their li- 
braries with a treasure from which their principles may be con- 


firmed, their understandings enlarged, and their lives adorned. 


Art. IX.—A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa in the 
Years 1818, 1819, 1820, accompanied wt Geographical Notices 
of Soudan, and of the Course of the Niger, with a Chart and 
coloured Plates. By Capt. Lyon, RN. Companion of the late 
Mr. Ritchie. 4to. Murray. London, 1821. | 


Wirnour the slightest affectation of fine writing, Capt. Lyon 
has succeeded in giving considerable interest to his rdeeavchih. 
Indeed we have always considered unpretending simplicity of 
narration to be one of the principal recommendations of a book 
of travels. Judging, therefore, of his work in reference to this 
standard, we are by no means disposed to award it a cold or 
thrifty commendation. We may add, also, that though it does 
not abound in sentimental description, or picturesque delinea- 
tion, it presents abundant matter of instructive contemplation 
to all who participate in the concerns of our common humanity. 
It is emphatically a picture of the desert, and exhibits that 
portion of our species, whose lot has been cast in those unblest 
and unpropitious climes, in their most degraded attitudes— 
3 enslaving and enslaved—struggling at once with the 
weight of a galling and ferocious despotism, and the ills of a 
scanty and ungrateful soil. Of the slave trade, it gives us 
sketches done to the life; nor is it easy to forma complete con- 
ception of that accursed traffick, without being in some degree 
conversant with details, such as Capt. Lyon and others who have 
visited the interior of Africa, have, with so gloomy a fidelity, 
laid open to us, 

Our feelings indeed would have been less agsnized by the 
perusal of them, had they unfolded at the same time any cheer- 
ing or consolatory prospects of its termination. Even, if the 
peserreranve and zeal of the friends of the human race in 

urope should be crowned with the happiest consummation, the 


benefit must, in all probability, long be confined to an inconsi- 
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derable part of that country—the negro districts of western and 
south-western Africa. We are confirmed in this sorrowful fore- 
boding by one of the most intelligent of our modern travellers, 
the excellent and lamented Burkhardt, who observes, that “ if all 
the outlets of Soudan were closed to the slave trade, and the 
caravans, which now carry on the traffic with Barbary, Egypt, 
and Arabia, prevented from procuring further supplies, still 
slavery would prevail in Scud itself: for as long as those 
countries are possessed by Mussulmen, whose religion impels 
them to make war upon the idolatrous negroes, and whose 
domestic wants require a constant supply of servants and shep- 
herds, and with whom slaves are a medium of exchange in lieu 
of money, slavery must continue to exist in the heart of Africa, 
nor can it cease till the negroes shall become possessed of the 
means of repelling the attacks and resisting the oppressions of 
their Mussulman neighbours. Europe, therefore, will have 
done but little for the blacks, if the abolition of the Atlantic 
slave-trade, which is trifling when compared with theslavery of 
the interior, is not followed up by some wise and grand plan 
tending to the civilization of the continent.” * 

Capt. Lyon has commenced his narrative with so slight 
a retrospect of the circumstances under which his expedition 
was undertaken, that it will be necessary to supply the 
defect from other sources of information. We must, there- 
fore, remind our readers, that Tripoli having been deemed the 
most eligible point from which the prosecution of discovery in 
the interior of Africa could be commenced, Mr. Ritchie, 
formerly Secretary to Sir Charles Stuart, a young man of consi- 
derable attainments, endued with an ardent zeal for scientific 
research, and having had also the advantage of a medical edu- 
cation, was selected for the enterprise, under circumstances, it 
was supposed, more than usually favourable; the present Pasha 
having manifested the most friendly epee towards the 
pursuits of travellers in the interior. For this reason, it was 
determined by the British government in 1818 to appoint that 
Se ogg to the Vice-Consulship of Morzouk, the capital of 

ezzan, a dependency of Tripoli, and governed by a Bey or 
Sultan, on amicable terms with that state. At the same time, 
Capt. Marryatt, of the navy, volunteered his services to accom- 
pany Mr. Ritchie, whose instructions, it is generally understood, 
were to embark, as soon as it was practicable, upon the Niger, 
in order to trace that mysterious stream, and then to penetrate 
as far as the obscure city of Tombuctoo. Capt. Marryatt, how- 
ever, was prevented from joining the mission; but Capt. Lyon, 
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who had become acquainted with Mr. Ritchie, at Malta, offered 
to supply his place. The offer was aceepted, and our author. 
applied to the Admiralty for the necessary leave of absence 
from his ship, then on the Mediterranean station ; and having: 
employed the interval between the application and the arrival of 
the permission in a diligent study of the Arabic, and in other 
requisite ee or the journey, joined Mr. Ritchie at 
Tripoli, in November, 1818. Here he found that it was his 
intention to proceed to Morzouk, the capital of Fezzan, with the 
Sultan of that country, who was preparing to return thither with 
a large body of men, for the purpose of waging war upon the 
inhabitants of Waday (the Borgoo of Brown) a district on the 
eastern border of his dominions. , 

Mohammed el Mukni had formerly held the important post 
of Collector of the Bashaw's Tribute, and it was whilst he was 
actingin that capacity, that Horneman accompanied him to 
Fezzan. Buthaving, by the simple process of strangling the 
late Sultan, and of convincing his Tripoline Highness, that he 
could augment his revenue from 5000 to:15,000 annual dollars 
out of Fezzan alone, attained the Sultanship, he had commenced 
a series of incursions upon his defenceless and less warlike 
neighbours, from whom he:carried off every year.4000 or 5000: 
slaves. From one of thése slave’ hunts, he had just arrived at 
Tripoli with a numerous body of captives, and.a great number 
of camels. Under the’ protection’ of this. powerful personage, 
our travellers felt considerable confidence as to the success of 
their mission—a confidence naturally increased by the flattering 

rofessions ‘of their new‘ally, combined with similar assurances: 

om the Pasha, (by Capt. Lyon, uniformly spelt Bashaw,) of Trie 
poli, who gave them several marked proofs of his good will and 
sincerity. 

Before, however, we proceed with our author on his arduous 
and perilous expedition, it would be rendering him an imperfect 
justice not to convey some estimate to our readers of its dangers 
and: difficulties. Upon this head, the modesty of Capt. Lyom 
seems to have been studiously silent. He appears unwill+ 
ing to magnify or extol the qualities requisite for the enterprize. 
But they are by no means every-day qualities. Zeal and perse- 
verance and contempt of peril, and the coolest prudence joined 
with the most intrepid fortitude, are necessary for an'undertak- 
ing, of which the dangers and ‘the perplexities are sufficient to 
appal the most heroic adventurers:. The-words. “difficult” and 
“impossible,” the standing apology for those who undertake 
great things with a faint spirit and sickly resolution, must have 
no place in the vocabulary of an African traveller. Nottomen« 
tion the tropical heats, in which disease and death are constantly 
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Jurking, violent tornadoes, and the chances of with 
thirst in the desert, he has to encounter the deadly hostility of 
a bigotted and cruel race of men, sunk in the lowest moral 
degradation, and inaccessible to the kindly and generous emo- 
tions of our nature. . 

The melancholy fate of former adventurers in these inhospi- 
table and savage regions, would, it might be imagined, have 
thrown discouragement upon another attempt. After so many 
disastrous failures, the excuse for declining the pursuit might 
have been in the words of the poet: 


Quia nos vestigia terrent, 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsum. 


In truth, it seems almost the “ bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns.” For accounts of the earlier victims of this ill-fated 
experiment, we must refer our readers to Dr. Leyden’s History 
of African Discoveries. The more recent instances which have 
occurred, since the institution of the African Association, in 
1781, are not less melancholy and affecting. Ledyard, the 
first missionary employed by that society, undertook to tra- 
verse the continent from east to west, im the parallel of the 
Niger. He was eminently gifted for the employment. “ A 
frame of adamant, a soul of fire,” a deep and vigorous under- 
standing, a mind insatiable of knowledge, were amongst the 
qualities of this inquisitive traveller. | 


** I am accustomed,” said he, in his Report to the Association, 
‘to hardships: I have known both hunger and nakedness to the ut- 
most extremity of human suffering: I have known what it is to have 
food given me as charity to a madman: and I have, at times, been 
obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of that character to avoid 
a heavier calamity: my distresses have been greater than I have ever 
owned, or ever will own, to any man. Such evils are terrible te 
bear, but they have never yet had power to turn me from my pur- 


Such were the courtesy and address of this intrepid being, 
that he had uniformly conciliated the ferocious Moors of 
Egypt, and would, no doubt, have found little difficulty im - 
ensuring a hospitable reception from the Negroes. But he fell 
a sacrifice to the climate before the departure of the caravan 
for Sennaar. In 1791, Major Houghton, who had resided as 
British Consul at Morocco, and Tha his residence there 
had familiarized himself with the Moorish language and 
customs, sailed up the Gambia to the Mandingo kingdom, 
at the capital of which he procured minute directions, as 
to the routes by which the interior was penetrable. At Fer- 
banna (the capital of Bambouk) he was hospitably entertained 
by the king, who gave him instructions how to proceed to Tom- 
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buctoo, and furnished him with money and a guide for the 
journey. On his ee he was robbed of all his goods; and 

aving engaged, at Jarra, a party of Moors, who were going 
to purchase salt in the desert, to escort him to Tisheet, pro- 
ceeded with them for some days; but probably having found 
reason to apprehend their treachery, returned to Jarra, which 
he reached in a state of exhaustion from want of sustenance ; 
and there he was either murdered or suffered to perish with 
hunger. Of the melancholy fate of Mungo Park, our readers 
cannot be ignorant, although the mystery which hangs over it 
is not yet removed. No accounts of him, on which reliance 
can be had, have reached England since his embarkation in 
1805, on the celebrated stream of the Niger. But Capt. 
Lyon, who was indefatigable in his inquiries respecting Tom- 
buctoo (or, according to his orthography, Tembuctoo) among 
* the Bornou traders, who carried on a regular traffic with that 
country, tells us, that though he could obtain no account of 
Mr. Park, “ every one agreed, that it was quite impossible (the 
buildings being so small and ill-constructed) for him to be con- 
fined in the town unknown to the traders, who enter every 
house, not excepting that of the Sultan himself.” (P. 146.) 
We think that this is enough to negative the notion seriously 
entertained by many, that Park was confined by the Sultan on — 
account of his skill in surgery. The problem of his disappear- 
ance, however, will not, we fear, be speedily solved, probably 
not before that of the termination of the river which he at- 
tempted to explore. 

A similar obscurity hangs over the death of Horneman, a 
German, employed by the African Association; for twenty 
years have elapsed since any accounts of him have been re- 
ceived. From Cairo he Be 4 reached Fezzan with the caravan 
in seventy-four days, whence he proceded to Tripoli, and re- 
turned with Mukni, as we have already intimated, to Fezzan, 
from which place, as his last letter states, he was on the point 
of setting out with the caravan for Bornou. It is generall 
surmized, that he died at Aucalas to the southward of Fezzan. 
But the following interesting information, collected by Capt. 
Lyon from a trader who was well acquainted with Horneman, 
elucidates, for the first time, the place of his death, and the 
disorder which occasioned it. 


“ Our informant gave the following account of his having accom- 
og Horneman from Morzouk to Bakkanee, on the borders of the 
ile, where he died at the house of a man called Ali E) Felatni. He 
became acquainted with him (Horneman) in Fezzan, whence they 
went together with a large Kafflé (caravan) to Bornou, where they 
separated. After Horneman had resided three or four months there, 
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they again met in a Kafflé going to Kashna, and associated much to- 
gether. The people became greatly attached to Horneman, on ac- 
count of his amiable deportment and skill in medicine. It was Horne- 
man’s custom, while on his journeys, to note down the bearings of 
every tree, mountain, or village that he saw. His intention was to 
go through Dagomba to Ashantee. When our merchant left Noof 

he was in good health and spirits, and had not experienced an dif. 
ficulties; but this man, when he arrived at Kashna, heard that Horne- 


man had died of dysentery a few, days after their separation.” 
(P. 132, 133.) 


Africa has had other victims. Dr. Cowan and Mr. Nicholls 
fell untimely sacrifices. Roentgen, a German, was a martyr 
to his own imprudence. He was in every respect qualified 
for the enterprize, not only by an intimate acquaintance with 
Arabic, but by his having complied with the external rite of 
the Mahommedan religion. At Mogadore, he took into his 
service, contrary to the remonstrances of his European friends, 
a renegade of German extraction. With this person he sud- 
denly proceeded into the country, though unprovided with 
tent or bedding, with about 700 dollars in gold, part ,of which 
he carried in his girdle, and part he had entrusted to the 
renegade. He was found murdered the first night of his 
departure, and his companion had disappeared. The more re- 
cent expeditions, namely, that which was conducted by Capt. 
Tuckey, and that which was under the direction of Major 
Peddie, terminated in results equally deplorable. We do not 
profess to enter into these melancholy details, conceiving that 
they are of too late occurrence to have escaped the recollection 
of our readers. 

Yet the miscarriages of preceding expeditions were far 
from abating the zeal of Mr. Ritchie and Capt. Lyon, the 
former of whom was so soon to add another name to this me- 
tancholy list. They seem, on the contrary, to have been in- 
spired with the utmost ardour and impatience to commence 
their journey. They were obliged, however, to postpone their 
departure, till Mukm was ready ; and in the meanwhile, at the 
instance of the Pasha, adopted the Moorish costume, and 
strenuously applied themselves to become acquainted with the 
manners and usages of Moslems. Mr. Ritchie assumed the 
name of Yusuf el Ritchie; Belford ‘(a volunteer from the dock- 
yard at Malta, where he was employed asa ship-wright), that of 
Ali; and our author called himself Said Ben Abel Allah, A fighi 
(clerk of the mosque) instructed them in nine 9 and the usual 
ceremonies of devotion, Every thing augured well; but Mr. 


Ritchie’s funds were slender, the supplies of the British go- 
vernment having been nearly Mechel 
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whandize, which, unfortunately, consisted chiefly of articles not 
required in the interior, and therefore not likely to be of ser- 
vice to the mission. 

Of Tripoli, Capt. Lyon does not affect to speak with 
anuch detail.” But of the extraordinary character of the devo- 
tees, called Maraboots, we do not remember to have met any 
where with so minute a description ;—and, as that character is 
distinguished at Tripoli, by considerable modifications from 
the appearance which it assumes in other Moslem countries, we 
shall give it in Capt. Lyon’s words. 


*‘ The Maraboots in Tripoli are of two classes; idiots, who are 
allowed to say and do whatever they please; and men, possessed of 
all their senses, who, by juggling and performing many bold and dis- 
gusting tricks, establish to themselves the exclusive right of being the 


greatest —_— and nuisances to be met with. ‘There are mosques, 


in which these people assemble every Friday afternoon, and where 
ahey eat snakes, scorpions, &c. affecting to be inspired, and committin 
the greatest extravagances. On the 9th of January, 1819, their sonal 
festival began, and continued for three days with all its barbarous 
ceremonies. On, or rather before this day, the great Maraboot is 
supposed to inspire those who are to appear in the processians, and 
who, according to their abilities, are more or less mad and furious, 
The natural fools are always ready for the expedition ; and it is amus- 
ing to observe their looks of astonishment at being on that day more 
than any other, brought into notice. During the time the Maraboots 
{who are guarded and attended by a great number of people) are 
allowed to parade the streets, no Christians or Jews can with any 
safety make their appearance, as they would, if once in the power of 
these wretches, be instantly torn to pieces; indeed, wherever they 
show themselves on their terraces, or from windows, they are sure of 
a plentiful shower of stones from the boys who are in attendance. As 
i was in the dress of the country, and anxious to view the ceremony, 
i ventured to make my way to the mosque. I certainly felt that m 
situation was a dangerous one; but being resolved on the attempt, 
dashed in with the crowd, and succeeded in getting near the saints, 
who, with dishevelled hair, were rapidly turning round, and working 
themselves into a most alarming state of phrenzy. Had I been dis- 
covered, my life would have been in jeopardy ; but, fortunately, I kept 
my countenance, and when the performers were sufficiently inspired 
to set out on their procession, I sallied out with them, and followed 
through the streets. One had a large nail run through his face from 
one cheek to the other; and all had bitten their tongues so violent! 
as to cause blood and saliva to flow copiously. They were half nahh 
at intervals groaning and howling ; and as they proceeded (sometimes 
three or four abreast, leaning on each other) they threw their heads 
backwards and forwards with a quick motion, which caused the blood 
to rise in their faces, and their eyes to project frightfully from their 
sockets. ‘Their long black hair, which grew from the erown of the 
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head (the other parts were cl shorn) was continually waving to 
and fro, owing to the motion of the head. One or two, who were the 
most furious, and who continually attempted to run at the crowd, 
were held by a man on each side, by means of a rope, or a handker- 
chief tied round the middle. As we passed through one of the streets, 
a party of Maltese and other Christians were discovered on a 
terrace, and were instantly assailed by a shower of stones. I observed 
that, whenever the Maraboots passed the house of a Christian, they 
affected to be ungovernable, and endeavoured to get near it, pre- 
re “a they made the discovery by smelling out unbelievers. 
(P.9, 10. 


A knowledge of letters, Capt. Lyon tells us, is by no 
means necessary to constitute a great man at Tripoli, or to 
qualify him for a place of trust. They tried the experiment 
upon the first minister, of putting into his hands the Koran, — 
with the wrong side uppermost. He pretended to read for a 
short time, when with a most sagacious look he returned the 
book, observing, that it was very well written. 7 

Of the Tripoline manners, the picture is not very attractive, 
nor have their maxims of justice arrived at much perfection. 
Some crimes are capital by law, others are rendered capital by 
the whim of the Pasha. The honour of being executioner is 
conferred on the first Jew who happens to be at hand. Tor- 
ture is in frequent use, but as it is practised in the dungeons of 
the Castle, no one has yet dared to give any description of it, 
Amputation of a hand or foot is the penalty for theft; and a 
repetition of the offence sometimes extends to that of the 
other hand or foot. The operation is performed with a razor. 
The limb is first tied tight above the joint with a piece of cord, 
and the hand or foot is taken out of the socket of the wrist or 
ankle bone. The stump is then dipped into hot pitch. Itis 
astonishing, Capt. Lyon observes, how soon the culprit re- 
covers. Beating with a stick on the posteriors or soles of the 
feet is very common. Some offenders contrive to stuff them 
trowsers, and having bribed the executioner to connivance, es- 
cape with little or no suffermg. This punishment is impartially 
inflicted on all ranks at the pleasure of the Pasha, and his own 
sons, his minister, or the Sheikh of the town, should they 
displease him, would be obliged to submit to it; nor would 
they consider themselves at all degraded by undergoing it. 
We should suffer ourselves to be detained still longer with our 
author at Tripoli, had not the customs and ceremonies of that 
state been already described in a faithful and pleasing nar- 
tative, published ‘a few years ago by Mr. Tully, the British 
Consul.* We have, therefore, merely noticed those particu- 
larities which that writer seems to have omitted. 


* Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence in Tripoli, 1818, 
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Mukni still delayed his departure. Finding, therefore, ' that 
some weeks might still elapse before he commenced his jour- 
ney, our travellers determined on employing the intermediate 
time in visiting Benioleed, and the Gharian mountains. This 
expedition gave Capt. Lyon ample opportunities of fami- 
liarizing himself with the manners and habits of the Arab 
tribes, by bringing him into frequent contact with that extra, 
ordinary race. The tribes of Barbary differ essentially from 
those of Egypt and Asia, and our author’s account presents 
one or two facts that are novel. 


** The Bedouins of Barbary are not to be compared with those of 
Egypt for enterprize or ingenuity; whatever they may once have 
been, they are now, by the tyranny of their masters, fallen from their 
high character, and are not in any respect better than slaves. One or 
two tribes are yet ependents but are likely soon to fall. Each tribe 
is governed by a Sheikh; but his business is now merely to collect 
money from his people for the Bashaw. Some years back, these 
Sheiks were chosen by the voice of the people, for their courage an 
military skill; but all offensive or defensive wars being now at an end 
in consequence of their repeated and bloody overthrows by the 
Bashaw, the name of Sheikh has no honour attached to it. In some 
cases, individuals refuse to undertake the office, lest they should be 
responsible for any faults committed by their followers. 

‘“« In their religion, they are great bigots, and easily alarmed about 
the wiles and enchantments of Iblis (or the devil), to whom they attri- 
bute many of their misfortunes or illnesses. Of the name and attri- 
butes of God, they never speak but with reverence, and they have a 

rofound respect for ideots, whom they consider as people beloved of 

eaven, and totally unable to think of the things of this world. Mar- 
riages are contracted without either party having seen the other. The 
ceremony observed in conducting a bride to her husband is very 
curious. A frame being fixed on the back of a camel, the bride is 
placed in it, and while thus sitting, is housed over with carpets, 
shawls, and ostrich feathers. ...... The dogs guard the flocks dur- 
ing the night, and are very fierce. They are of a white colour, and 
resemble wolves in form. They howl rather than bark. Sometimes 
the spot fixed on by the wandering parties, as a temporary residence, 
is far distant from any well, sometimes three days’ march. Yet this 
does not dishearten the Arab, who, notwithstanding, drives his sheep 
once a week to drink. The wants of the people are easily supplied ; 
a few skins of water being brought at stated times by a camel, and 
economized with great care. Sheep will pass a month without drink- 
ing, if they have tolerable herbage. Antelopes and buffaloes in some 
cases never touch water, none being found on the surface of the desert, 
and they are unable to obtain that which is in the wells. On the other 
hand, wolves, hyznas, foxes, and jackalls, are less capable of enduring 
thirst. They descend such wells (or properly pits) as are not deep; 
and the vicinity of a well is often ascertained fe observing the tra 
of animals, which, during the night, go there to drink... . 
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‘«* The horses are brought up with the children of the family. They 
would be a fine race, but the want of good food prevents their acquir- 
ing a handsome appearance ; add to which, the ambition of possessing 
well-fed and comely animals does not now exist ; for should any of the 
Bashaw’s people wish to appropriate a fine horse, the owner dares not 
refuse to sell him at whatever low price may be offered. In the bazaars 
at Tripoli, I have frequently seen very fine ones, brought from the 
Desert, sold for 40 or 50 dollars a-piece. All have long tails, and are 
entire; but, in consequence of their being mounted when too young, 
their backs are hollow, and their hind quarters appear higher than 
the fore. Colts of twelve months are frequently seen staggering be- 
neath the weight of a heavy man, his arms, water-skin, and food. . A 
light mane and tail on a chesnut horse is considered unlucky; the 
colour, though common, is not much admired.”? (P. 41—47.) 


On the return of our travellers to Tripoli, they found that 
Mukni had abandoned his intention of sending a military force 
into the interior. They now prepared for their expedition; but 
their funds were scanty, and still further diminished by the ad- 
vance of 300 dollars for articles purchased at Malta for Mukni, 
“ Such,” says Mr. Ritchie, “‘ was the inauspicious state of our 
affairs, when we set out on our hazardous journey; determined 
at all events that, however unpromising in its commencement, 
its failure should not be attributed to our want of zeal in the 
service we had undertaken.” At length, on the 25th March, 
the Kaffié, consisting of about 200 men, and as many camels, 
proceeded on their journey. Amongst the followers of the 
caravan were several parties of liberated blacks, joyful at the 
idea of revisiting their native land, though with slender means 
of support; many of them, with their young children, having to 
walk a distance of 2000 miles! With the female portion of this 
motley association was a very fat and beautiful woman, the 
wife of Sheikh Barood, director of the Kafilé, and manager of 
Mukni’s affairs. As it enables us to form a judgment of the 
to xzdov in Africa, we insert our author’s description of this 
interesting beauty. 


“* A boy, who accompanied us from Tripoli, came to me full of the 
raises of the fat wife of Sheikh Barood, who, he said, was the most 
autiful creature he had ever seen, and so fat that she could scarcely 
walk; her arm is as big as my body, continued he, and she says she 
should like to see you. Such a hint was not to be rejected, and I 
therefore paid her a visit, the boy acting as my interpreter. On m 
requesting to be favoured with a view of her face, she readily gratified 
me. Her chin, the tip of her nose, and the space between her eye 
brows, were marked with black lines; her neck, arms, and legs, were 
covered with tattooed flowers, circles, the names of God, and of her 
numerous male friends. Her skirt was of striped silk, and she had a 
rich purple silk mantle gracefully thrown over her, and fastened at the 
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breast with a gold pin, with ornaments of the same metal suspended 
from it: all the other finery she possessed was displayed round the 
tent, whilst a multitude of poor thin wretches, resembling witches, sat 
round her in astonishment, never having in their lives seen such a 
paragon of perfection. Like all other Arabs, they touched whatever 
most pl them, so that our poor belle was sometimes poked bya 
dozen of fingers at once ; all, however, agreeing that she was beautifully 
fat; and, I must say, I never before saw such a mass of human flesh. 
I was received graciously, and one of the first questions she asked me 


was, if in my country the ladies were as fat and handsome as herself” 
(P. 61—63.) 


The incidents of a journey over the Desert, it may be easily 
imagined, are not varied. On the 9th of April, they encoun- 
tered a strong siroc at the Wadey (a‘valley where shrubs or 
other vegetation grows), where they pitched their tents.” The 
sand flew about in such quantities, that they could not see 30 
yards. Mukni advised them to strip to their shirts, as the best 
mode of withstanding the sand-showers. A coloured lithographic 
engraving accompanies this description, which represents, in a 
striking manner, the horrors of the scene. 

On the 11th they arrived at Sockna, on the frontier of Fezzan. 
The town stands on an immense plain of gravel, bounded to the 
south by the Soudah mountains at 15 miles; by those of Wadan 
at about 30, and a distant range to the west and north. It con- 
tains 2000 persons ; the streets are narrow, and the houses built 
of mud. The water is brackish or bitter. In its vicinity are 
200,000 date trees, which pay aduty. They grow in a belt of 
sand, and are of a quality far superior to any produced in 
Northern Africa. The flies are so numerous that every body 
carries a flapper, made of bunches of wild bulls’ hair tied to a 
short stick. The people of Sockna speak a language peculiar 
to themselves, which Capt. Lyon conjectures to be the original 
Breber tongue. Mukni received his tribute in person at this 
place, and, for that purpose, was surrounded by Arabs from 
morning till evening. As soon as the business of one party is 
adjusted, a prayer is recited, and another party enters. They 
make considerable difficulty about paying their tribute, but their 
complaints are speedily silenced by the sudden exclamation of 
“The Fattha,” (or first chapter of the Koran), in which every 
one joins; and this is the sign for the poor wretches to retire. 

n excursion to Hoon and Wadan, on which our travellers 
accompanied Yussuf, the young son of Mukni, to receive his 
tribute from those districts, enabled them to collect a few inte- 
resting facts. The natives of Wadan are Arabs of the tribe 
Moajer, and a large proportion of them descendants of the 
Prophet. It in so called trom the immense-number of buffaloes 
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to be found there. They have large horns, and bunches of hair 
hanging from each shoulder, and are very fierce. The country 
abounds also with ostriches. Capt. Lyon notices a circum- 
stance relative to the incubation of these animals, not generall 
known. The eggs are not left, it seems, as is vulgarly bea 
to be hatched by the warmth of the sun; but the parent bird 
forms a rough nest, in which she sits on 14 or 18 eggs, in the 
same manner.as common fowls. The natives carry on a lucrative 
traflic in their feathers. 


The following anecdote will illustrate their treatment of the 
slaves :-— 


*¢ During our journey from Tripoli, I had observed a poor slave, of 
about 50 years of age, so fatigued as to be scarcely able to follow. 
He was quite emaciated, and his feet and legs much swelled. His 
inhuman master invariably sent him in that deplorable state to attend 
the camels, and he only brought them back to commence another sad 
day’s journey, during which he was frequently beaten, On arriving 
at Sockna, his master beat him severely, though he was in a high fever. 
This unnecessary barbarity induced me to interfere in behalf of the 
miserable sufferer; but my endeavouring to prove that the poor black 
was a human creature as well as his master, exposed me to much 
laughter and contempt. I pursued my point, however, and went to 
Mukni’s chief black, swearing by the Sultan’s head that he should 
instantly punish the master of the slave. He immediately complied, 
and the wretch received a pretty severe bastinado,” (P. 78, 79.) 


The latitude of Sockna is brought by Capt. Lyon to 
29° 5° 36” north. On the 22d of Apmil, the Kafflé proceeded 
from that town. Upon entering the territory of Fezzan, they 
presented their bouzaferr, a distribution of meat, among the 
Arabs by all travellers on that occasion, and attended with 
ceremonies similar to those practised on crossing the line. On 
this desolate march they observed no appearance of vegetation, 
but found many entire skeletons of animals which had died on 
the desert. It seems that putrefaction does not take place in 
bodies dried by the heat of the sun, nor was the slightest smell 
perceived in the carcases of animals recently dead. From the 
excessive dryness of the air, the blankets and barracans emitted 
electric sparks, and crackled upon being rubbed. The same 
effect was observed in the horses’ tails as they moved them to 
heat off the flies. During these severe journeys, the little chil- 
dren of the liberated negroes walked the whole of the day, their 
heads shorn and exposed to the heat of a raging sun. On the 
4th of May, the KatHé approached the palm groves and gardens 
of Morzouk, which they entered in great pomp. 

They had been thirty-nine days from Tripoli, the whole road 
being through a dreary desert with few wells, and of those the 
water was salt: their travelling pace was a walk. At noon, 
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if they could find a tree, they stopped under it; if not, they 
sat under the shadow of their horses. The Sultan was vic- 
tualler, and distributed his bread, or dates, or the remainder 
of his dinner. Each had then a small portion; and after eat- 
ing, and drinking a few mouthfuls of water, stretched himself 
out, and slept till the camels came up. During these rests, the 
camels still went on, and the poor negroes, with their wives and 
children, plodded on over a burning soil, sometimes for twenty 
hours. A poor old man, totally blind, arrived in safety at 
Morzouk ; he had walked the whole way over the rocks and 
plains, led by his wife, kept alive only by the hope of once 
more hearing the voices of his countrymen. At night, they 
contrived to stop in some spot where there were bushes for the 
camels to browse upon. When they pitched their tents, they 
placed their bales and chests, so as to form a shelter from the 
winds of the Desert, which Capt. Lyon describes as being 
singularly awful during the stillness of the night. Not only 
are these winds excessively hot and dry, but they are so 
impregnated with sand, that the air is darkened, and the sun 
scarcely seen: the eyes become red and inflamed, the lips and 
the skin parched and chapped, and a severe pain is experienced 
in the chest. 

At Morzouk, Mukni repaid them the 300 dollars, and was 
liberal of promises and professions: they were obliged, how- 
ever, from the lowness of their finances, to practise the most 

ainful economy. The town is walled, and contains about 
2500 inhabitants, who are negroes, and, unlike the Arab tribes, 
are stationary. The houses are generally mud, and of one 
story: many palms grow in the town. The castle, where the 
Sultan resides, is an immense mud building eighty or ninety 
feet high; it has no pretensions to regularity, and, in con- 
sequence of the immense thickness of the walls, the apart- 
ments are small. The best and most airy part is occupied by 
the women, whose apartments surround a large court, where 
they take exercise, cook, and perform other domestic offices: 
they are called Kibere (great ladies), and are six in number, 
being the females of the Sultan’s family, or those who were 
formerly favourites; besides these, he has fifty young women, 
all black and comely, guarded by five eunuchs, who keep up 
their authority by occasionally beating them. The entrance of 
the castle is by a long winding passage in the wall, quite dark 
and steep. At the door is a large shed, looking on a-square 
space, a of containing 300 men closely huddled to- 
gether. Here is kept the great chair of state, with a patch- 
work quilt thrown over it, in which the Sultan receives homage 
every Friday after returning from the mosque. 

Our author was attacked by a severe dysentery, which re- 
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duced him to the last extremity; and at this time their 

were miserably poor, having merely money enough to purchase 
a little corn to keep them alive. Meat was a luxury wholly 
out of their reach. No sooner was Capt. Lyon convalescent, 
than Mr. Ritchie fell sick of a bilious fever accompanied with 
delirium: they were unable to purchase nourishing or refresh- 
ing viands for him. The Sultan’s treacherous plans to distress 
them became every day more apparent, and they could find no 
one,to buy their goods: for six weeks they did not taste ani- 
mal food; their horses became mere skeletons, and Belford 
emaciated and deaf. 

In this deplorable condition, Capt. Lyon’s confidence in 
the mercy of a kind Providence did not desert him ; and, as 
Belford gradually gained strength, they nursed and attended 
by turns their sick companion, performing for him the most 
servile offices. Their servants forsook them in their distress, 
carrying off with them their little store of rice and cusscussou, 
Rhamadan was announced on the 23d of June, when the 
strictest fast commenced; and while it lasts, to eat or drink, 
or even to smoke, or smell perfume, between the rising and 
setting of the sun, is considered as a profanation. At this 
time the heat was 128 by Farenheit: and during this period they 
were obliged to eat by stealth ; yet, amidst all this penury and 
destitution, they found two real friends in the persons of Mo- 
hammed El Lizari, and Yussuf his brother, the sons of a 
deceased Mameluke. These good men ministered to them the 
kindest and most disinterested offices in their distressed and 
starving state. 

Mukni never offered the least assistance to poor Ritchie 
during his illness beyond a quart of rice, when that article 
was unusually scarce, on which the poor invalid dined for eight 
days. The fhe was, that he wished them all to die, that he 
might seize their property... Their rate of living was now re- 
duced to one saa, or quart of corn per diem, with a few dates 
occasionally amongst four of them. Through the intrigues of 
Mukni they were prevented from disposing of their merchan- 
dize, for which no one ventured to ike an offer. 

The following description of the arrival of a Kafflé from 
Bornou, with a large number of slaves, is truly distressing. 


“‘ We rode out to meet the great Kafflé, and to see them enter the 
town; it was, indeed, a piteous spectacle. These poor oppressed 
beings were so exhausted as to be scarcely able to walk ; they were 
borne down with loads of fire-wood; and even poor little children, 
worn to skeletons, were obliged to bear their burdens, while their in- 
human masters rode on camels, with the dreaded whip suspended from 
their wrists, with which they enforced obedience from their captives, 
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Wate; however, was-taken that’ the hair of the’ funtalés: showld be 
‘iw nicesordery and -that their bodies 
the anales were closely shaven to give. them a good:appearasi 
as. they entered town. . The Tibboo, who bring. thet 
Bornou,.do,not trade to Soudan on account of; the distance} butex- 
change their slaves for horses, which they., 
interior... A, fine horse will, in the;negro. country, sell for ten. or 
been negroes, each of which, at the, Barbary ports, is worth from 
80 to 150 dollars, All the traders speak of slayes as. farmers: 
Cattle. Those recently brought from the interior were 
order that they might be able to go on to Tripoli, Benghasi, o vig ‘ey: 
thus, ‘a distance of 1600 or 1800: railes is ‘be tra 
time that these poor creatures are taken’ from’ their homes; 
which ‘time ‘they may perhaps be doomed ‘to pass through Hands of 
eight or’ ten masters, treat them well ‘or ill' according their 
pleasures These devoted victims fondly hoping that-each sew! 
chaser! nay ‘be the last, find, perhaps, that thoy have again te ¢om- 
mence a journey equally long and dreary, with that. they have just 
finished, un der a burning sun with new CAMPEBEPS but with, the same 


e@apt. Lyon collected much tine from the ‘Borneu 
tindere respecting that country, which he ‘has detailed wt cori- 
siderable ten “We must'be permitted, however, to ‘4 
the” “aetutac of these oral communications, which; “frog 
eraphical ignorance of fhe narrators, and’ the habits 
tation of relative. distances. and 5, 


unlettered tribes, are entitled 
when she receive confirmation from more inte — ti- 
Of the course of the Niger, thefefore; OF, 


With ‘diffidence of ‘this species: of , Tefraitis 
ffot an opinion ; but we consider the $'to 
the direction in which it raus, no longer obscure.’ Pt 
Sitisfactorily ascertamed by Park that ‘its ¢0 ursé 
té ‘this, also, was the opinion of Herd cand 


geographers have dissented tlte:t Pig 
the ther of Is Sup ported by ‘the 
‘and Rennell. statements 


‘as ‘to the termination of i 
atopic of speculation and con} 
“Te appetirs; however, ani oat oth 
out “travelier*by theAfriean: traders, thati the» 
edt d Bornou, “which hasbeen 
by te érs, js about forty days” jourtiey;, *of700 tht 


is on. thie’ edst-b 


ano, and of the north by Kaneni © cou! y Sot 
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Bornou is never visited, and must be considered at present.as 
a terra incognita. The contradictions respecting its chief town, 
Birnie, are accounted for by Capt. Lyon, who states, that 
formerly the merchants computed their distances from the old 
town, but that more recent traders make the new town the 
point of their admeasurements ; that the old town is now ‘al- 
most deserted, having suffered much from the invasions of the 
inhabitants of the Fellata who carry off the natives; and that 
for that reason it was determined to build a more central city at 
a greater distance from that hostile vicinity. . It ap also, 
that the river Tsad, after it leaves Birnie, is call indiscri- 
minately the Gambarro and the Nil. 

Tombuctoo is about ninety days from Morzouk. From the ver- 
bal accounts of it which he was enabled to. collect from the 
traders, it seems that it is by no means a large town. Itis 
walled ; the houses: are low, and the streets irregular. The im~ 
mense population attributed to it, he thus accounts for. 


“‘ Many of the Kafflés from Morocco, Tripoli, and the negro states 
along the banks of the Nil, remain there during the rainy season, or 
till their goods are sold. During their stay they build huts or 
to shelter themselves and their merchandize. These buildings are- 
got up in a few days, and thus, perhaps, 10 or 15,000 inhabitants may, 
jw the course of a month, be added to the population, which occasions 
‘Tembuctoo to be thought an immense town by those who are only 
at the same time other when the causes 

ich detain the travellers cease, the place appears insignificant. 
Thus it is that the accounts of it differ so mack (P. 145.0 CO 


Here the river Nil, or Niger, is broad, and slowly from 
the west. It runs from "So sl through Melli, in the coun- 
try of the Fellata, thence to Fendah, and passes the kingdom 
of Kashna, thirteen days south of its capital. It again appears 
at Kattagum, four days WSW. of new Birnie, where it runs 
into a lake, called the Tsad. Beyond this lake, a large river 
runs through Baghermi, and is again called the Nil. “ Thus 
far,” says our author, “ are we able to trace the Nil, and all 
other accounts are merely conjectural. All agree, however, that 
by one route or other, these waters join the great Nile of Egypt, 
to the southward of Dorgola.” 

Half the ion on the banks of the Nil are Moslems, 
half Pagan, The Moslems have much more superstition, and 
are more ignorant than the poor negroes upon whom they prey. 

‘¢ In justice to these unenlightened beings,” observes our 
“1 must say-that I never witnessed such innocence, tenderness, 
mildness, as most of them evince, when brought to Morzoak, parti- 
cularly at the death of any of their companions in adv - On 
these occasions, they do not, like their persecutors, scream and maké 
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insincere wailing, but sit silent, and,in tears, and often refuse, their 
file allowance food Should one.iof the. females, fall sick, the 
nurse, feed, comfort, Ap often give up. the whole, of theix 


scanty meal to the sufferer, I speak merely of the women, for the 


men are not blessed with very kind hearts,” (P, 140.) | sf 
had every day additional, reasons to suspect, 

and‘ take precautions against Mukni. Their exchequer’ be- 
came in the mean time more scanty, and not unfrequently , they 
passed a whole day without food. In this extremity the, good 
offices of one of their friends were not withheld. ....,,..,. vars af 


unable to’ thark him as he deserved. This supply enabled us ‘to buy 
‘food,’ and to ‘make some amends for our late privations.” 
b bets mo dtiiw bsddaut 

regret with whieh we read 
the: following unafi ‘but touching relation of poor Rit 
Opi the'8tli ‘of November, 1819, Mr. Ritchie being again attacked 
by illness, F mach wished him to allow of my selling some, of our 
powder to procure him a few comforts; but to this he would not conr 
sent. On the ninth I also fell ill, and was confined to my bed; and 
Belford, though himself an invalid, attended on us both. After lying 
in a torpid state for three or four days, without taking any, nourish- 
ment, or even speaking to us, Mr. Ritchie became worse, and at last 
delirious, as in his former illnesses. In the interval, my disorder having 
Wie cally’ little, and to attend my 

ion. 
had ‘somewhat recovered his intellect, he appeared very 


anxious to know whether any letters had arrived, announcing to, us a 
farther allowance of money from government; but when 
poe was obliged to reply in the negative, he avoided all ¢ommen 
on the subject. He would not drink any tea, of ‘which we had sti 
some remaining ; but preferred vinegar and water, our. only aci vis 

e Hat, 


he’ drank in great quantities. Being entirely free from, pain, he f 
tered himself that he should, in a day or two, recover, particularly ai 

he was not at all emaciated, but rather stouter than he had. bee for 
pome months ‘previvlis to his illness. On the 20th weg ba 
which we wade 'a little soup for him; and while he was: it, 


amie iy aiid” told'me'& Couriét had’ artived from Tripoli with let 
3 €) 


if | "One night, as we were all pensively sitting on our mat, our friend 
Yussuf came in, and said : *‘ Mukni has behaved to you as ‘tre has sea 
re to us;/and'hopes that you may die, that he may secure your property, 
Ve You seem melancholy ; do you want money?’ Mr. Ritchie having ac- 
Ls knowledged that he did, and having named twenty dollars as the ‘sutti 
i required, Yussuf rejoined, ‘I have not that sum, but [ will go and 
borrow itfor you.’ Our kind friend went out, and soon after returned, 
se bringing us thirty! an act of generosity so unlooked for, that we were 
| | 
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man having no dispatches for us. The broth which Mr. Ritchie drani 
was the’ first nourishment he had taken for ten days, though’ we ‘li 
used al? our endeavours to prevail on him to eat. He seemed to brea e 
with diffieulty § but as I had often observed this during his former’ ma- 
ladies, I was nét'$o mhich alarmed as should have been. 
At about nine 9 ‘clock, Belford, on looking at him, exclaimed in,a Joud 
voice, ‘he is dying!’ I begged him to bes more cautious, lest he shoul 
be ove theard, an ‘immediately examined Mr. Ritchie, who appeare 
to me to be still n'a profound sleep ; I therefore lay down on m bed, 
and ‘continued listening. At ten rose again, and found him lyin 
an easy posture, and breathing more freely : five minutes however ta 
scarcely elapsed, before his respiration appeared entirely..to,,cease; 
on. examination, I found that he had actually without a 
g or groan, in the same position in which he had fallen.asleepe., »» 
Bel rd and myself, in our weak state, looked at each other, ex+ 
cting, that in a few days it might probably be our lot to follow, our 
companion, whose remains we watched during) ,the, re- 
mainder of the night ; and now, for the first time, in all. our; distresses; 
my hopes did indeed fail me. Belford, as well as he. was.able,' haste 
ened to form a rough coffin out of our chests : and a ‘sadiand paimful 
task it was. ‘The washers of the dead came to us to.perform om 
melancholy office, and Mr. Ritchie’s body was washed, perfumed, 
rubbed with camphor; and I procured some-white linen, with which 
the grave clothes were made. During our rations for the btirial, 
the women, who are always hired to'cry at the death of persons, whose 
friends are able to pay them, proposed to perform that disgusting of- 
fice at our house ; but I would not allow it, and very, unceremoniously 
shat the door a ainst them, While I was out of sight, either ye 
valit, or Some of our officious visitors, stole several of our.e 
clearly. sdw that we were now considered as lawful 
Coffin being completed, I hired men to carry it with ropes, but.o 
them having suddenly gone away, ‘pu Belford was Sheed te ue 
place ; when, attended by our small party of Mamlukes, we, prareniad 
at a quick ace to the graye, at about ten o'clock, ‘The clay bel low, 
sand was white, which was considered as.a good omen; 
and myself'threw the first earth into the grave. During the, night 
had, unknown to the people, read our Protestant, burial sery er 
the ‘poily and now publicly recited, the first, of; the 
which the most serious Christian would consider as a. beasties 
plicable p prayer on such an occasion... 
aving thus performed the last sad. duties our, 
frend wé returned home to pass a day of misery., It Sens 
to’ distribute food to the poor, who surrounded. our door in great, apr 
bers, and we had no money even to purchase morsel. for 
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Jeter reached us alittle sooner, many of our troubles and.distressés 
would have'been prevented.” 189-193.) av 


vhooy 10 


The untimely. death of: this excellent young man; the deli 
that must necessarily ensue before the additional grant ‘} 
10002. could have been procured from Tripoli; the inadequac 
of that sum to the exigencies of an expedition into the A rigan 
interior, and the unfitness of their merchandize to the, marke 
of that. continent, rendered it necessary for Capt. Lyon. to 
return to, England, In the mean while, he determined to make 
a short. excursion into the country south of Fezzan. We can- 
not follow our indefatigable and enterprizing traveller upon this 
excursion, and must content ourselves with a few extracts from 
those parts of his Narrative, which impart what we conceive to 
be curious and interesting notices concerning this remote and 
‘unfrequented region, a 
adoption, it seems, of the Moorish costume, no 
‘of itself’ a sufficient protection in the’ interior. They found it 
ney essary also to conform to all the duties of the Mohammedan 
religion... Without this precaution, their lives would have been 
in continual jeopardy. en they attended the Mosque, they 
made use of what orisons they pleased, taking particular care 
Cul) that their outward observances should be at the; proper 
' Our author throws out a suggestion which, as it may ten 
though by remote operation, to mitigate the dreadful evils 
the slave-trade in the interior, well deserves the serious atte 4 
tion of those who take the lead in this , reat Work of’ bei fe 
Mukni’s military force amounts to about 5000: mien.‘ are 
no warsin which he is called upon to engage, but his Jove: of gainy and 
the.defenceles state of the Negro kingdom to the southward, are\temip- 
tations too strong to he resisted. A force is, therefore, annually sent, 


not to. ght, (for the Negroes cannot make any resistance agaigst;horse- 
amen with fire arms) but to pillage these defenceless 
them’ off as slaves, burn their towns, fill the aged an rye Str 


ants, 
their crops, and inflict on them every possible mise le W 


destroy 
The wars 

made, for the purpose of carrying off slaves, are alle cee hy 
Barbary or! Negro chief, or ‘indeed any of their’ able’ t 
resist a bribe; much might therefore’ be 'doné by ‘seciiting ‘the 
will,of the Sultans of the interior kingdoms;,and they might, »by pre- 
sents properly. applied, form together such e@ barrier against the. inroads 
of,Mukni, as-would) enable them, to secure, their, i and 
prevent, the annual seizure of myltitudes of their; subjectse {Though 
amengst themselves, slavery might, (and doubtless would) exist» yenit 
would, not, with such arrangements, extend, so farias it dots at 
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The blacks :alone, in: consequence chiefly of Mukni’s: incursions, 
always engaged in indemnifying themselves for the losses! he o¢casions 
them. All their prisoners are sold as slaves; and the money or goods 
avising from.such sale appropriated chiefly by the kings of the couutty.”’ 

‘Capt.’ Lyon penetrated to the most southern point, of 
Fezzan, in latitude 24° 4’ north, (Tegerry) inbabited by. afr 
Tibboo tribe, of whom he has given many curious details. ? e 
general aspect of this country is that of extreme sterility, and 
there are only three springs in this immense track, There is no 
vegetation, except a few prickly bushes for camels, called Agoul, 
and a few trees of the mimosa species, called Talhh. It is onl 
in the immediate vicinity of the towns that palms are eultivated: 
anda small quantity of corn and esculents raised with the utmost 
difficulty. Nothing is more incorrect than the opinion so gev 
nerally prevalent, of the fertility of the Oases. The toi} requi- 
site to keep the ground irrigated, deters the unhappy hushand- 
man from forming a garden beyond an acre in extent, Soda, 
rock salt, alum, gypsum, saltpetre, are found in Fezzan. The 
animals are the tiger-cat, hyena, jackal, wadan or buffalo, ante 
lope, gantsha of the rat species and resembling a_ badger, 
yerboa, and the maherry (the herie of travellers), or running 
amel, horse, ass ; but cows, sheep, and goats are scarce. There 
only two dogs, of the greyhound Vegetable 
uctions are yarious, and chiefly those which are found in Egypt; 
the fruits are—grapes, which grow near the wells, pomegranates, 
rh s, figs, and corna, a small round fruit, like an, apple 11 
fortn, hough not larger than anut. Mr. Ritchie 
it to be the rhamnus or lotus. 7 ea 
Qn, their journey to Tripoli, our traveller had'an opportunity 
of. observing’ how water is procured from: the belly of'aicamel 
which died'on the route. The quantity obtained’ 1s sometimes 
sufficient''to satisfy the thirst of an’ almost perishing® khame. 
It ts from the ‘false stomach, as calle,’ whith’ 
tains the ‘water and’ the food previous to its digestion, ‘and 
a cloth. It is bitter,in tase, but a consider- 
able’ 


sani 


¥elief to those who are obliged to have recourse to it... 

faint conception, of the agony of thirst. in, these sultry, marches 
anay framed. from Capt. Lyon’s,.own sufferings. i: 

von ‘our march this morning, as tobe andér the 'nedes- 
sity of stdpping 2with the eaniel rode,’ lying on the 
much agony; ‘and’ the ‘most’ ‘intolerable thirst; to’ 
which, theekind who remained’ with went ‘about two 
back on-his road>to’ bring me water: He way so absent, that'T 
despaired: retarny’ my fever ‘each moment ‘encreased,” and iny 
thirst became so excessive, that, observing my camel making water, 
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Pattempteil to reach him, to avail myself of a résource which,; under 
any othe! circumstances, would have filled me with disgust, At.that 
moment’ I.perceived the trusty Arab advancing towards me,,, Those 
only who have experienced the agonies of suspense, or; the torments 
of thirst, can conceive my sensations, when he brought me the vighed: 
for beverage; which, though only dirty water in a goat-skin, I thought 
Upon. the whole, we have perused with much pleasure, mixed 
as.it has been with feelings of a melancholy kind, this simple 
and unembellished narrative. It pelongs to that class of writ- 
ing, of which the only praise is that of exactness and fidelity, 
How much superior to those books of travels, the descriptions 
of which,consist, for the most part, either of truths heightened 
by rhetorical. painting into falsehood, or of falsehood so tricked 
and coloured as to resemble truth! Every page of it bears at- 
testation, to the unexaggerated correctness of Capt. Lyon’s 
details,,and the honest al unaffected warmth of his sentiments, 
He laboured with unwearied zeal and enthusiasm,to effect the 
purposes of an expedition inauspiciously commenced, and proy 
secuted through impediments and dangers, which it required, ex- 
traordinary firmness to encounter; and though he failed in the 
ae in a of his researches, this diligence has enabled him 
to. collect.a large mags of interesting and profitable facts, which 
will be of inestimable value to those who, may succeed him ip 
his arduous enterprize. bewolt odd won 

€33 io Misjeow ont .ansiqo 
Art. 'X.—A Dissertation, the Tdentity' of the Rivers 

Niger and Nile, chiefly from the Authority of the Ancients. 
By John Dudley, M. A. Vicar of Humberston! and Sileby. 


As Capt. Lyon has noticed the great problem which;is.at 
resent as much the object of perplexed speculation, as it was 
in the time of Herodotus,—what and where are, the sources of 
the Nile?—we here subjoin a short view of Mx. Dudley’s 
learned dissertation. We cannot indeed follow him in fis 
joureyings over this mystic region,» but as the: theorynad+ 
cords with the information collected by Capt. Lyon :fronthe 
African traders, respecting the course:of the Niger, and ias:there 
seems,/aniongst the most intelligent of. our: modemstravellers; 
a ‘remarkable unanimity: concerning the. identity-of the) Niger 
and the Nile; we could not’ pass by:the learned reasbuings Of 
this. little tract without taking a vapid survey!ofi thei) 
The conclusions of the: Arabian ¢eographers' in» the! seventh 
andeighth ‘eenturies, concernmg: t Niger amid tle;owere 
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very erronéous:" Phey affirmed that: both rivers (to whieh they 
ve'the same Common’ name, ‘the’ Nile), issued from the sunve 
ake; but ‘that the Nile of the Négroés' flowed westward) "tilPit 
enteréd the Atlantic Ocean. The accounts; however, of the 
cient’ poéts ‘and ‘historians, are at diréct variance ‘with theésé 
statements, and conspire to prove that these ‘rivers are not dis- 
tinct, but one and the same. To this opinion, resting ‘on the 
faith’ Of ancient testimonies, Mr. Dudley zealously inelines, and 
confidently anticipates the confirmation of it, when 'the African 
continent shall have been sufficiently explored. He begins with 
Homer, who méntions the sources of a river (éxexvo¢) in the 
country of the JEthiopians, and it seems that, with the ancient 
Gréek writers, ‘ocean means any large river. The AZthiopians 
mentioned by the father of poetry, as his writings abundantly 
testify, could be no others than the negro mhabitants’ of the 
western regions of Africa, where recent discoveries have’ascer- 
tained that the sources of the Niger are to be found. The 
tians personified Ocean ‘under the name of Osiris, and)! 
ing to Diodorus, the Nile had the name of Oceanus in the most 
ancient times. | ESTES MDS IIA 
The learned dissertator then essays to establish the ancient 
position of Ethiopia; and deals 
thorities to’ show that, in the time of Homer; river Ocean; 
which the poet, in its lower course, calls Egyptus, and’ which ‘is 
now the Nile, flowed through Lybia, the country’ of ‘the ABthi- 
opians, the western Negroes of Africa. In addition to the tes- 
timony of Homer, in support of the identity of the Nile and the 
Niger, Mr. Dudley cites Aischylus, who, in the Prometheus 
Vinctus, represents the sage, while chained to the rock, Ale- 
scribing prophetically to,the unhappy Lo the wide extent of her 
wanderings, and, in tracing her way over the African pgntinent, 
speaks of the “ river thiops,” by the banks of which she is 
directed to keep, VIG ov 
poi 
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To that descent, where from heigh oli 
Nile pours down its sacred stream.” 


Hence:he' presumes the continuity of the -streams of Niger-and 
Nilesfor course of the Aithiops not being traced :farther 
from Byblinian heights, which, asthe :schohast 
remarks; se :called,) because the Nile and :the Niger both 
abouhds im the papyrus,» those heights must: be: those cataracts 
of the: Niles of which ancient! writers never fail torspéak, though 
almost unknownoto: modémm travellers: Athiops! of | 
chytus; therefore, is the Libyan Niger, to enoresloros 

‘From! ZEschylus, Mr. Dudley passes to’ Herodotus; who; 
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¥Ethiopta, or. Libya, and, the, Nile... 
_eyen ® supexfluity of proof that,these rivers are one 
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though professing to be ignorant of the.sources ,of the: Nile,. 
correctly: described the course of the Niger, when he affirmed: 
that, the: Nile passed through and intersected the: whole 
Lybia,» Park’s discoveries have clearly shown that the Niver 
ig the only river which can be said to divide Libya in the mnidlies 
Hence, according to Herodotus, the Niger was: considered as 
tenppes stream af the Nile, We must omit all notice of thé 
Jearned:speculations of our author, respecting the Hyperboreans, 
and the lake Tritonis, into which the waters of the Lybian/Nile 
or Niger are received. Dionysius, the poet, in the: age/ of 
Augustus, gives a positive account of the sources of the-Nile, 
in the country of the Blemya, Athiopians_ near, the, westert 

shores of Africa. He considers the passage decisive of the 
question,,, We therefore subjoin the translation of it, 


"Phe ZEthiopians; the last of men, | 
Pasture the continent's rematest lands, YOR 
these up towers the sun-burnt Blemyan’s height; 
Whence fall the waters of all fertile Nile, 
‘Who, ‘while he eastward winds his Libyan course, 9) | 
‘Is Siris named. ‘But they of far Syene WON, 
Change, when his stream is turn’d, the name to Nile. 
From thence, as northward spreads his varying way, | 
Through seven mouths roll'd, he glides into the’ sea, 
‘Egypt's fat plain enriching as he flows. 
i Kian one Dionys, Perieg. ve 
 Whoever,”’ says our author, “ may compare this short but: coms 
plete testimony, with. the modern reports of Park, congerning, the 
Joliba,, or Niger, will be surprised at their perfect agreement. . The 
testimony .of Park is this:—The Niger rises among the. wiountains 
of the Mandingoes and Fooladoes, (the Blemyz of the ancients). |). The 
western scarpe ef these mountains pours down into the Atlantic, the 
rivers Senegal, Gambia, and Rio Grande; but the eastern. descents 
reduce the streams which, uniting into one, Compose the modern 
iger. This he traced along its course eastward for about 300 miles. 
He learned that, lower down, it passed not far from. Tombuctoo, beyond 
which he could gain no intelligence of its course,” (Dissertation, p.40.) 


Having noticed the testimonies of Pliny and Pausanias 


{oth of which appear. to. us tobe at variance: (witli / his 


theory), Mr, Dudley inquires what were the opinions! of the 
Egyptians. themselves concerning the rivers in question and 


concludes from the uniform concurrence of; th 


the opinions of, the 
the 4 of Western 


mgs ents concerning, the Niger, that, is, ” 


the most ingenious part of his, tract is, that. Win, whieh; he has 


labogred: to temove the objections to his theory, arising irom 
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the. obscarity: of some: ancient terms used by the authors::he. 
cites, iimd, to reconcile their apparent discrepancies. thas 
that he combats the opmion which he contends to be modern, 
that. the Niger flows with a westward eurrent, and discharges it- 
self into the Atlantic,—the hypothesis of El Edrisi, the Nubian 
geographer, a name of great authority in all matters respecting 
Afmean topography, who we says (a position adopted 
by Bruce), that the Nile of the Negroes runs westward) into 
the’/Atlantic, and that it takes its rise from the same lakes in 
Abyssinia as the Nile of Egypt. 6 


’* Now in this it is to be remarked, that the Nile of the Negroes 
is not said to flow from or through Libya, but from Abyssinia, which 
being to the south of Lybia, it follows that this Nile, were it th 
Niger, must flow northward, for at least some part of its cours¢, be- 
fore it reaches Lybia. But such a supposition is wholly destitute of 
any support whatever. Again, the Niger does not rise in Abyssinia, 
but in Western Africa: the Nile, therefore, of the Negroes cannot 
be the Niger or Nile of Lybia, but some other. river wholly) distinct 
from that celebrated river, and wholly unknown to the ancients. Such 
a stream is now known in the river Zaire or Congo river,,which rises 
in regions, at, least in the vicinity of Abyssinia, but south of the 
Equator, and. discharges an immense volume of water into the At- 
lantic, in latitude 6° south, This river, it should seem, is the Nile of 
the Negroes, to distinguish it from the Nile of, Egypt, and.as;is here 
contended, from the Nile of Lybia also, one and the same with the 
Egyptian Nile. The reason also why E/ Edrisi should have adopted 
this’ form ‘of distinction is eqaally obvious: A Nile flowing’ ‘ftom 
Abyssinia westward must pass through countries inhabited 'b 
only; a circumstance which renders the term ‘ Nile of the ‘Negroes’ 
peculiarly applicable to the Zaire; and the river in question would be 
called. the ‘Nile from the great resemblance it bears to the Nile of 
Egypt in the annual inundations which take place with, great 'r 
larity, are of great extent, and modern travellers, who have observed 
the Congo river affirm, are occasioned by rains falling on distant 
mountains, from whence they flow and inundate other countries like 
Egypt. These circumstances will serve to remove the perplexities 
arising from accounts affirming that the Niger, or in other terms, the 
Nile, flows westward into the Atlantic. (P. 89—92.) 


Dudley thus sums up the practical tendencies of his 
hypothesiss) bul ald 


walt To escape from error is the surest way to the attainment of truth. 

the expectation of the existence of two distinct rivers, the Tybian 
‘'Niget, ‘and’ the “Nile of the Negroes, will serve to guide aright the 
“en ingenious research: in the full discovery of both.’ It 
‘will suggest to'the explorer of Lybian Africa, the propriety of taking 
eourse ‘front the: neighbourhood the ancient ‘Syrtis, perhaps 
‘from Tripoli, inthis search of the lower course of the Niger or Lybian 
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Niles: In this, he will follow the track of the Argonauts of Apollo. 
nius, the Nasamones of Herodotus, and the’ caravans which now 
pass occasionally from Tripoli to Tembuctoo, In his travels to dis. 
cover, the Nile or Niger of the Negroes, the daring explorer will 
probably endeavour to avail himself of the advice and protection of 
the newly known monarch of the Ashantee Negroes, whose empire 
may be reasonably supposed to extend to the banks of the Zaire, 
though not likely to reach the Niger of Libya. To pass directly to 
different points of the Niger and the Zaire will be more likely to en- 
able Européans to obtain full accounts of them, than unscientific and 
almost impracticable attempts to ascend or descend the streams of 
either. To ascend'the Zaire was lately a work of waste to the health, 
strength, and lives of the adventurers. The attempt to descend the 
Joliba, or Niger, proved fatal to Park, who in all probability was lost 
in one of the rapids of that river. At all events, it cannot but be very 
honourable to our national character, to avail ourselves of the wisdom 
and information of other times; nor can there be 2 better application 
of learning, than that by which the experience of past, ages is ren- 
dered subservient to useful knowledge.” (P. 98—95.) 
We have thus concisely analyzed Dudley’s argument,. 
For ourselves, we preserve an undisturbed neutrality upon the, 
question, In a critical journal, the speculations of learned 
and ingenious men upon literary or scientific subjects cannot 
be wholly overlooked, even when they bring but small adyan- 
tage ,to. the substantial interests of literature, or science,,,, In, 
another, pot of view, aud considered in relation to the history: 
of, the human, mind, they. illustrate at once, the strength and, 
weakness of its powers—their strength in building compact.and; 
egherent structures of reasoning upon, imperfect, data; their, 
weakness,, in leaving, the subjects, on which,so much learned 
toil is expended, as obscure,and uncertain as they found them, 
Aart. XI.—An Autumn near the Rhine, or, Sketches. of Courts, 
Society, and Scenery in: Germany; with a Tour in the Taurus: 
Mountains in. 1820. Second are now 
added, Translations from Schiller, Goethe, and other German 
Poets. Murray. London, mooe 
bis estoposnes | mis JIS OW 
should feel some regret at not having! sooner intro’ 
duced this. very agreeable book to the attention of ourireadersy 
if the author had not furnished us with | am excellent apology}! 
in the improved state in which has now: preséntedib tp che? 
public. alterations and additions! are so numerous, ‘'thdt: 
the honk, its present form, may be régardéd as a pubs’ 
lication. > Qur tardiness; therefore, had-beenim this case some+ 
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what fortunate; since we have now before usa work! mudly. 
more tich*and complete in matter, ay well as'perfect exe~ 
eution; than it was'tn its first and original form. 

“ Phe Attumn on the Rhine” has not had the honour of ap 
peating, according to the existing etiquette of fashionable tra- 
velléers, i a magnificent quarto; 1t has not availed itself of the 
chatihs of engravings, or even of the humbler aid of the litho- 
gtaphic art; it is not enriched with the pillage of itineraries, 
almanacks, and those innumerable guide books, which, retailing 
out topography in an endless variety of shapes, are bought by 
some travellers as a cheap substitute for a daquats de place, 
and by others as an easy means of manufacturing volumes for 
the English market; it is so poor in’ statistic details; which, 
as’ they give the’ show of knowledge without the’ trouble 
of thinking, are in great vogue at the present day, that ‘it does 
not tell us how many bushels of potatoes or wheat are ¢rowh, 
or how many hogsheads of wine are produced, or how many 
pounds of silk or cotton are manufactured, in any one of the 
distrv¢ts ‘here described ;—it 1s moreover sadly deficient’ ‘in 
philosophical profoundness of reasoning, for it’ is every Where’ 
easy to be understood 5 and it does not even flatter the reader 
with the pleasing ‘idea of mentally traversing a vast’ extent of 
country, for'it carries us only from Wirtembere to Bonne, and 
seldom wanders more than a few miles from the’ banks' of the 
Rhine, Yet, in spite of all these deviations from, or father’ of- 
fetices against, the approved rules for manufacturitig ‘books of 
travels, it has reached, and that, too, deservedly, a second’ edi- 
tion.’ The qualities, which have recommended it to the public, 
are not difficult to be discovered. Though the’author has’ con- 
fined himself to a narrow extent of ground, he has seeh “well 
all that he has seen; he has travelled much, though not over 
many provinces. He leads us more into the society of the 
Nihon? | than is done by the generality of our travellers; and, 
instead of abstract’speculations on the social mnanhers. bf Geré 
many, ‘he \places.us in the midst of circles of individuals: 
he chooses! his topics well, so he diversifies' them skilfully. ‘We 
pass from the glories of nature to the elegance ‘of a\court, which 
we soon exchange for the intercourse of some private society : 
we are at one time amused by conversational anecdotes and 
sketches, and then/our magination is solaced by the melodidus 
strains of Goethe or Schiller, transfused into our native tongue? 
the. political dnd social institutions of the country ‘arein their 
turn presented to our attention, from the contemplation! 
whivh ave: proceed, \listening) im the -meam while! | to some; 
le¢end of ancientdays,to survey the monuments of feudal times 
Attentioniis thus kept alive, and: we: escepe ‘the téediousness’ 
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which always hovers over the pages of the traveller who ‘has 
eyes, andears for only a single class of objects. To the'skalful 
choice and diversification of his objects, this author, adds the 
merit, of a careful observation of the maxim “ ne quid niniis:;” 
he possesses the art, which Swift deemed one of the rarest 
—thatof knowing when to have done. He is disposed -to 
be pleased with what he sees; and where he 
instead of throwing out hasty and severe censure, he ex- 

esses his sentiments by an indulgent smile or a philoso- 
phical reflection... His constant good humour adds to: the at- 
tractions of his book ; for on reading the narrative of aman 
who is discontented with all that comes in his way, we feel a 
dissatisfaction similar in kind, though not equal in degree, to 
that, which we experience from travelling in his company. The 
stile, always lively and elegant, is occasionally adorned with 
very happy and ingenious turns. | Such are the merits of! this 
modest volume, when considered with a reference to amuse» — 
ment. and, taste. It has, however, other claims to attention: 
Having visited the scenes, and lived with the people it de- 
scribes, we may be allowed to bear witness, not only tovits 
general accuracy and fidelity, but that it contains. more sound 
information concerning the moral, intellectual, and socialstate 
of Geymany, than any of the more ponderous and ostentatious 
books whichwe have met with. 0 
We, have perused, with much pleasure: :that’ part of 
volume, sie devoted to German poetry. ‘The. reading 
public of England is in general as) unjust to.German litera: 
ture, the French were half a century: ago -to our! owilg 
and, that, too, without halfso good an excuse ifor: our errors; 
as, might have been alleged in behalf of the: presuniptwous 
eriticism of our continental neighbours.» “As the: proudest 
productions, of our national genius were composed on prins 
ciples, and of ingredients in’ Frerich: literature; 
was natural.that a vain-glorious nation):should withhold 
applause | from, what, was unlike its habitual objects of 
adoration... But the greatest works of \German genius! ‘are 
in wnison with our own standards of literary excellence. -Un- 
fortunately, however, it has been only by inferior translations 
of inferior, works, that. English readers have been made» ac- 
quainted, with German. literature. Exaggerated, chavacters; 
woudrous combinations of events, unnatural: 
admirers every where: works composed of such: niaterials are 
quite, as.atinactive in translation as im the original they! have 
acgotdingly heen transfused from German they 
have obtained a certain degree of popularity: and from | these 
contemptible specimens, judgment ‘has been ‘passed ‘ow ‘tlie 
whole literature of a country? 
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It may seem wonderful; that while the works of ‘a'writer:so 
“as Kotzebue have obtained a considerable degree’ of 
popularity in’ our language, the masterpieces of Wieland, 
Goethe; and Schiller; have not been naturalized, or even ob- 
tained much currency, among us. The true reason of this 
lies/in the! very! merit) which entitles them to our respect. 
Indifferent works admit of translation ; for mediocrity in one 
language may be maintained or even improved ‘in ‘anothers 
eenitis can exist in full beauty and_ vigour only’in the’ at 
mosphere of its native language. Wallenstein is' a noble 
dramatic work. Its effect upon the stage is said to be 
wonderful. The understanding, the imagination, the taste, 


the heart, all find im it appropriate exercise and oratification. 


Mr. Coleridge has translated this magnificent work ; and ‘it 
many parts he has executed his task with felicity as well as skill : 
yet! few have read the translation; not many are’ sd much ‘as 
aware of: its existence. The elegant version of Wiéland’s 
Oberon ‘has ‘perhaps been more read. than any other poetical 
version from the German: but harmonious and elegant as’ Mf. 
Sotheby’s work undoubtedly is, the pleasure derived ‘from j€ ts 
of a totally different kind from that which is by the 
original.» 
"Though we think it scarcely possible tov attain to any emi- 
nent success in naturalizing in our language’ the’ best’ pro- 
ductions iof German genius, we are inclined to regard with a 
favdurableeye every attempt to accomplish so desirable an‘end 
for.even: ordinary translations are favourable to the prowess 
ofi taste and knowledge. By familiarizing the English ‘readér 
withthe matter of foreign authors, they extend his sphere 6f 
thought, and bring under his cognizance a tone of refleotiott 
and) sentiment always: in some respects front that’ of 
his own countrymen. Though he may not enjoy the 'grutifreau 
tion of |taste and feeling arising from the perception’ of the 
more delicate beauties im the works of the master-spitits of & 
foreign land, he will at least be able to tracethe hand of the'cor 
as artist; he will see that the stile of execution is not the 
sanie with that to which he has been accustomed ' and he ‘wilk 
be. trained to:extricate himselt from the trammels of prescriptive 
to. admire:excellence every form in 
which.it: may present itself to/him. Another benefit’ of ‘trans 
lations is, that» they excite many to study the: original: works 
and ab:as)iclearly. tothe prosperity of literature; ' that 
the; literary: portion of society should bei inspired andenlights 
byiaifamiliarity with the great ‘masters of different ‘times: 
and: ditkenenf countries; ‘We should therefore have fett thats: 
fulsto:thd author ofthe“ Autumn'ion the Rhine,’ for the tras: 
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lations ‘with: which he has diversified his work, even if ‘the 
had possessed much less than their actual intrinsic merit,’ if 
versions are’ elegant, spirited, harmonious, and faithful “To 
say that they want the full power of the originals, would’ be 
merely to state what is implied in the very nature.of.the thing ; 
as it isin lyric poetry,, the, most ‘untrapslatable 
epartment. of German poetry, that he has chosen( to, try his 
strength. Most of his versions are from Schiller,;. three or-four 
from, Korner,, Schlegel, and Goethe. “ The God. aud the Bai- 
adere” of Goethe exhibits in the original a rich melifluous- 
ness.of versification, which is sufficient to deter any trans- 
lator: our author, however, has grappled with has 
contsinty been extremely successful in clothing it in an English 
Oar limits will not’ permit us to indulge in giving any 
specimens of this author’s poetical versions, and we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with referring our readers to the volume 
itse would, however, especially. direct their attention 
to, the ‘translations from Schiller... Passion,, and. imagination, 
and, deep reflection, haye,not often spoken in. sweeter or more 
harmoniously, combined. tones, than inthe lyrics. of 
ful genius: poetry in general has been rightly,con- 
sidered as:metaphiysical:and dreaming, it is not so in Sehiler 
In bi are found pathos and sublimity, without puerility, obseu- 
Tity, or of ideas. His conceptions, even in their 
most grandeur, have their limits clearly defined. © ‘There is''86 
nich trath so well the' following passage (thongh, 
80 far as respects Goethe, the censure. is severe)s,,, that; 
would be tinfair to the author, not to direct ourweaders,..altenr 
“in Sehiller the warm. vivid interest of the never lost:ormob- 
soured in the: imaginative splendour of the ideal, His poems and plays 
come home to ‘our business and our bosoms.:! He gives life>té what 
is visionary, and invests. the strong simple impulses of the soul with ‘all 
the fervour of passion and the glow of poetry. In his'classical poems, 
‘suchas ‘ The Gods of Greece,’ he has almost introduced ug te 'a more 
familiar acquaintance with the god-like forms. of ‘antiquity. He has, 
‘as it were, given) them letters denization to inhabit the Tedtonic 
-wofld, and has naturalized the Oreades ‘on the mountains; and the: Ha- 
amadryads ‘in the forests the ‘north. Schiller’s ‘sensibilityis never 
overpowered by the conceits of his imagination)-as is sojofte the ease 
with Goethe. Schiller is intent on penetrating jand touching! us;'whilé 
Goethe is not satisfied unless he can dazzle ‘and stupifyy 
his disdain of common-place, is often unnatural, . 


| 


Schiller’ trasts fearlessly ‘to ‘nature, and!when he’ does'* dyetstep her 
modesty,” it is not to'indalyge' in. the gratuitous! capri 
sonidtimes slightly exaggerate and overcharge pa 
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mentsin themselves appropriate and natural. Schiller has, én fact,iall 
the intensity, the unity, the concentration, the depth of dramatic genius 
the, carnestness, the power, the sincerity of real feeling, He writes 
Fo the heart and to the heart. Goethe perpetually disappoints and 
tries with us. Half of his large and his small works are ho i 
sketches—wonderful fragments, which stimulate and astonish ws 
lay of immense undefined power, rather than fill’ our feelin: os 
satisfy our intellects. “Often too, when he does condescend to 
the end mocks the commencement—‘ desinat in piscem mulier-formoxa 
a ‘sert of wanton caprice he sometimes’ plays: the 
éwisp with us, and, after drawing after-him our whole souls by 
of feeling and; of verse, he breaks off with a of 
an{incomprehensible hal{-ironical laugh, Jeaving his), poor deluded 
readersito, wonder what. witchcraft has laid hold of them...) 
“a5 is curious to observe how the two pocts have sometimes t 
similar subjectsy—Schiller i ina little poem, called ‘The You by the 
Stream,’ represents him sitting on the bank weaving 3 a. wrea of ‘flow: 
ers, which drop into the water and are whirled down in the eddy He 
aiienied that his life rushes away like the stream, and his you ‘fades 
like'the flowers. The song of the birds, and the sounds of naturé‘a 
atoutid, serve to wake the tender sorrows of his bosom‘: ‘and he 
on his beloved to come down: from ‘her proud ‘castle, and heiwill po 
the flowers of spring, into lap.’ Fhis is very simple, tiatuval;: 
pretty, Goethe; of the! same materials; has: half: ‘silly, shalé- 
mystical Jittle poem, called The Youth and the Mill-stream.’ |) A-dins 
| in pretty, verse, but lackadaisical and absurd enough jin;the sense, 
the youth and \the stream, in which, the, dormer 
latter, his passion for the, miller's, wife,.and 


ing summer. evening in a 
tates and, disappoints him; ‘The blackbird fluttering’ disturbed: from 
the thicket—the swan slowly stirring the. watersof the lake+«thei 
fruit dropping among the leaves, all, sound to his: fond imagination li 

the foetsteps of his-beloved.. In the intervals: between: these altertate 
hopes and disappointments, he addresses the Jeafy:shadeq) which are 
800n; to be the witnesses of his happiness~he calls on thesun toquench 
his glaning :torch; andthe: secret beam of Hesperus ito: ap Pres 
sently she; moon rises and silvers over the silent’scenes, andhis mistress 
draws, near, noperceived and: surprizes him.) Goethe would think-all 
this the, of trite 
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_ “ One of the most graceful and beautiful of Schiller’s lesser’ poems + 
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nity of Woman, Resignation, and many other pieces, above 
those which occur in this volume: but the author probably 
found in his own experience good reasons for.his selection. 
translator does well to choose,—-not that which is best, but that 
which can be best accommodated to his own language. 

The specimens which we have already given of this book 
prove the author to possess both those habits of reflexion and 
that competent acquaintance with the literature of the country, 
which are necessary to enable a traveller to enjoy the conver- 
sation, understand the social system, and appreciate the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants... It is, therefore, with considerable 
confidence, that we follow him into the scenes of real life, 
The petty states on the banks of the Rhine are among the most 
interesting subjects of observation in Europe. overeigns 
and courts can there be estimated more easily than elsewhere, 
because the observer is kept at a less distance, and is less dis- 
tracted by the multitude and brilliance of the imteryening ob- 
jects: the effects of particular political measures.-are more 
easily traced, because the communities are not exposed to the 
operation of so great a number of modifying causes as mor, 
extensive kingdoms. As sketches of manners, we shall quote 
an account of a court dinner at Darmstadt, and a court evening 
vircle at Baden. ‘ 


- The Court entertainments at Darmstadt are principally dinners 
to which invitations are issued with obliging liberality to the nobility 
and such strangers as have the honour of presentation. ‘The Fourrier 
of the Court visits you in the morning with the hospitable invitation of 
the Prince, which, of course, it is tot seemly to decline. The guests 
assemble in full dress at the old fashioned hour of two o'clock, 
in the large and handsome Saloons of the Palace. The Grand 
Duchess enters with her Ladies of honour and Chamberlains, and after 
half an hour occupied by ler progress round the circle, gracefully ad- 
ilressing appropriate conversation to each individual, the exchange of 
affectionate kisses, of greeting, between the members of the reigning 
Family, and of civil speeches between the company, the party proceed, 
arm in arm, with ceremonious regularity to the spacious dmner Saloon. 
Here they take their seats in the order of the procession, the Grand 
Duchess and Court occupying the centre of the table. |The table is 
splendidly covered with gold and silver plate, yperns, plateaux and 
flowers.—The system of a German dinner, which is national, because 
the same at the table of a Prince and at the Table d'héie of an Inn— 
bating the additional plate and delicacies of the former—would have 
precisely hit the taste of Justice Greedy, as being admirably contrived 
for the undisturbed dispatch of the dusiness of a meal. On sitting 
down you find the board amply covered with dishes—there, merely to 
afford the ¢ye a preliminary feast. In an instant the servants trans* 
port them to the sideboard, front whence they are offered onc after an* 
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vother, in prescribed routine; ready carved to the compaiiy. this 
the knife and fork are’ kept: in. constant occupation,» without) the 
ward jnterruptions of attention to others, by-.a succession offrom 

‘fifteen to fiverand-twenty, dishes; beginning with invariable, soup and 
‘bouilli, continued by ragouts, made dishes, and ,entreméts of various 
‘of course eluding sausages and sour krout, summed up with 
substantial. roast meat. Every lady and entleman have their decan- 
‘te¥ of light Rhenish or Burgundy before them, which'they drink with- 
dat ¢érémony $ and the more precious wines are handed round.in the 
“eoutse oP ‘An attractive neighbour is thus the only possible 
diversion from the business in hand, which can happen ‘at a German 
table »The>Germans, ‘in fact, dine'as might’ be expected’ of people 
who donot breakfast—a meal much out of use with ‘them, and rarely 
alight milk roll, and acup of coffee?” 20—22.) 


‘The ev Circles at the palace are leasant, andu uncéremonious. 

During’ fea, the’ Margravine converses affably round the  citcle 
much fetidlitiéss ? after ‘which, she sits down to her’ partie quarree 

with the’ mést ‘distinguished persons present; ‘and ‘the 'btanches’ and 

scions of Sovereignty are so maltitudinous in Germany; and there is 

s0!/much» visiting’ among the princely relations, that /Highness's 

of, Bostou rarely wants the eclat of a crowned head |or'two.';'The 

rest, eb the! party follow their. own views. of amusement, as may either 

win or lose afew sreutzers at Boston, Whist, or Zwicken-— 

ot riddles—play at little jeux de societé—to post their sworded 

Pane against the saloon doors in unoccupied ease, or to trust for 

amusement, table of conversation, provided with, ladies li ight 

ork other needless resources against, flagging eatin 

lady dame d'honneur to the Princess. Baden 

and, naiveté shone. by. the, with; so 


ne deheral it upon thé mind 
éouitaihe this of the’ mies Of thé 
ong the. line, and of the personages ‘who pringip a 
oft them,,isthat of high respect, for the; virtues and talents 
verelgns., Nort is, it to. , SUPPOse 
dmirer,of contrary, 
reserve, and indeed sometimes 
coridemnis wheré:no:good ground of.censure can be éstablished! 
The cagainst the second-rate‘prmoes of» Germany, 
is “thet to grant representative” constitutions 
the Le might well be doubted, ‘whétlict for’ 
Ath not, ih’ small states 
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Weimar, Saxony, and we may add, Darmstadt and Wirtemberg. 
There is no practical oppression in them, The innovations de- 
manded are not remedies of grievances actually suffered, but 
fanciful dreams of democratical perfection. The persons, who 
eall for them, deserve no confidence. They are raw boisterous 
youths, or ne men of letters, seconded, and often di- 
rected, by the now degraded tools of the late imperial oppressor 
of Europe: for, in Germany as in France, they who now bellow 
the loudest for what they call hberty, are the very men whose 
voices swelled above the rest in the full anthem of praise to 
Napoleon. Is it wonderful, or is it wrong, that princes should 
not lend a very ready ear to demands of a very dubious nature, 
made by claimants of so suspicious a character? The sovereign 
has sometimes proffered concession: in such cases, what has 
been the result! We cannot describe what happened in Wir- 
temburg, under such circumstances, more truly or more con- 
cisely than in the words of this author. 


“ In the constitution proposed by His Majesty, the parliament of 
the kingdom was to consist of an upper and alower Chamber. This 
was violently. opposed by the States—by the mediatized Princes, be- 
cause they were ambitious of forming a separate Chamber, instead of 
being classed with the other aristocracy—and by the people, because 
they hoped to give the popular representation a greater ascendancy 
in one Chamber of commonsand nobles. The mediatized Princes were 
eager to. retain their peewee of taxing the inhabitants of their former 
sovereignties—The King proposed ‘that the taxes should be voted only 
by the Assembly of States, and paid by all subjects, equally ; but the 
States, not satisfied with either proposition, loudly demanded in addi- 
tion the custody of the public chest, which they enjoyed under their 
old and free constitution. After having voted the supplies, they 
wished to deal them out piece-meal, as they considered occasion re- 
quired. This controul over the public money was one of the chief vir- 
tues and safeguards of the old Wirtemburg constitution. The King 
thought this an undue encroachment on the executive, and the Caisse 
publique became a subject of warm contention. At present every thing 
remains stationary, but unsettled. When the States, after tumultuous 
discussions, refused the constitution proposed (securing civil and re-: 
ligious liberty, the freedom of the press, and most of those rights which 
the people generally contend for,) His Majesty had no other course 
left than to dismiss them. Their violent partizans, whom one now and 
then meets even in the higher circles, assert that this step was owing to 
the influence of the ministers of different German powers, who were 
interested to prevent the re ME of a free constitution by the Wir- 


temburgers, from an apprehension of the consequences of the ex- 
ample.” (P. 330, 331.) 


_ Is there any enthusiast wild enough to deny that the king, 
inassenting to what was demanded, would have betrayed the’ 
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best interests of his people? It is not half a year since a dis- 

ute arose between the Grand Duke of Weimar and the assem- 
bly of the states. The subject of the quarrel was not a little 
extraordinary: the sovereign required that their discussions 
should be public; the assembly insisted on debating with shut 
doors. The truth is, that the present advocates of popular 
rights in Germany are the most dangerous enemies of rational 
freedom, and of public happiness. 

Ks table d’héte is a striking feature in the system of German 
life. 


_ «© A German host presides at the table d’héte, carves the dishes, and 
dispenses his good cheer and attentions to the guests with a sort of 
taciturn dignity which is sometimes highly amusing. He has a sort of 
air of patronage and chuckling importance which reminds one of our 
English Bonifaces in the times of Chaucer and Shakspeare. The sub- 
altern officers, and other regular frequenters of the table, appear to 
court his conversation, and to desire to stand well with this important 
personage—generally a well-fed portly man, who, especially if he hap- 
pen to be a State employé, as Mr. Postmaster of the Station, is well 
wrapped up in fat official self-complacency. His eldest son has, per- 
haps, held a commission in the army—Mrs. Postmistress has been, 

is still a beauty—or he has a fine family of little ones, who, in su 
case frequently adorn the walls of the saloon, and whom I have seen 
introduced in their best dresses after dinner, as if their company must 
necessarily be as interesting to the guests as that of the children of a 
friend. If the sons and daughters dine at table, they rally occupy, 
with their visitors, the best places round papa an rhatihtin—-raiely 
offering civility to any one, talking easily among themselves, and show- 
ing, by their whole deportment, that they consider themselves to the 
full the equals of the father’s guests. One of the sons frequently holds 
the office of Herr Over Keller, (Mr. Upper Waiter,)—the Germans 
never defrauding this useful personage of his title—who, after waiting. 
upon his sisters and their admirers, in common with the company dur- 
ing dinner, I have seen resign his official napkin, and take a hand at 
whist with the family friends, which he would not lay down though the 
bells rang, and “* Herr Keller” resounded from all corners of the inn,” 
(P.258—260.) 


The exterior of the capital of a second-rate state is well 
delineated in the few following sentences. 


_“ The metropolis of a minor sovereign of Germany, presents a cu- 
rious union of splendour and insignificance, a sort of miniature ele- 
gance and microscopic grandeur, which is perfectly novel to a fo-~ 
reigner. There is nothing in England that resembles it. Our cities 
ure more antique, interesting, and gloomy—our little towns more mean 
and plebeian—a neat watering place, with its regular white buildings, 
its absence of the bustle of trade, and its air of quiet gentility, will 
perhaps best bear a comparison. resemblance may be ‘to 
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the inhabitants, in one single particular—a sort of straitened elegance 
and economical refinement in the manner of life, which bespeaks per- 
sons of better family than fortune.” (P. 18.) 


We must beg leave to add, however, that there is infinitely 
more life and bustle in an English watering place than in a Ger- 
man residence town. In the course of a whole day we recol- 
lect to have seen only three carriages in the streets of Carls- 
ruhe! you might sell in the principal street for an hour, and 
not meet half a score of persons. The exterior of these towns,, 
with all their neatness and regularity, 1s more calculated to 
excite ennui than the aspect of” any other oryect in the world. 
Their whole air and appearance seems to inform the visitors, 
that they are artificial creations emanating from the will of a 
prince, which never would have existed in the common course 
of nature. Hanover is an exception—for Hanover has the air 
of a town, if we may use such a phrase, of natural origin. So 
far as depends on outward appearance, imagination can picture 
to itself nothing more dull than Carlsruhe or Darmstadt. The 
stranger can hardly abstain from regarding them as a larger 
kind of toy, made for the amusement and gratification of the 
prince, and which, but for his favour arid presence, would 
soon dwindle into nothing. 

The theatre is in every part of Germany an important ap- 
seme to the court: the following is a description of the 

ehaviour of the audience. : 


‘‘ The behaviour and manners of a German audience are not cal- 
culated to enliven the general gloomy character of the house.—An 
unruffied stillness pervades all quarters—no one seems above half oc- 
cupied, and not quite sure whether they are amused.—The applauses 
are feeble and rare—and I never witnessed the indecorum of a hiss. 
Madam de Stael mentions, that they reserved their applauses expressly 
for the end, (I have not generally observed this)—and that Schroder,. 
a great actor, thought this silence the greatest compliment that could 
be paid him. The compliment appears to me very equivocal, and 
quite as likely to result from cold appreciation as from the eagerness 
of attentive admiration. 

“‘ The theatre, which forms part of the household of a court, is na- 
turally the scene of a decorum doubly grave and impenetrable. The 
royal box and the guards jointly keep strictorder. The pit and boxes 
are obliged to suspend their admiration, in order not to anticipate the 
signal of applause from the Royai Critics, ‘ That would hang every 
mother’s son of them,’ as Bottom says. Lest the spirit of courtiership . 
should not be equally potent among the less elevated part of the au- 
dience, they are taught the duties of silence and respect in a style 
better adapted to their capacities—by tall grenadiers stationed in all 
parts of the house.” (P. 422-424. 
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We make this quotation, because it affords us an opportunit 
of directing the attention of our readers to a subject on whic 
much nonsense has been written: for on no topic, perhaps, 
has gorgeous metaphysical speculation been more superfluously 
expended, than in tracing up the passiveness of German au- 
diences to certain supposed peculiarities in the conformation of 
‘German character. ven our author, though not liable to be 
ded astray by loose theory, has leaned towards similar notions, 
in accounting for the stillness with which an opera is listened: 
to in Germany. 


‘“< T never heard,” says he, “‘ a German audience touched and elec- 
‘trified by a passionate tone, or a melting air; but I have heard half a 
“Theatre shudder with one accord, as if their teeth were set on edge, 
cat the slip of a note in a difficult passage. It is, perhaps, owing to the 
same difference of their feeling for music that they never encore what 
pleases them. The pleasure éf the connoisseur is cold and regulated : 
‘that which centres in feeling alone, however little guided by taste, 


_ occasionally overflow with boisterous testimonials of approbation,” 
AP. 421.) 


- Now the real cause of this quiescence is to be found in the 
organization of their theatres. The theatre is under the imme- 
diate direction of the government; a great part of the expense 
is defrayed by the sovereign; the performers are hired by 
him, and are, in the strictest sense of the phrase, his servants ; 
the piece is commonly chosen by him, and in some places (in 
Dresden for example) corrected for representation with his own 
hand; the scenic exhibition is, in fact, his, and for him; and 
at is only by his gracious condescension that his subjects are 
admitted to participate in the entertainment. Probably, too, 
one half of the audience consists of his immediate dependants. 
‘The spectator dare not, under such circumstances, express dis- 
approbation ; and approbation is worth nothing, where disap- 
probation is not free. The guests at a court dinner might as 
well claim a right to hiss the prince’s cook or servants, as the 
audience to hiss the singers and actors whom he thinks fit to 
hire. This was always the state of the theatres, on which the 
German drama first flourished, especially of those of Manheim 
and Weimar; it is still the state of the principal theatres of 
Germany: the few exceptions from it which occur (as perhaps 
the theatres of Hamburgh, Frankfort, Leipzig), must follow 
the tone and fashion of the capitals. These circumstances fully 
explain the peculiar docility and patience of a German audience, 
without the aid of arbitrary metaphysical assumptions. This 
_ docility and patience have exercised on the dramatic literature 
of the country an influence by no means favourable ; and the 
modification which the drama has thus sustained, has, in its turn, 
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operated on the general taste of the people. The consequences 
which have resulted in Germany from the connexion of the 
theatre with the court, afford a striking illustration of the ex- 
tensive effects, even in matters apparently very remote, which 
may flow from the minutest circumstance in the internal eco- 
nomy of a people. 

The topics touched upon in this volume are so various, that 
we cannot even pretend to enumerate them. Every class of 
readers will find in it something suited to their particular taste. 
For the lovers of anecdote, there are many interesting traits of 
living personages, and amusing political and military details. 
The pictures of Frankfort and its fair, of Wilhelmsbad, Wes- 
baden, Ems, of German diligences, inns, and balls, will give 
those who remain quiet at home a very faithful idea of the 

leasures which a traveller meets with beyond the Rhine. The 
over of description will be gratified by the voyage on the 
Rhine, and the excursion into the Odenwald. Description of 
natural scenery, ungraced by the attractions of poetical num- 
bers, is, in general, very insipid. It stuns us with sonorous 
words, and gives us no idea of the real scene. This author’s 
descriptions are pleasing, because they aspire only to speci- 
fying the object with its most striking features, and never at- 
tempt, by vain pomp of words, to express those charms of 
wood and dale, mountain, plain, and sky, which human lan- 
guage is much too poor to convey. 

Part of the business of a traveller is to tell us what he has 
seen; another part of his duty is to communicate to us general 
impressions made on his mind, in the course of his intercourse 
with the people, which it may be impossible for him to refer to 
the particular circumstances which have produced them. The 
value of this portion of a book will depend on the justness of 
the impression itself, and on the elegance and vivacity of the 
language in which it is expressed. The following extract will 
show, that in the latter respect at least, the author of this vo- 
lume is entitled to considerable praise: as to the fidelity of the 
delineation, there will be no iidnnas of opinion among those 
who have visited Germany. 


**On entering Germany from France, none of the many contrasts 
which I observed struck me more forcibly than the difference in the 
women; and a lady of our party, who, though not a French woman, 
had from long residence in Paris, every prepossession in favour of 
France, was not less forcibly impressed.— At an inn, near the frontier, 
instead of the little tripping shrill-voiced vixen, in a laced cap pertly 
trimmed round her sharp features and black eyes, who generally as- 
sails one at a French inn, a tall, stout, stately girl, with her fine hair 
thrown back from her forehead, her arms bare, and her well-shaped 
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legs visible almost to the knee, walked into the room, and asked our 
commands with a soft obliging manner, and a sort of primitive frank- 
ness and grace which delighted our whole party. Her fresh features 
and fine blond hair looked as if they had escaped from a picture of 
Rubens—and she had a look of womanly sentiment and character, 
which yourarely meet with in the beaux yeux and jolies tournures in the 
dominions of Louis the Eighteenth. The same contrast has con- 
stantly struck me between the women of the higher ranks of the two 
countries. In a brilliant assembly indeed, where an artificial splendor 
to a certain degree lends a lustre to every thing, and where the mind 
as well as the eye is attracted by the gay and the sparkling, a French 
woman has certainly some advantages.—She is so self-possessed, so 
dexterous, so happy, so half-satirical, half-sentimental, that the toute 
ensemble keeps her admirer in a sort of flutter which animates all his 
faculties. A German woman has not half this light and shade and va- 
riety of resource; but her silent sentimental softness is much more 
dangerous to the heart. A French woman is a sort of Beatrice, who 
perpetually challenges you to a keen encounter of wits, and is gene- 
rally much more intent on shewing herselfa dexterous mistress of her 
weapons than on making any durable impression. A German woman 
is more pleased to captivate than to shine—she feels the besoin d'aimer 
much more sensibly than the besoin de parler.—Neither her head nor 
her tongue are active; but her soul speaks involuntarily through her 
soft eyes—not from the Lydia-Languish sort of sentiment, excited by 
reading romances after midnight, but from the unresisted impulses 
of a gentle tender nature.—Her coquetry—(and it must be owned, 
alas! she sometimes does coquette, as well as the more volatile and 
sparkling of her sex)—assumes the air of sentiment, and does not glit- 
ter and dazzle in graceful gaiety and repartee. A French woman is a 
sort of town goddess,—a piguante ornament of society—made to shine 
amid lamps, and ottomans, and cachemires—very stimulating in a party 
to Tivoli—very amusing in eating ices at Tortoni’s—but it is impossible 
to think of her out of Paris. A German woman is a fair fresh nymph 
of nature, whose image sinks into the heart and connects itself with 
the fields, the vallies, the song of the groves, and every picturesque 
and poetical association.—You offer incense to a French woman in 
neatly turned compliments and pretty vers de Société; but a German 
woman calls forth the language of feeling, and is formed to be wooed 
by the strains of deep and romantic poesy.” (P. 390—393.) 


The situation of German women, is, for the most part, ill 
suited to their romantic and sentimental character. In the 
middle ranks of society, the wife is treated as a species of up- 

er servant ; and in the higher ranks, she lives very little with 
en husband. Husband and wife do not meet at breakfast, for 
breakfast is a solitary meal: and though they probably meet 
at dinner, that meal is followed by business amusement, 
so that a re-union at the dinner-table is not, as with us, a re- 
union that is to last’ for the whole or the greater part of the 
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evening. It is not uncommon for respectable fathers of fami- 
lies to indulge every day in all the luxuries that a casino 
can afford, while their wife and children fare on a lonely and 
frugal meal at home. If the standard of female virtue is 
low in Germany, the cause is to be found in the conduct of 
the men. 

The details contained in this book concerning the state of 
the German universities, deserve the attention of every reader. 
One of the most striking, and, for us, most proud and hap- 
py, distinctions between England and other countries, is that 
our universities are the palladium of the existing system of social 
order, while on the Continent they are hot-beds of seditien, 
anarchy, and revolt. How often have we heard German parents 
deplore the approach of the moment, when it would be neces- 
sary to expose the hearts and understandings of their sons to 
the speculative political debauchery of the university. The 
evil is to be ascribed to the conduct of the professors: they 
have been the exciters of that spirit, the propagators of those 
dogmas, which are the bane of Germany. It may be asked, 
how comes it that so mischievous a spirit has not been long 
ago extinguished in universities that are wholly dependant on 
the government? To this question the details contained in the 
volume now before us, afford a very satisfactory answer. But 
there is another equally interesting inquiry, which our author 
has left untouched—how has such a spirit been created, and 
‘how is it maintained? The circumstances which produced 
and still cherish it, are to be found, we think, in the consti- 
tution of German society. The principal universities are si- 
tuated in the dominions of the minor sovereigns. The profes- 
sors have no hopes of preferment from the court; they have 
reached their ne plus ultra in society. Unless very distin- 
— talents or accidental favour enable them to surmount 

e barrier of etiquette, they are excluded from the company 
of the noble, that is, of nearly all who are in the situation or 
have enjoyed the education of gentlemen; and there exists no 
numerous, wealthy, respectable middle class, with whom they 
may associate. They form, therefore, a separate body, wholly 
absorbed in their own habits and feelings. Undersuch cireum- 
stances, restlessness and impatience naturally spring up i 
active minds, together with a spirit of political tolerance, and 
contempt for whatever does not accord with their pursuits 
and sympathise with their feelings. Opinions subversive of 
the existing order find ready adoption; and all that tends to 
depress what is exalted, is hailed asa public benefit. At. the 
same time the privileged classes do not possess such superi- 
ority of wealth as overawes and dazzles. Even the sovereign 
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is deficient in dignity. The professor of Heidelberg or Jena 
looks upon his prince as a pigmy among the powers of Europe, 
and does not stand in the same awe of him as if he were the 
head of a greatempire. These are some of the circumstances 
which have principally contributed to prepare the soil of Ger- 
many for the reception of the baneful seeds of anarchy. We 
only touch upon the subject. It is one of the deepest interest ; 
and we are the more desirous of directing the attention of our > 
countrymen to it, because the practice of sending the rising 
youth of England to German universities, is becoming every 
day more prevalent. The knowledge of the language may be 
acquired without such a sacrifice ; and what is to be gained, be- 
yond a knowledge of the language, by such a course, we are 
unable to divine. Let any one read our author’s delineation 
(we can bear witness that it is not overcharged) of the 
conduct, manners, and habits of German students,. and let 
him say, whether such company can be good for English 
youths? As nothing is sal in this volume on the lite- 
rary merits or demerits of these universities, we beg leave 
to subjoin the results of our own observation. If the 
tree is to be tried by its fruits, the German uuiversities 
will not stand high; for, with the exception of the individuals 
who devote their lives to literature, knowledge is infinitely 
more rare among those who have had the benefit of an univer- 
sity education in Germany, than among the same class in 
England. The women, indeed, are in most parts of Germany 
superior to the men in mental cultivation. The whole system 
of these universities is bad. They abound in lectures, and_in 
nothing else. The duty of the student is to hear as many lec- 
tures as possible, and to take down in his note-book as many 
of the words of his professor as his swiftest penmanship can 
overtake. Some professors read so slowly, making long pauses 
after every three or four words, that their auditors write down 
every syllable. He who transcribes at home the notes which 
he brings from the lecture, has attained to the very beau ideal 
of a student. Often, in one day, the poor youth hears not 
fewer than six or seven lectures in rapid succession, and finds 
himself in the evening quite exhausted with his multifarious 
labours; his brain addled and confused by indistinct jumbled 
recollections of what he has within the preceding twelve hours 
heard on antiquities, physiology, civil law, Greek, statistics, 
modern history, theolo ; various other sciences. In 
this state, and subjected to such discipline, his mind is not: 
likely to exert any spontaneous activity ; and there is:nothing 
in the system of the place to stimulate or force it mtoexer- 
tion. To hear and to write, orto seem to hear and.to wnite, 
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is the only duty of a German student. He need not think 
he need not even remember. The highest success to which 
the system aspires, is to send out a youth crammed with the 
notions of his professors on a variety of subjects, without 

intellectual habits whatsoever, except one which is most 
hostile to all improvement, and subversive of the very end of 
education—the habit of complete intellectual passiveness. It 
is but seldom, even that a student carnes away with him 
much information. As he is not taught to exert his faculties, 
he is never thoroughly penetrated with what he learns. That 
which he acquires to day lies loose in his mind, and ts washed 
away by the new knowledge contained in to-morrow’s lecture, 
till he is launched into the world, having learned much, but 
knowing nothing. 

The information contained in this volume on the state of res 
ligion in Germany, and on the approximation which has been 
of late years st towards a complete union of the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic churches, though very interesting, would oc- 
cupy too much space for an extract, and we must, therefore, 
refer our readers to the work itself. We conclude our quo- 
tations with the following description of a sabbath evening 
on the banks of the Rhine. 


“ The bell was sounding for Vespers at Lorsch; and the peasants 
were slowly moving towards the church, or loitering about in the full 
enjoyment of rest and a lovely evening. The villages in the Berg- 
strasse, as we drove through them, were all animated in the gay ce= 
lebration of Sunday evening. Groupes of both sexes, above the lower 
orders, were either returning early from some place of convivial ren- 
dezvous, or lounging under the iaile of the fruit trees, which make 
the road a continued avenue. The beer houses were overflowing with 

ants ; and the inns, promenades, and gardens, with parties refresh- 
ing themselves after their evening’s wander in the vineyards, or on the 
wooded mountains.—There was more gaiety and enjoyment in this 
close ofthe Sabbath than we are accustomed to see in England ; but 
the recreation was of an innocent, a rural, and a decorous kind—there 
was no riotous mirth or noisy excess—the Churches had been well at- 
tended in the morning and the afternoon,—and I know not why an in- 
nocent dance ora socidl party under a fine sky, among the luxuriant 
beauties of nature, should be held offensive to a Creator who .is to be 
worshipped in the enjoyment of his bounties, and with the pure glad- 
ness of the heart, as well as in the more solemn thanksgivings of his 
holy religion.” (P. 159, 160.) 


The amusements mentioned here may be very innocent in 


_ themselves, but it is not every employment, which is in itself 


harmless, that is a proper observance of the first day of the 
week, The sabbath never continues long to be a day of reli- 


gious worship, where temporal amusements have been once 
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allowed to encroach upon part of it. The author himself seems 
elsewhere doubtful of the truth of his remark. 


«¢ The pastors and their flocks go on tranquilly, with their sermon 
and hymns in the morning, their pipe, their waltz, or their opera in 
the Sunday evening; and no excessive earnestness or spiritual zeal 
has as yet stimulated the one or the other to an inquiry whether more 
of the Sabbath was not intended for sacred uses; whether this plea- 
sant recreation from the fatigues of the week is or is not what the come 
mandment intends by a day of rest.” (P. 452.) 


We travel to find amusement, to enlarge the mind by the 
survey of new objects, and to add to our stores of acquired 
knowledge. We read, or ought to read, books of travels with 
similar views; and all these ends are well fulfilled by this 
volume. It is full of amusement; it excites the mind to re- 
flection ; it furnishes much valuable information. We observed 
a few slight inaccuracies in it, but of so trifling a kind, that 
they have already escaped our recollection. The Grand 
Duchess of Baden (the wife of the late Duke) is said to have 
been a Demoiselle Tascher, and niece of the empress Jose- 
phine. She was indeed a niece of Josephine, for she was @ 
daughter of Josephine’s brother; but her name was Stephanie 
de Preiaaiie The Demoiselle Taseher married, if our re- 
collection is correct, the prince d’Aremberg. The text is 
sometimes unnecessarily interlarded with German words, in 
which typographical errors now and then occur. Where we 
have only defects like these to note, our readers will probably 
think that silence is the best performance of our duty. 


Arr. XII.—A Vindication of 1 John v. 7, from the Objections of 
M. Griesbach, in which is given a new View of the external 
Hividence, with Greek Authorities for the Authenticity of the 
Verse, not hitherto adduced in its Defence. By the Bishop of 
St. David’s. 8vo. Rivingtons. London, 1821, 


Tue seventh and eighth verses of the fifth chapter of the 
first epistle of St. John are, in the received Greek text of the 
New Testament, in the words following. 

Verse 7. 
‘Ori os tupevtes [ev Tw oAcyos, mat To 
Verse 8. 
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The disputed passage is between the brackets. In our English 
Testament the seventh and eighth verses run thus: 7. ‘ For 
there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one. 8. And there are 
three that bear witness on earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and 
the Blood; and these three agree in one.” The disputed words 
are in italics. If the words in dispute be withdrawn as spurious 
the verse will stand thus: 

TO EY ENTLY. 

‘* For there are three that bear record, the Spirit, and the 
Water, and the Blood ; and these three agree in one.” 

The first point particularly to be noticed with respect to the 
controverted verse is this, that it is found in the ancient liturgies 
of the Greek and Latin churches, that it was in the Latin Vulgate, 
was in the confession of faith of the Greek church, and was relied 
upon by the African bishops in their confession of faith at the 
council convened by Huneric, the Vandal king, in the latter end of 
the 5th century; and yet was never controverted until the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, when Erasmus published the first 
printed edition of the Greek New Testament, and the Spanish 

ivines, under the auspices of Cardinal Ximenes, executed 
the Complutensian Polyglott, begun in 1517, and completed in 
1522. rasmus having omitted to insert the seventh verse in the 
first two editions, 1516 and 1519, a dispute arose between him 
and the Spanish editors, and also one Lee, an Englishman, on 
the genuineness of the verse, maintained with great vivacity on 
both sides, and this we believe was the first instance of the pub- 
lic discussion of this great question. Erasmus, it is well known, 
promised to restore the verse if it could be found in a single 
Greek manuscript. This occasioned a diligent search, and the 
Codex Britannicus, since called the Codex Montfortianus, was 
produced, upon which Erasmus inserted the verse in his edition 
of 1522. This MS., called the Montfort, Griesbach places in 
the 15th or 16th century, and Porson has treated it with little 
respect; but Dr. Adam Clarke and Bishop Burgess have, with 
more reason, assigned it to the 13th century: and that can 
hardly be treated as unworthy of our attention which induced 
Erasmus, after vehemently contending against the verse, to insert 
it in his edition, published next after its discovery. ‘The MS, is 
now in the archives of Trinity College, Dublin. We may here 
add, by the way, that when the hostility existing from the fourth 
century between the Greek and Latin churches is considered, it 
cannot be supposed that the Greek church would have adopted 
this verse, merely on the authority of the Latin version, without 
any confirmation of it from her own original Greek manuscripts. 
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The Complutensian editiors inserted it; but whether they co- 
pied it from MSS., which were the fruit of the great diligence 
used to procure them at the instigation and cost of Cardinal 
Ximenes, or adopted it out of pure deference to the Vulgate, by 
translating it from the Latin, is a point disputed. It must be 
admitted, that they did not answer the challenge of Erasmus, 
by producing a single Greek MS,, till the Codex Britannicus 
was discovered, but relied on the authority of the Vulgate. 

The verse is inserted in Robert Stephens’s edition published 
in 1550. But the obelus, and the little crotchet or semicircle, his 
usual marks to signify the omission of a passage from the MS. 
quoted by him, many the one before tv, and the other after 
ovpava; and which last the critics say should have been placed 
after ev ty yy, as it neyer has been pretended that in any Greek 
MS. the three words ev tw ovpavw only have been found omitted, 
have neutralized the argument from the insertion of the verse 
by that learned editor. The verse is inserted in all the editions 
of the Greek Testament by Beza, the last of which was publish- 
ed in 1598, and also in the Elzevir edition, first printed in 1624 
at Leyden, Since whose edition, those of Mill, Bengelius, 
Wetstein, and Griesbach, have been the most important, all of 
whom have inserted the verse, but the two last have determined 
it to be spurious. 

We have already mentioned the controversy between Erasmus 
and his two opponents, Lee, an English ecclesiastic, and Stu- 
nica, the Spanish divine, the principal conductor of the Com- 
plutensian edition. We pass over the intermediate contests, 
observing only that its authenticity was maintained by Selden in 
his Treatise de Synedriis Ebreeorum; and that Sir Isaac Newton 
took the contrary side, in a work published under the title of 
Two Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to Mr. Le Clerc,—and come 
at once to the controversy started by the author of the History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xxxvii. note: 
118. Mr. Gibbon there asserts, that * the three witnesses have 
been established in our Greek Testament by the prudence of 
Erasmus; the honest bigotry of the Complutensian editors; the 
typographical fraud or error of Robert Stephens in the placing 
a crotchet; or the deliberate fraud, or strange misapprehension, 
of Theodore Beza.” The controversy which grew upon this 
note between Mr. Travis, Archdeacon of Chester, who attacked 
it in three letters in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and Mr. Porson, 
who exerted all his powers of criticism and sarcasm on the same 
side with Mr, Gibbon, and which controversy swelled afterwards 
into a voluminous war, and brought the Rev. Herbert Marsh, 
now Bishop of Peterborough, into the field, is too well known 
to need our exposition. . We must not, however, omit to men- 
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tion the powerful assistance the cause of the disputed verse has 
received from Ernesti, Bishop Horsley, and Mr. Nolan, to 
which list many others might be added. 

With the powerful sanction and support of these last very able 
advocates, it is not too much to say, that the verse in question 
has, of late, been rising in credit. The Bishop of St. David’s 
has, at length, brought his mature knowledge, critical expe 
rience, and cool discernment, to bear upon the subject, and it 
does appear to us that his success has been equal to his pious per- 
severance. 

The Bishop’s first object is to exhibit the inconsistency of 
Griesbach, whom he shows to have conducted the inquiry in a 
manner contrary to his own maxims of criticism, and his own 
rules for judging of the true reading of any passage. “ In his 
Symbolee Critics,” says the the consideration of the 
interna bonitas of a reading precedes that of the external evi- 
dence. ‘£ In judicandis lectionibus spectatur primo interna earum 
bonitas, que plurimis rebus cernitur; secundo testium (codicum, 
versionum, patrum) antiquorum et bonorum consensus.’ But in 
his diatribe on 1 John, v. 7, he consumes four-and-twenty pages 
on the testimony of manuscripts, versions, and fathers, and gives 
a single paragraph of half a page to the internal evidence, in- 
troducing it with these words: § tandem tribus verbis attingimus 
argumenta interna;’ and even of that short paragraph the 
greater part belongs to the external evidence.” 7 

The assertion of Griesbach that the seventh verse rests prin- 
cipally, if not solely, on the authority of Vigilius Tapsensis, is 
next shown to be without foundation. Vigilius Tapsensis was 
not the first who clearly quoted the verse; it was distinctly cited 
by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, nearly fifty years before him, 
and was also expressly appealed to by his contemporaries the 
African bishops. Griesbach thus speaks himself: ‘ Eucherius, 
Episcopus Lugdunensis, primus esse putatur gui circa annum 
440 aperte verba in dubium vocata excitavit in libro formularum, 
cap. ii. his verbis: ITT, (h. e. numerus ternarius) ad Trinitatem 

sc. refertur) in Johannis epistola. Tres sunt qui testimonium 

t in coelo, Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus S., et Tres sunt qui tes- 
timonium dant in terra, Spiritus, Aqua, et Sanguis :” which, 
as the Bishop observes, is clearly the passage of St. John, 
though not the whole passage. 

Truth derives, at least, great negative support from the incon- 
sistencies of her opponents, and their contradictions of each 
other. Mr. Porson devolves the whole labour of supporting the 
verse upon Cyprian,* which, observes the Bishop of St. David’s, 


* Sre the tenth of his letters to Archdeacon Travis, p, 247. 
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carries the ee at least, two centuries higher than the time 
of Vigilius ‘Tapsensis. Again Mr. Porson says, in his sixth 
letter, “ I need not tell you, Sir, because you must deny; nor 
need I tell the learned, because they cannot but know, that the 
chief support of this contested verse is the authority of the Vulgate.” 
Here, says the Bishop, we ascend to the end of the second cen- 
tury, the age of Tertullian, who appears, from his writings, to 
have found the verse in his copy of the Latin version. So far 
then, continues the Bishop, is it from resting on the authority of 
Vigilius Tapsensis, that we may consider it as extant in the Latin 
version, at least as early as the end of the second century. The 
reasoning which follows on this head is to this effect: —The ad- 
mission of the verse uncontroverted, is carried back to within a 
little more than a century after the death of St. John, when the 
original writings of the Apostles were read in all the churches. 
A version of such antiquity is a legitimate evidence of the ori- 
inal text; and of that original the Latin Fathers of the three 
rst centuries could not have been ignorant, for, it is idle to say, 
as has been asserted, that the Latin Fathers did not understand 
Greek. Readers of Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, as it is known from their writings both Tertullian and 
Cyprian were, must have understood Graak. and been acquainted, 
therefore, with the original writings of the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles, which were extant in their days. It was an age in which 
Greek was a language very familiar to men of learning; and 
nothing more proves its prevalence, than the first promulgation 
of the Gggspel in that language, the most triumphant period of 
the Roman empire. The testimony of Mill is opposed to. the 
authority of Michaelis, who, upon no rational foundation, had 
formed a low opinion of the learning of the Latin Fathers. 

We cannot help here producing from this truly learned, 
and, as we presume te think, decisive publication, a specimen 
which may serve to characterize the reasoning of the most dis- 
tinguished opponents of the verse. From deeply erudite men, 
writing on a very recondite question, it is curious to observe how 
much is taken upon trust as to matters of fact. What such per- 
sons as Michaelis and Porson roundly affirm as facts, few are dis- 
posed to examine, and few even dare to doubt: but the admi- 
rable author of this beautiful little work has both dared to doubt, 
and proceeded to examine, what his learned experience had 
taught him to expect, might be vainly, presumptuously, or men- _ 
daciously averred by men, however informed, when inflated by 
adulation, incited by hostile feelings, and rendered careless by 
the security of habitual command. 


‘“* Bengelius admitted all the arguments, which are usually alleged 
against the verse, and yet he had no doubt of its authenticity. Mi- 
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chaelis, on the contrary, and Mr. Porson, contend on Bengelius’s 
admissions that the verse is spurious, ‘ Bengelius,’ says Michaelis, 
« was by far the most learned of those who have defended the passage ; 
and as oe was likewise highly distinguished for his accuracy, and his 
scrupulous conscientiousness, we may safely take for granted that the 
charges are true, which this able and honest advocate has admitted,’ 
May we not as safely rely on the decision of this learned, judicious, 
and conscientious writer against those charges, as insufficient to inva- 
lidate the evidence of the Latin version, and of the contezi? Mr, 
Porson, in the Preface to his Letters to Archdeacon Travis, enu- 
merates Bengelius’s admissions, and draws from them the same con- 
clusion which Michaelis does. ‘ Bengelius, whose edition was pub- 
lished in 1734, allows, in his note on this passage, that it is in no 

enuine manuscript; that the Complutensian editors interpolated it 
yom the Latin version; that the Codex Britannicus is good for no- 
thing ; that Stephens’s semicircle is misplaced; that no ancient Greek 
writer cites the heavenly witnesses; that many Latins omit them; and 
that they were neither erased by the Arians, nor absorbed by the 
homeoteleuton. Surely, then, the verse is spurious. No; this learned 
man finds out a way of escape; the passage was of so sublime and 
mysterious a nature, that the secret discipline of the church withdrew 
it from the public books, till it was gradually lost. Under what a 
want of evidence does a critic labour, who resorts to such an ar- 

ment !’ 

«« If Bengelius had used no other argument for the authenticity of 
the verse, than this reason to account for its omission, he must indeed 
have laboured under a great want of evidence. But the following 
lemmata from his discussion of the subject will show that his persuasion 
of its genuineness was founded not on one, but many arguments. 


“ § X, Tota horum verborum sententia ex aliis etiam locis minime controversis 
disci et deduci potest, 

6* § XI. Habuit vero in suis codd. hanc periocham Tertullianus, 

& XII, Habuit Cyprianus. 

XIIL Nec non Phebadius. 

“© & XIV, Et Marcus Celedensis: et Marius Victorinus Afer. 

& XV. Et apertissime Eucherius Lugdunensis, 

“ § XVI. Habuit plane Vigilius Taplensis cum episcopis illius wtatis in Africa 
non solum Catholicis, sed etiam Arianis, 

« § XVII, Legit hunc versum Fulgentius. 

« & XVIII. Legit Cassiodorus, Ambrosius Ansbertus, et alii. 

« § XIX. Habet Latina versio antiquissima. 

66 & XX. Augustinus, vel etiam Hieronymus, potius dissimulanter tractaverunt 

hoe Dictum, quam ignoraverunt, 

XXII. Versus 7 post versum legendus est, 

XXII. Citerioribus demum seculis, Armeni, atque ipsi Greci, hunc versum 
postliminio receperunt. 

* § XXIII, Remanent tamen vestigia perioche apud Grecos initio lecte nen 

contemnenda. 

*¢ § XXIV. Periocha hxc non est Glossa ex allegorico spivitus et aque et sangui- 

nis interpretamento conficta. 

# §XXYV, Non tam incuria librariorum factum est, ut in monumentis plerisque 
praetermitteretur hec periocha, aut dole Arianorum, quam consilio 
yirorum ecclesiasticorum quorundam, 
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XXVI. Testimonia Dictum comprobantia se invicem valde confirmant, 


« § XXVIT. hoes tamen, ut nunc est, aut obtrudere alteri Dictum potest aut 


“ § XXVIII. Ex historia Dicti hujus elucet uw quoddam, apud eos saltem qui 


dictum accipiunt; argumentum vero irrefragabile pro Dicto ipse 
contextas prahet apostolicus, 


** Of two of these evidences (the Latin version, xix. and the con- 
text, xxviii.) Bengelius thus decidedly expresses himself, in his obser- 
vation on Lemma xxvii. * Euimvero interpres hic omnibus Greecis 
codicibus patribusque, quorum hodie quidquam superest, antiquior 
fuit, et primo hujus 2 ae codici satis propinquus. Interpres is si 
- deesset, textus Graecus per se loqueretur, hiatum se habere. 

unc supplementum hiatus, quod datur, etiamsi unicum sit, tamen, 


quia unice aptum est, amplecti, non credulitatis est, sed fidei et pie. 
tatis’”’”? (P.12—15.) 


Mill and Bengelius were of opinion that the verse was extant 
in the most ancient Greck copies of* St. John’s Epistle, and they 
rely on the authority of the old Latin version, and the express 
citation of the verse by Cyprian. It became necessary, there- 
fore, for the contrary party to invalidate Cyprian’s authority, 
which they have attempted to do by showing that Cyprian meant 
only to refer to the eighth verse, which he applied, by a mysti- 
cal interpretation, to the Trinity. This was the late Mr. Por- 
son’s. observation. Griesbach also thought Cyprian did in- 
terpret the verse mystically of the Trinity; but these great men 
are found very often at variance, when traced through the parts 
of. their several processes of argument, though lag i to 
have the same end in view. The Bishop of St. David’s has 
chased them into their retreats; he has explored their arcana; 
and dispersed the spell which had fixed an unbelieving world in 
the bigotry of a blind trust in great names, and bold assertions, 
when ranged on the side of infidelity. Heshows that this notion 
of Cyprian’s mystical interpretation, which originated with Facun, 
dus, a Latin bishop, stood opposed to the authority of Fulgen- 
tius, also a Latin Father, of greater weight. Yet Mr. Porson 
affirms, that Fulgentius himself became acquainted with the verse 
solely by the means of St. Cyprian, and that he had not seen it 
himself in the copies of the New Testament. Here Griesbach 
is in direct opposition to him, who admits that Fulgentius 
found the verse in his own copy. _ Still, however, he agrees 
with Professor Porson, that Cyprian did interpret the eighth 
verse mystically. On this the Bishop remarks, that ‘‘ Cyprian, 
so far from interpreting the eighth verse, does not even quote. 
it, and takes no notice of the water and the blood, which those 
Fathers do, who interpret the eighth verse mystically.” ‘The 
assertion of the present Bishop of Peterborough, in the Preface 
to his Letters to the Archdeacon Travis, ‘that the verse was 
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transplanted from the Latin into the Greek, by order of the 
Lateran council, in the 13th century,” is confuted by the clear 
showing of the Bishop of St. David’s, that the seventh verse 
was extant in Greek six or seven centuries before the meeting of 
the Lateran council, It is thus that this little volume observes 

p, or rather sums up the case for the verse upon this division 
of the subject. 


_ Mr, Porson allows that it might have been in the Latin version 
from the end of the second century ; (Mill, that it was there long be- 
fore;) but says, that the Latin version was corrupted and interpo- 
lated; and this might have been one of its interpolations. As the 
Latin Fathers of the three first centuries were undoubtedly acquainted 
with Greek, they must have known, whether the seventh verse was 
in the original or not; and Cyprian would not have quoted it as 
Scripture, if he had not found it there. It is remarkable, too, that 
through all the controversies of the second and subsequent centuries 
respecting the Divinity of Christ, and personality of the Spirit, it was 
never objected by heretics of any description, that the seventh verse 
was interpolated in the Latin version.” (P. 18, 19.) 


We own we could have heard Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Wors- 
ley apply the terms “ gross interpolation” and “ palpable for- 
ry,” to the alledged insertion of the verse in question, without 
ing greatly moved; but the Bishop has expressly mentioned 
the vehement declarations of these and other gentlemen, of the 
confusion introduced into the passage, by giving the seventh 
verse a place in it, among the circumstances by which his atten- 
tion has been indispensably called to the examination of that 
rt of the evidence which Griesbach has so inconsistently neg- 
ected—we mean the internal evidence afforded by the context 
of the passage itself. ‘This evidence could not have appeared to 
Griesbach to be small in value, if those sage gentlemen, above 
adverted to, were at all justified in declaring nonsense to be 
the necessary result of the insertion of the verse; for, if they 
were right, the verse is gone. Why did he neglect what makes 
so much for his side of the question? but if he saw that the in- 
ternal evidence was altogether against him, was it consistent with 
candour or common honesty not to admit it? And if his mind 
was made up to this treatment of the internal inquiry on the 
present occasion, we can only say he was a bad manager of the 
interests of his own argument, to leta maxim go forth to the 
world declarative of his clear preference of internal to external 
evidence in general. 
_, The Bishop of St. David’s comes to the conflict, less than 
any man disposed to argue a subject abstractedly for the sake 
of is § He brings nothing to the contest of that malignant 
joy, which some men experience in detecting the solecisms, mis- 
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tatements, or inconsistencies of their opponents; but he brings 
with him the gentle fortitude of a Christian, which shrinks from 
no encounters, and fears no frowardness of man, when engaged 
in the defence of our faith: he brings with him, moreover, a 
head the most furnished of any in this our day with philological 
learning, and more especially with Greck criticism ; and deserves, 
therefore, to be listened to with the profoundest respect when 
he enters upon the question of the internal evidence. ‘That 
which decided Ernesti and Horsley in favour of the disputed 
verse, was the internal evidence; and Griesbach, in estimating 
the value of Codex Paulin. 17. in his Symbole Critice, rests 
ane so “4% the internal evidence; and in his Preface to his 
atest work, his Commentarius Criticus in Nov. Test. Part II. 
represents the use of MSS. and his distinction of recensions, 
as of very secondary consideration,. in comparison with the wm- 
terna vere falseve lectionis indicia. Upon the strength of these 
testimonies from Griesbach himself, the Bishop is induced to 
give the first place in the inquiry to the internal evidence: for 
which purpose, he sets forth in English the whole of the passage 
with which the controverted verse stands in connexion, as follows: 
“6. This is he that came by water and blood, even Jesus 
Christ: not by water only, but by water and blood ; and it is 
the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth. 7. 
For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one. 8. And 
there are three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood; and these three agree in one. 9. If we 
receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater: for 
this is the witness of God which he hath testified of his Son.” 
The object of the Holy Apostle in these verses is to’ show 
that there is the strongest of all testimony for establishing the fact 
of the incarnation and redemption. It is announced as the tes- 
timony of the Spirit who is truth itself; and this. testimony is 
complete, according to the requisition of the Levitical law, by 
which the testimony of one witness was not held to be sufficient. 
(John viii. 1$, 17.) ‘* In the mouth of two or three witnesses 
shall every word be established,” (2 Cor. xiii. 1;) and therefore 
to the testimony of the Spirit is added that of the Father and 
the Son. There’ are, therefore, three that bear record. The 
Spirit did not bear witness because it was truth; but is declared 
to be truth, or a true witness, because it. is one of the three 
Divine witnesses. The Bishop therefore thinks that ‘OTI, im 
the sixth verse, ‘should be KAI, as it is read in the Negpolitam 
MS. 83, and accordingly should run thus: Kas to [vevuce ess ro 
Kes ro And it is the Spirit that 
beareth witness,’ and the Spirit is truth: for there are three that 
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bear record, i. e. his testimony is true, because, if the strictness 
of human evidence be insisted upon, he is to be believed as 
being one of three witnesses; and it is remarkable, that, in 
the 9th verse, reference is again made to the testimony of men. 
The Bishop shows the repetition of xa: to be familiar to John, 
and refers to verses 22, 28, 24, of the fourth chapter of his first 
Epistle. 

"The next point which the Bishop makes upon the internal 
evidence is the following: If the words to which objection is 
made as being interpolated be omitted, the reading would be 
Tpeis os raprupowres to xaos to vdwe, xas TO and 
thus [veuua, which when it occurs in verse 6 has a neuter par- 
ticiple waprupovy, in the eighth verse, where it is accompanied 
with two seller neuter nouns, most unexpectedly and solecisti- 
cally, says the Bishop, is connected with a masculine participle, 
uaprupowtes. Restore the seventh verse, and then, when the word 
uaprupowres first occurs, it stands related to IIveyua it is true, but 
to Iveyue in conjunction with two masculine nouns, ‘O Tlame, and 
‘O Aoyos; and being by signification masculine, though in form 
neuter, the masculine participle may agree with it by a legiti- 
mate and natural construction, and thus being one of the three 

powres in verse 7, though in connection with neuter nouns 
in the eighth, the same construction is retained; and the mascu- 
line participle follows as by attraction. | | 

Again, if the omission of the seventh verse is conceded, the 
&v that now first occurs will be gone, and with it the object of re- 
ference by which the use of the article ro, prefixed to the second 
gv, is accounted for. ‘The words which close the eighth verse are 
not iv sigs, nor sis év but to esos. Our readers may, perhaps, 
not all be acquainted with the very judicious observations of Dr. 
Middleton, now the Bishop of Calcutta, on the construction of this 
verse, in his valuable Treatiseonthe Doctrine of the Greek Article. 
We think, therefore, that we do some service to society in di- 
recting attention to it. ‘They will find, that though that learned 
philologist gave up the verse most obsequiously, and with little 
or no discussion of the great points of the argument, he could 
see no way of escape from the pressure of the inference to be 
drawn from the words ro iv in the final clause of the eighth verse : 
he cannot satisfy himself that St. John would have written «ig 70 iv 
in verse eighth supposing the seventh verse not to have preceded. 
He finds.no instance, and certainly there is none in the scri 
tures, of the same use being made of the article ro as occurs 
the works of the Greek pene haek where simple entity, or 
abstraction, or ideality is to be expressed. ,'The passages ad- 
duced by Mr. Porson from the Fathers. and others, wherein,the 
Trinity is treated of or alluded to, and. who.may, supposed. ta 
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have adopted the spirit of scripture phraseology, are neutralized 
as examples by the learning of Dr. Middleton, who at eon 
declares himself tothink'that theonly alternativeleft isthe possibility 
that the article in as to vy may be spurious, or even that the whole 
final clause of verse 8 may be an interpolation. “ It is then,” he 
adds, “barely possible that the article may be spurious.” But 
then he owns that “the authorities are in general hostile to such 
a supposition.” All that the Bishop of Calcutta offers of his own 
on the subject tends most powerfully to support what he pu- 
sillanimously yields up at the conclusion of his remarks, solely 
as it would appear in deference to great names. He appears to 
us not to have been quite aware of the and great names who 
have ranged themselves on the side of the verse. And we trust 
that when he shall have perused our Bishop’s excellent ‘Treatise 
he will be desirous of coming over to his standard, where he will 
find associates of whom he need not be ashamed, unless he thinks 
the names of Pearson, Stillingfleet, Bull, and Horsley, Mill, 
Bengelius, Grabe, and Ernesti, less distinguished or deservedly 
great, than those of Griesbach, Michaelis, Gibbon, Porson, 
and Dr. Marsh. 

The Bishop comments also upon the circumstance of theearthly 
evidences being limited to three, for which no reason appears, 
as they might have been multiplied to an indefinite amount, un- 
less we refer it to a natural and obvious parallelism. Jf the 
seventh verse had not preceded, it is probable, says our author, 
that the water and blood would not have been mentioned as wit- 
nesses. The Bishop then alludes to the argument from the 
mode of thinking and expression peculiar to St. John, and the 


affinity between the doctrine of the Epistle and the Gospel of 
that Evangelist. 


“The grammar and reasoning of the context require the seventh 
verse. The conjunctive particle, which, in the Syriac version, intro- 
duces the testimony of the Spirit, the water, and the blood, betrays 
the loss of the preceding clause. The words in terra in those Latin 
copies, which omit the 7th verse, indicate the absence of the verse, 
which contained their correspondent terms. ‘The article of the eighth 
verse refers to a previous union of testimony; and the testimony of God 
the Father, in the ninth verse, implies a previous mention of the Father. 
When Christ speaks of himself in the Gospel, (John v, 31.) he con- 
firms his own testimony by that of the Father. He does not, on that 
occasion, mention the Spirit, but he there twice appeals to the testi- 
mony of the Father. The witness, therefore, in the ninth verse, is 
that of the Father; and its reference is to the Father in the seventh 
verse. 
“ Whatever then may have been the cause of its omission in all 
Greek Manuscripts that are extant but one, it is clear from the internal 
evidence of the verse,—from the mode of thinking and diction expressed 
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in the verse, as well as from the scope and context of the passage,— 
that the verse is the authentic language of St. John,.and an essential 

art of the Epistle; and that without it the passage becomes dis- 
jointed, defective in its references, and inexplicably solecistical.” 
(P. 27, 28.) 

The omission of this verse may have been contrived by those 
heretics who have mutilated other parts of St. John’s writings; 
or, as Mr. Nolan asserts, by Eusebius; or it may have been 
caused, as Bengelius affirms, “ consilio virorum ecclesiasticorum 
quorundam,” but it may be very naturally accounted for by 
what is called the Aomoeoteleuton, viz. by the recurrence of the 
word waptupevres. The intermediate clause might have been thus 
undesignedly omitted through an oversight in the transcribers. 
What tends to confirm this mode of accounting for the omission 
of the verse, is the singular fact, that two similar oversights 
appear to have been made by the transcribers of the Axthiopic 
and Neapolitan MSS. in the sixth verse, which in our received 
copies runs as follows: Kas ro ecw n aarnbea, ors tpss, Xe. 
Here the recurrence of the ét seems to have occasioned the 
omission of the intermediate clause between the first and second 
or: in the /Kthiopic MS. which thus exhibits the text; xat ev tw 
ssiv Maprupwy, ors tps, &c. In the Neapolitan MS. 
the first clause of the fifth verse is omitted, and the verse begins 
thus: ro tsiv n ors tees, &c. from which the 
Bishop infers that the original copy whence this MS. was tran- 
scribed exhibited the text thus, Ko: to Tvevua est to waprupsy 
(not ots) ro esiv and that the omission of the first 
resulted from the homoeoteleuton or repetition of the xat. 

The external evidence is divided by the Bishop into three pe- 
riods. 1. From the death of St. John to the end of the third 
century. 2. Irom the beginning of the fourth century to the 
end of the ninth. 3. From the beginning of the tenth century 
to the date of the first printed edition of the Greek text of the 
New ‘Testament in the early part of the sixteenth. 

Lhe first period, that is, of the first three hundred years, con- 
tains no evidence against the verse; for there is no Greek MS. 
of that period. The oldest Greek copy extant (we are taking 
the Bishop's words), is of much later date than the ancient Latin 
version of the western church, and the writings of Tertullian 
and Cyprian, who made use of it. 

_ The evidence on which the Bishop chiefly relies is the existence 
of a sect called Alogi, during this period, who denied the doc- 
trine of the Aoyos, and, therefore, as Epiphanius informs us, re- 
jected the writings of St. John. In his catalogue of rejected 
writings, however, Epiphanius omits the Epistles of St. John; 
and in another place, he acknowledges a doubt to exist whether 
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these writings were involved in the sentence of exclusion, but at 
the same time expresses his conviction that they were so; cuvadies 

ag auras tw Evayysvw xa ty The object of the 
Gaben here is to show that the Epistles were rejected by the 
Alogi, and rejected on account of the controverted verse. In 
his mode of establishing this point, however, his argument seems 
in one place to border too much on the petitio principii; “ Epi- 
phanius says generally,’’ he observes, ‘that the Alogi rejected 
the writings of St. John because they denied the Divinity of the 
Aoyss. They must, therefore, have rejected the Epistles in which 
that doctrine is more fully asserted than in the eaves or Apo- 
calypse.” The argument of the Bishop in this place is not 
altogether conclusive and satisfactory; for if the Alogi did 
reject the Epistle, they might have rejected it solely on account of 
the three first verses of the first chapter. Thus far, however, the 
cause of the controverted verse is certainly assisted, that, since it 
contains what may most properly be termed the doctrine of the 
Logos, and since it was the doctrine of the Logos which induced 
the Alogi to reject St. John’s writings, there is a strong probability 
that this verse might be one cause of their offence; im it is ob- 
servable that when Epiphanius speaks of the similarity between 
the Epistles and the Gospel of St. John, it is this verse only of 
the Epistles which agrees with the Gospel in using the term 
“Word,” alone. In the second verse of the first chapter of this 
Epistle the expression is ‘* Word of life.” 

To the evidences of this period the Bishop adds two from Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, which, if not quotations from 
1 John v. 7. appear, he says, to be founded upon it; for which, 
however, we must refer to the book itself. Thus with respect to 
the first period, the argument runs as follows: the internal evidence 
extends of course through all the periods; there is no external 
evidence against it, there being no Greek MS. then extant, and 
there is the Latin version preserved by the African Church, 
besides the probable inference deducible from the rejection of St. 
John’s Epistles by the Alogi. 

In the second period, the great argument of the opponents of 
the verse is grounded on the omission of it by all the Greek 
manuscripts of that period, now in being, which are four in 
number, viz. the Alexandrine, the Vatican, the Passionei, 
and one of Matthei’s. ‘The Bishop’s first evidence, ranged un- 
der this period, is the complaint made by the author of the pro- 
logue to the Canonical Epistles,” of the deficiency of some 
Latin copies of his day, giving, for example, their omission of 
the testimony of the three heavenly witnesses, the Father, the’ 
Word, and the Spirit. ‘This. prologue to the aia was writ- 
ten, according to Mill and Bengelius, in the 6th century, and, 
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according to the Bishop of Peterborough, in the 7th or 
Sth. alafrid Strabo, who wrote, in the 9th century, a com- 
ment on the verse, not then in dispute, and on the prologue to 
the Epistles, directs his readers to correct the errors of the Latin 
by the Greek. We cannot refrain, here, from remarking on the 
unfaithful manner of making their quotations in practice among 
the adversaries of the verse. The Bishop of St. David’s has 

roduced some very striking instances, with his characteristic 
Shanlgnbs from all asperity of censure. We may be allowed, 
perhaps, a little more plain speaking. The author of the prologue 
to the Epistles complains, as we have seen, of the omission of the 
testimony of the witnesses in the Latin version; this the Bishop 
of Peterborough has laid hold of with avidity, in his letters to 
Archdeacon Travis, stating as much from the prologue as was 
sufficient for his purpose in establishing the simple fact of the 
omission of the verse by the Latin version of that time, but tak- 
ing care not to let it appear, that what the author of the pro- 
logue really complains of, is the unfaithfulness:of the Latin 
translators, in not following the Greek original. The passage 
is so strong, that we cannot feel satisfied without extracting the 
whole page from the volume before us. 


“« In the Preface to his Letters to Archdeacon Travis, the Bishop 
of Peterborough has the following remark : ‘ That the verse was not 
in the Latin manuscripts, when the Prologue to the First Epistle of 
St. John was written, is certain; for the author of it, whoever he 
was, probably a writer of the seventh or eighth century, makes a 
complaint on this very subject, saying of the authors of the Latin 
version: ‘ Trium tantum vocabula, hoc est, agua, sanguinis, et 
Spiritus, in sua editione ponentes, et Patris, Verbique, et Spiritus 
testimonium omittentes." The writer of the Prologue complains 
of the unfaithfulness of the Latin translators in not following the 
Greek original ; and exemplifies his complaint by their omission of the 
testimony of the three heavenly witnesses, the Father, the Word, and 
the Spirit. |The whole passage deserves to be quoted. ‘ Qua (epis- 
tole,) si sicut ab eis (Gracis) digesta sunt, ita quoque ab interpreti- 
bus fideliter in Latinum verterentur eloquium; nec ambiguitatem le- 
gentibus facerent, nec sermonum sese varietas impugnaret, illo pre- 
cipue loco, ubi de unitate Trinitatis in prima Johannis epistola positum 
legimus: in qua etiam ab infidelibus translatoribus multum erratam 

esse a fidei veritate comperimus, trium tantummodo vocabula, hoc est, 
~ sanguinis et spiritus in ipsa’sua editione ponentibus ; et Patris, 

erligue, ac Spiritus omittentibus; in quo maxime et fides Catholica 
reboratur, et Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti una Divinitatis substantia 


comprobatur.” (P. 35, 36.) 
“The Bishop of St. David's is surely warranted. in considering 
‘the testimony of the author of the Prologue, to. be, of: oma 


strength to prove, that the seventh verse was found in the Greek 
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manuscripts of that period, as that it was omitted in the Latin 
versions. He thinks, indeed he has arrived at a certainty, that 
the controverted verse was extant in Greek manuscripts of the 
sixth or seventh centuries; and we really are inclined to be of 
the same opinion. It is quite clear that some Latin manuscripts 
contained the verse, ind some did not. Facundus, who was 
contemporary with the writer of the Prologue, had not the verse 
in his copy; but Fulgentius, Cassiodorus, Vigilius ‘Tapsensis, 
the African Bishops at the Council of Carthage, and Eucherius, 
certainly, says our Bishop, had it in theirs. But the African 
church, from Tertullian to Fulgentius, was the depositary of 
the ancient Latin version, which contained the verse. This au- 
thority, indeed, would be much impaired, if it were true, as has 
been affirmed, that St. Augustin was generally followed in ne 
plying the 8th verse to the Trinity. If this were true, it would 
follow that the generality of the African fathers knew nothing 
of the 7th verse. This assertion has, however, been well en- 
countered by the Bishop of St. David’s. Facundus, who seems 
not to have had the 7th verse in his copy, applied, as Augus- 
tin had done, the 8th verse, mystically, to the Trinity. He 
was the last of the African fathers, and was the only one who 
adopted this interpretation. ‘The Bishop of St. David’s is ex- 
tremely successful in his exposure, as we have before remarked, 
of the great unfairness of the opponents of the verse, in their man- 
ner of citing authorities, and we think he has brought home this 
charge very effectually to the late Mr. Porson. e will pro- 
duce a passage, in which the spirit by which that gentleman was 
actuated, is made strikingly to appear. 


“In this passage Mr. Porson says, that ‘ Fulgentius fairly confesses 
that he became acquainted with this verse solely by the means of 
Cyprian.” I can find in these werds no trace of such confession, 
but the very reverse. And so the words of Fulgertius were under- 
stood by Griesbach, who says, that Fulgentius ‘ evidently had the 
seventh verse in his own copy, and therefore could not suspect that 
Cyprian’s tres unum sunt rested on the mystical interpretation,of the 
eighth, but was convinced that Cyprian also bad the seventh verse in 
his copy.’ Fulgentius, who had the verse in his copy of the Scriptures, 
asserts that Cyprian quoted it from the Scriptures, ip a 

“‘ In another passage, Mr. Porson says: ‘ Fulgentius being aware. 
of an objection, that the verse was not then extant in St. John’s 
Epistle, shields himself under the authority of Cyprian.’ This is all 
mistake, undoubtedly. Fulgentius quotes St. John as his authority 
for the doctrine, ind Cyprian as holding the same faith, Testatur 
Joannes—confitetur Cyprianus, It is St. John that testifies ; Cyprian 
only follows his testimony. Fulgentius here quotes St. John as inde- 

ndently of any other authority, as he does in the fragment contra — 

ianum et.adv. Pintam. In the former he says, Beatus vero Joaunes 
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Apostolus evidenter ait, Et tres unum.sunt; quod de Patre et Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto dictum, sicut superius cum rationem flagitares, osten- 
dimus. In the latter: In Epistola Joannis Tres sunt in coelo, qui tes- 
timonium reddunt, Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus: et hi tres unum sunt, 
*Fulgentius evidently does not allegorize the eighth verse. But nei- 
ther does Cassiodorus nor Vigilius Tapsensis, who quote doth verses ; 
nor Eucherius, though Emlyn, Griesbach, Mr. Porson, and the Bishop 
of Peterborough, think he does. Emlyn says that Eucherius explains 
aqua, sanguis et spiritus, of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, that * Eucherius explains agua of Pater, and 
spiritus of spiritus sanctus.’ Mr. Porson, that the mystical interpreta- 
tion of the eighth verse was ‘ expressly maintained by Eucherius,’ 
This opinion respecting Eucherius’s allegorical interpretation seems to 
have arisen from misquotations of his words. The words of Eucherius 
are thus incorrectly quoted by Griesbach: Ad Quastionem, quid sig- 
nificetur Joannis verbis: Tria sunt, que testimonium perhibent aqua, 
Sanguis, et spiritus? Respondetur: Videri Joannem respicere ad 
focum Evangelii, cap. 19. 34, de agua et sanguine e latere Christi pro- 
fluente, collatis verbis: inclinato capite tradidit spiritum. Quosdam 
vero aquam explicare de baptismo, sanguinem de martyrio, spiritum 
de eo ipso, qui per martyrium transit ad Dominum. Plures tamen hic 
ipsam mystica interpretatione intelligere Trinitatem: aqua Patrem, 
sanguine Christum, spiritu autem spiritum sanctum manifestante. The 
chief defect of this quotation is in the omission of the important word 
Mihi at the beginning of the passage, which distinguishes Eucherius’s 
Own opinion from the two other opinions, which are afterwards mene 
tioned. Griesbach does not appear to have taken his quotation im- 
mediately from the original, but from some other source, which seems 
to have misled him and the other opponents of the verse into the opi- 
nion, that Eucherius applied the eighth verse allegorically to the Tri- 
nity. The words, with which Griesbach’s quotation commences, stand 
thus in the original: Simile huic loco etiam illud mrat videtur, quod 
ipse in Evangelio suo de passione Christi loquitur, dicens, unus mili- 
tum lancea latus ejus aperuit, &c. Eucherius states three opinions 
respecting the interpretation of the eighth verse ; his own, referring it 
to the crucifixion, (which was also the opinion of Cassiodorus ;) that of 
certain others, who understood it of baptism, &c.; and lastly, the 
opinion of the plures, who interpreted it mystically of the ‘Trinity. 
Mrni videtur—QuiDAM ergo—PLuREs tamen. Whoever these qui- 
dam and plures were, it is clear that Eucherius was not ‘ one of the 
plures, who embraced the mystical interpretation.’” (P.42—45.) 


The reason which the Bishop gives for St. Augustin’s havi 
mystically interpreted the &th verse, is this—he underst 
“unum” to signify “ unity of essence.” It was impossible 
for him to interpret it literally, consistently with that meaning. 
It could not be said that the spirit, the water, and the blood 
were one in essence; and he, therefore, applied it to the only 
three that are one in essence. | 


Having thus shown the strength of the evidence during the 
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two first periods, the Bishop deems it almost unnecessary to 
enter upon the third, (901—1522.) It belongs, however, to 
this period to state, that it affords one Greek manuscript, con- 
taining the controverted verse; and that this MS was considerably 
more ancient than Griesbach or Mr. Porson supposed it to be. 
The character of the Mortfort MS. is not at iLeuail to the 
support of the verse; but the Bishop satisfactorily shows, on the 
authority of Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, that the omis- 
sion of the articles usually prefixed to [latye, ‘ios, and 
is no warrant for the asseveration, that it was a bungling trans- 
lation from the Latin, made for the purpose of deceiving Eras- 
mus. ‘Lhe great probability is, that this manuscript was the pro- 
duction of the thirteenth century, which places it above the age 
of many manuscripts which are made to testify against the ge- 
nuineness of the disputed verse. 

Upon the whole view of the subject, the Bishop declares that 
no room is left in his mind to doubt, “ that we have, in the 
testimony of the three heavenly witnesses, the authentic words 
of St. John.” ‘Those who are acquainted with the Christian 
candour and modesty of the Bishop of St. David’s, coupled with 
his profound learning, and long exercised critical talents, will 
not think it a slight argument of the personal and authoritative 
kind, that this eminent and amiable prelate has expressed his 
own conviction in these decided and unqualified terms. With 
us, we must confess, the value of the Bishop’s individual authority 
and subscription outweighs a multitude of hostile names; but 
we think, honestly and sincerely, that he has, with his tempered 
armour, and his potent lance, atchieved a noble victory in this 
much contested field. _We are among those who think, that the 
glorious mystery of the Trinity stands independent of this verse, or 
of any single verse or single chapter of the New Testament; still 
we can not but feel the transcendent worth of a passage that 
expresses the doctrine in characters as lucid as if written with 
asun-beam. ‘This little volume completes that series of suc- 
cessful efforts, by which the Bishop of St. David’s has been pe - 
mitted, by the grace of Him for whose glory he has long faithfully 
travailed, to throw another rampart about our Church and holy 
faith, for establishing the promise of its eternal duration. In 
saying thus much, we are only paying a just tribute to high worth ; 
but it is not all that we owe; we are bound in gratitude to add, 
that in the Bishop of St. David’s we have the rare instance of a 
man engaged in the profoundest researches, without being 
‘auhbreel in them; pursuing the severest inquiries, without the 
loss or diminution of one social or kind quality; and practically 
illustrating, by his example, that pure divinity, of which, under 
God, he is a most successful interpreter and defender. 
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PUBLISHED FROM MAY TO AUGUST, 1881. 


ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, SCIENCES, AND FINE ARTS, 


The Architectural Antiquities of Rome, Measured and Delineated by G. L. 
Taylor, and Edward Cresy, Architects, fol. Part I. 1/, 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 2U. Qs. 

Piceiengien Buildings in Normandy, Sketched from Nature, and Drawn on 
Stone, by S. Prout. No. I. folio, 8s. | 

Denmark Delineated ; or, Sketches of the present State of that Country. 
Part I. with Six Engravings by W. H. Lizars, of the principal Scenery in the 
North of Zealandfand with Portraits of Foersom (the Danish Translator of 
Shakspeare) and of Thorvaldsen, the illustrious Sculptor. The Introduction 
contains an Account of the Living Artists in Denmark. Price 10s. 6d. The 
Work will be completed in Three Parts. 

An Historical Account of Cumnu, with Particulars of the Traditions re- 
specting the Death of the Countess of Leicester ; with an Extract from Ash- 
mole’s Antiquities of Berkshire relative to that Transaction, and illustrative of 
the Romance of Kenilworth, &c. By H. T. Usher, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Regal Heraldry. The Armorial Insignia of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land from coeval Authorities. By Thomas Willement, Heraldic Artist to the 
King. 4to. 2/. 2s. Large paper 4/. 4s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of James the Second, King of England, &c. &c. Collected from 
various authentic Sources. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. By George Tomline, DD. 
Bishop of Winchester, 2d. Edit. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

Oliver Cromwell and his Times. By Thomas Cromwell, 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of Queens, Iliustrious and Celebrated. By Mary Hays. 8vo, 
5 Portraits. 12s. 

Memoirs of Count Borowlouski, containing a Sketch of his Travels, with an 
Account of his Reception at the Different Courts of Europe, &c. &c. with a 
Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 

Ten Years’ Exile; or Memoirs of that interesting Period of the Life of the 
Baroness de Staél Holstein, written by herself, during the Years 1810, 1811, 
1812, and 1813, and now first published from the original Manuscript, by her 
Son, ‘Translated from the French. 8vo. 12s. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, taken from Authentic Sources, adapted 
to the Use of Children of Four Years Old and upwards, 18mo. Half-bound. 2s. 6d. 


DRAMA, NOVELS, &c. 


paak and Fashion! or the Mazes of Life; a Novel, in $ vols. By Mr. Frere. 
11. 1s. 


The Hermit’s Cave, or the Fugitive’s Retreat, By Laura Wentworth. 
4 Vols. 12mo. 
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Sympathy, in Search of Peace at Home. By Henry Barnet Gascoigne. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Soldier's Child, or Virtue Triumphant; a Novel. By Charlotte Caro- 
line Richardson. 2 Vols. 12s. 
The Privateer, a Tale. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. ; 
Heraline, or Opposite Proceedings. By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 4 Vols. 
Bvo. 11, 12s. 
Memoirs of a Man of Fashion, written by Himself, including Anecdotes of 
many celebrated Persons with whom he had Intercourse and Connexion. 
Vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

De Renzey, or the Man of Sorrow; a Novel. By Richard N. Kelly, Esq. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 15s. 3 

Old Wive’s Tales. 12mo. 3s. 

The Life ofa Boy, 2 Vols. 12mo. 14s. 
_ The Plays and Poems of William Shakspeare, with the Corrections and I]I- 
justrations of various Commentators ; comprehending a Life of the Poet, and 
an enlarged History of the Stage. By the late Edmond Malone. With a new 
Glossorial Index. 21 Vols. 8vo. 12/. 12s. | 
The Freebooter of the Alps, a Romance. By James Griffin. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Bigotry, or The 4 Vols. 12mo. 4s. 
Abelhamar, an Eastern Tale. By Henry Donovan. 8vo. 4s. 


EDUCATION. 


A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, founded on the Study 
of the Nature of Man. 12mo. By J. G. Spurzheim, MD. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Astronomy, by A. Picquot. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Lecons Francois de Litterature et de Morale. Par M. Noel et M dela Place.. 
10s, 

A Key to the Latin Language, embracing the double Object of speedily qua- 
lifying Seadente to make Latin into English and English into ‘Latin: and 

culiarly useful to Young Gentlemen, who have neglected or forgotten their — 
uvenile Instructions. By John Atkinson. 8vo. 4s. 

Morale Poetica Italiana ossia Scelta di Massime e Sentenze tratte da piu 
Classici Poeti Italiani, da P. L. Costantini. 12mo. 4s. 

A Manual of Logic, in which the Art is rendered practical and useful upon a 
Principle entirely new: illustrated with sensible Figures, every Species of 
Proposition, and every Form of Syllogism. 18mo. 3s. 

_ Selections from Lucian, with a Latin Translation and English Notes: to 
which are subjoined, a Mythological Index, and a Lexicon adapted to the work. 
Compiled for the Use of Schools, by John Walker. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

A Clue for Young Latinists, and Non-Latinists, to trace the original Forms 
and Signification of Nouns and Verbs, from their Terminations, alphabetically 
arranged, with Explandtory References to the Grammar. By pase Carey, 
LLD., 12mo. 2s. bound, 

A New Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament, on the Plan of 
Dawson’s Greek and Latin Lexicon, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. H. 
Laing, LLD. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


The rsae, San Antiquities of the Tower of London, with Biographical 
Anecdotes of Royal aud Distinguished Persons, deduced from Records, State- 
oe and Manuscripts, and from other Original and Authentic Sources. 
in Bayley, Esq. FAS, in Two Parts. Part I. 31. 13s. 6d. Imperial 4to. 7. 7s. 
Oriental History; A Chronological Retrospect, or Memoirs of the Principal 


Events in Mohammedan History, from the Death of the Arabian Legislator to 
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the Accession of the — Akbar, and the Establishment of the Mogul Em- 
pire in Hindostan. By Major David Price, of the East India Company’s Ser- 
vice. 3 Vols. 4to. 7/, 17s. 6d. 

A History of the Persecutions endured by the Protestants of the South of 
France; and more especially of the Department of the Gard, during the 
Years 1814, 1815, 1816, &c. including a Defence of their Conduct from the 
Revolution to the present Period. By Mark Wilks. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Life of David Haggart, alias John Wilson, &c. &c. written by himself 
while under Sentence of Death. 4s. a8 bak 

The Aged Pastor, a Biographical Sketch of the Rev. H. Field, late Minister 
of the Congregational Church at Blandford. By Richard Keynes, 8vo. 4s. 

Malay Annals, translated from the Malay Language by the late Dr. John 


Leyden, with an Introduction by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, FRS. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


. The History of the Plague, as it has lately appeared in the Islands of Malta> 
Gozo, Corfu, Cephalonia, &c. detailing important Facts illustrative of the Spe- 
cific Contagion of that Disease, with Particulars of the Means adopted for its 
Eradication. By J.D. Tully, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Essays on Hypochondriasis, and other Nervous Affections. By John Reid, 
MD. 8vo. 12s. 

An Account of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Fever, lately Epidemi- 
cal in Ireland, together with Communications from Physicians in the Provinces, 
and various official Documents. By F. Barker, MD. and J..Cheyne, MD. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1. 6s. 

A Treatise on Acu-puncturation, a Description of a Chinese Surgical | 
tion now introduced into European Practice. By James Morss Churchill. 8vo. 4s, 

A Treatise onthe Nature and Treatment of Scrophula, describing its con- 
nection with Diseases of the Spine, Joints, Eyes, Glands, &e. founded on an 
Essay to which the Jacksonian Prize, forthe Year 1818, was adjudged by the 
Royal College of Surgeons. To which is added, a Brief Account of the Ophthal- 
mia, so long prevalent in Christ’s Hospital. By Eusebius Arthur Lloyd. 8vo. 9s. 

Practical Observations on Cold and Warm Bathing ; and descriptive No- 
tices of Watering Places in Britain. By James Miller, MD. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Researches into the Laws and Phenomena of Pestilence ; including a Medical 
Sketch and Review of the Plague in London, in 1665, and Remarks on Qua- 
rantine. By Thomas Hancock, MD. 8s. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, systematically arranged and applied to 
British Practice. By J. G. Smith, MD. 8vo. 14s. | 

Advice to the Young Mother, in the Management of Herself and Infant, By 
a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 3s. 6d. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Young Infidel: a Fire-side Reverie. By a Friend to Truth. 12mo. 4s. 

The Principles and Doctrine of Assurances, Annuities on Lives, and Con- 
i en Reversions, Stated and Explained. By William M ,» FRS. 8vo. 12s, 

ulinary Chemistry, exhibiting the Scientific Principles of Cookery, with Ob- 

servations on the Chemical Constitution and Nutritive Qualities of different 
Kinds of Food. With Plates. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

The Old English Squire, a Poem in Ten Cantos, By John Careless, Esq. 
Illustrated with Plates, by one of the Family. Imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier who served in the 42d Highlanders 
for 12 Years during the late War. 12mo. 6s. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and Institutions ofthe Romans. 12mo. 7s. 

Lucidus Ordo; an Analytical Course of Studies on the several Branches of 
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Musical Science, with a new Order of Thorough-Bass Designation. By J. 
Rolfe. 4to. 16s. 

The Automatical Camera Obscura, exhibiting Scenes from Nature, By. 
T. Towne. 18mo. 3s. . 

An Essay on Slander and Scandal, 5s. 6d, 

Farewell Letters to a Few Friends in Britain and America, on returning to 
Bengal, in 1821. By William Ward, of Serampore. 12mo. 6s. 

A Seleczion of the Correspondence of Linnzus, and other Naturalists, from 
the Original Manuscripts. By Sir James Edward Smith, MD. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
11. 10s. 

An Essay on the Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, and Variety. By 
Wm. Howison. 18mo. 3s. 

Dr. Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, No. VIII. 
On Sabbath Schools. 8vo. 1s. 

A Treatise on Geodesic Operations; or County Surveying, Land Surveying, 
and Levelling. By Isaac Robson. With Plates, 8vo. 18s. 

One Thousand Experiments in Chemistry; with Illustrations of Natural 
Phenomena; and Practical Observations on the Manufacturing and Chemical 
Processes at present pursued in the successful Cultivation of the Useful Arts, 
= numerous Engravings on Wood and Copper. By Colin Makenzie, 8vo. 
1s. 1s. 

Life in London, or the Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and 
his elegant Friend Corinthian Tom, accompanied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian, 
in their Rambles and Sprees through the Metropolis. By Pierce Egan. 11. 16s. 

The Triple Aim, or the Improvement of Leisure, Friendship, and Intellect, 
attempted in Epistolary Correspondence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Whist rendered Familiar, by a New and Easy Introduction to the Game; 
deduced from the best Authorities. By J. G. Pohlman. Price 1s. 6d. 

Two Letters from Mr. Adair to the Bishop of Winchester, in Answer to the 
Charge of a High Treasonable Misdemeanour, brought by his Lordship against 
Mr. Fox and Himself, in his Life of the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. 8vo. 3s. 

Scientific Amusements in Philosophy and Mathematics; together with 
amusing Secrets in various Branches of Science. By W. Enfield, MA. 12mo. 
3s.6d. 

The Excursions of a Spirit ; with a Survey of the Planetary World : a Vision. 
Illustrated by Four Engravings. 12mo. 5s. 

The Moralist ; or Essays on the Means of Moral Education. Addressed to 
Parents. By the Rev John Phillips Potter, MA. 12mo. 4s. 

The Steam Boat Companion, or Stranger’s Guide to the Western Islands, 
and Islands of Scotland, 6s. 6d. 

Reply to the Charges of Robert Adair, Esq. against the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, in consequence of a Passage in his Lordship’s Memoirs of the Right Hon. 
W. Pitt. 8vo. Qs. 

Enchiridion, or a Hand for the One-Handed. By George Webb Derenzy. 
8vo. 5s. 

An Analysis of the Talents and Character of Napoleon Buonaparte. By a 
General Officer. 8vo. 6s. 

Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. containing Critical Remarks on the Series 
of Novels beginning with Waverley, and an Attempt to ascertain their Author. 
8vo. 7s. 

Cottage Dialogues, by the Author of Michael Kemp. 12mo. 5s. 

Observations on the Calumnies and Misrepresentations in Lady Morgan’s 
Italy, respecting the British Transactions in that Country, 1814-15. 1s. 6d. 

Three Enigmas. 1. The Import of the Twelve Signs, 9, The Cause of 
Ovid's Banishment. 3. The Eleusinian Secret. 8vo, 6s, 
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An Irish-English Dictionary, with copious Quotations from the most es- 
teemed ancient and modern Wniters, te elucidate the Meaning of obscure 
Words, &e. to which is annexed a compendious Irish Grammar. By Edward 
O'Reilly. 4to. 2d. 12s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Elements of the Philosophy of Plants: containing the Scientific Principles of 
Botany; Nomenclature, Theory of Classification, Phytography, Anatomy, Che- 
mistry, Physiology, Ecography, and Diseases of Plants: with a History of the 
Science, and Practical Illustrations. By A. P. Decandolle and K. Sprergell. 
Translated from the German. 8vo. 15s, 

General and Particular Descriptions of the Vertebrated Animals arranged 
conformably to the Modern Discoveries and Improvements in Zoology. By 
Edward Griffith. Part I. containing Order Quadrumana. 35 Plates. 4to. 11. 5s. 

A Manual of Mineralogy; containing an Account of Simple Minerals, and 
also a Description and Arrangement of Mountain Rocks. By Robert Jameson, 
8vo. 15s. 

New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals; with Diagrams of their simple 
Forms : intended for the Use of Students, in the Classification of Minerals, and 
the Arrangement of Collections. By John Mawe. The Fourth Edition, entirely 
re-written and considerably enlarged. 7s. 

Zoological Researches in the Island of Java, &c. &c. with Figures of Native 
Quadrupeds and Birds. By Thomas Horsefield, MD. To be comprised in Eight 
Nos. No. I. royal 4to. 1. 1s. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the United States, or Medical Botany: con- 
taining a Botanical, General, and Medical History of Medicinal Plants indi- 
genous to the United States. Illustrated by coloured Engravings, made after 
i Drawings from Nature. By William P. C. Barton, MD. 2 Vols. 4to. 
61. 6s. 

Barton’s Flora of North America, 10 Numbers, 6s. each. 

An Illustration of the Genus Cinchona, comprising Descriptions of all the 
Officinal Peruvian Barks, &c. By A. B. Lambert, Esq. FRS. &c. 4to. 11. 10s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus. Translated, with a Preface, and 
Notes. By the Hon. George Lamb. Two Vols. Foolscap. 12s. re 

Lays on Land. By Ismael Fitzadam, formerly able A vantiat on board 
——— Frigate. Foolscap. 7s. 

Poems by a Clergyman. In Two Parts. 6s. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Damon and Pythias, a Tragedy. 8vo. 3s. 6d. eek 

The Garden of Florence, and other Poems. By John Hamilton. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 

Poems and Translations, from Schiller. Svo. 12s. - 

The Lord of the Desert ; Sketches of Scenery, Foreign and Domestic ; Odes; 
and other Poems. By David Carey, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. agen 

Cleone, Summer’s Sun-set Vision, the Confession, with other Poems and 
Stanzas. By Oscar. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. pec 

Zayda, a Spanish Tale, in Three Cantos; and other Poems, Stanzas, and 
Canzonets. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Poems, Divine and Moral, many of them now first published, selected by 
John Bowdler, Esq. 6s. MP 
; The Tour of the Dove, with Occasional Pieces. By John Edwards, Small 

vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomery, a Scottish Poet of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, with Biographical Notices. By David Irving, LLD. Small 8vo. 18s. 
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. The Cottage of Pella, a Tale of Palestine; with other Poems. By John 
Holland. Author of “ Sheffield Park,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

My Note-Book, or Sketches from the Gallery of St. Stevens’s ; a Satirical 
Poem. By Wilfred Woodfall, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. Vol. II. 3s. 6d. 

The Expedition of Orsua, and the Crimes of Aguirre. By Robert Southey, 

. Poet Laureate. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
nJuan, Cantos 3, 4, and 5, 8vo. 9s. 6d. f. cap. 7s. 

Rome, a Poem, in ‘Two Parts, 8vo. 6s. 

Kentish Poets; a series of Writers in English Poetry, Natives of, or residents 
in Kent. By R. Freeman. 2 Vols. 15s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Restoration of National Prosperity, shown to be immediately Practicable, 
By the Author of “ Junius Identified.” 8vo. 3s 6d. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. II1. New Series, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Influence of the Price of Labour on National Wealth and 
Happiness, &c.&c. By a Magistrate. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Production of Wealth, with an Appendix, in which the 
Principles of Political Economy are applied to the Actual Circumstances of 
the Country. By R. Torrens, Esq. FRS. 8vo. 12s 
_ Residents and Non-Residents. An Essay on the Elective Franchise, with 
Reference to the Original and Common Law Right in Residents, &c. By Ar- 
thur Kelly, Esq. Royal 8vo. 

- A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fundholder, arising 
from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency, from 1800 to 1821. Se- 
cond Edition. By Robert Mushet, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Hiuts to Philanthropists, or a Collective View of Practical Means of improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, and Labouring Classes of Society. By William 
Davis. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A few Doubts as to the Correctness of some Opinions generally entertained 
on the Subjects of Population and Political Economy. By Piercy Ravenstone, 
MA. 8vo, 15s. 

THEOLOGY. 


Practical Sermons... By Abraham Rees, DD. Vol. III. and IV. 8vo. 11, 4s. 

The Old Testament, arranged on th Basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in His- 
torical and Chronological Order, in such manner that the Books, Chapters, 
Psalms, Phrophecies, &c. may be read as one connected History, in the very 
Words of the authorized Translation. By the Rev. George Townsend, MA. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

The Christian Temper; or Lectures on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. John 
Leifchild. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Moral Tendency of Divine Revelation, Asserted and Illustrated, in Eight 
Discourses, preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1821, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, MA. By the Rev. John Jones, 


MA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Sermons by the late very Rev. William Pearse, DD. FRS. Dean of Ely, &c. 


with a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. 12s. 

The Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness, considered as a Guide to us in 
the Knowledge of our Christian Calling; and for the Cultivation of the Prin 
ciples which are requisite for an Adherence to it. By the Rev. Jonathan Tyers 
Barrett, DD. 12mo. 3s. * 

Discourses Adapted to the Pulpit, or to the Use of Families, from Tracts and 
Treatises of eminent Divines. By the Rev. Edward Atkyns Bray. 8vo. 3s. 

Practical Reflections on the Psalms, or Short Daily Meditations ; intended 
to promote a more frequent and attentive Study of the Psalter. To which is 
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added, a Prayer adapted to each foregoing Psalm. By Mrs. Sheriife. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

Seventeen Sermons of the eminently pious and deeply learned Bishop An- 
drews ; modernized for the Use of general Readers. By the Rev. Charles Dau- 
beny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sermons. By the late Frederick Thruston, AM. &c. with a Portrait of the 
Author. 8vo. 12s. 

Prejudice and Responsibility, or a Brief Inquiry into some of the Causes 
and the Cure of Prejudice against Religion, and into the Doctrine of Man’s 
Responsibility for imbibing it. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Medicina Clerica, or Hints to the Clergy for the healthful and comfortable 
Discharge of their Ministerial Duties. In a Series of Letters. 4s. 

Clavis Apostolica: or a Key tothe Apostolic ‘Writings; being an Attempt to 
explain the Scheme of the Gospel, and the principal Words and Phrases used 
by re Apostles in describingit. By the Rev. Joseph Mendham, AM. 12mo. 
5s. Od. 

Deism compared with Christianity, being an Epistolary Correspondence, con- 
taining all the principal Objections against revealed Religion, with the An- 
swers annexed. By Edward Chichester, MA. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

A short Examination and Defence of certain Expressions in the Office for 
Baptism, and in the Catechism of the Church of England, with immediate Re- 
ference to the Difficulties, Objections, and conscientious Scruples, which are 
prevalent on the Subject. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Some remarkable Particulars concerning the Rapid Civilization of the Ne- 
groes in the Colony of Sierra Leone, West Africa, wherein the power of the 
Gospel is strikingly displayed. 8vo. 2s. 

A Letter to the Rev. Joseph Wilson, AM. in reply to his Remarks on the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s 87 Questions. Ys. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the 
Years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. Vol. I. 4to. 
4l. 14s. 6d. | 

A Ten Years’ Residence in France, during the severest Part of the Revo- 
lution; from the Year 1787 to 1797, containing various Anecdotes of some of 
the most Remarkable Personages of that Period. By Charlotte West. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 


Sketches of India written by an Officer, for Fire-Side Travellers at Home. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

An Autumn near the Rhine, or, Sketches of Courts, Society, and Scenery in 
Germany; with a Tour in the Taurus Mountaiys in 1820. Second Edition : 
to which are now added Translations from Schiller, Goethe, and other German 
Poets. 8vo. 14s. 

Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, through England, during 
the Reign of King Charles the Second (1699), translated from the Italian Manu- 
script, in the Laurentian Library at Florence ; to which is prefixed, a Memoir 
of his Life, illustrated with a Portrait of his Highness, and Thirty-nine Views 
of the Metropolis, Cities, Towns and Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats, as 
delineated at that Period, by Artists in the Suite of Cosmo. 4to, 41. 4s. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the British oe in India, during the Mah- 
ratta War of 1817, 1818, and 1819. Bv Lieut. Col. Valentine Blacker. 4to, with 
a separate Vol. of Plates and Maps. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Travels in South Europe, from Modern Writers, with Remarks and Obser- 
vations ; exhibiting a connected View of the Geography and present State of 
that Division of the Globe, By the Rev. William Fingiey, MA, 12mo. 6s. Gd. 
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Italy. By Lady Morgan. Two Vols. 4to. Sl. 138. 6d. 

Recollections of a Classical Tour through various Parts of Greece, Turkey, 
and Italy, in the Years 18:8 and 1819. By Peter Edmund Laurent. 4to. 14. 185, 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, and of its Inhabitants ; with Travels 
in that Island. By John Davy, MD. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Notes relating to the Manners and Customs of the Crim Tartars, written dur- 
ing a Four Years’ Residence ainong that People. By Mary Holderness. 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 

History of Madeira, with 27 coloured Engravings of the Customs, Manners, 
and Occupations of the Inhabitants. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Excursions through the Province of Leinster, comprising Topographical and 
Historical Delineations of Dublin and its Environs, &c. By Thomas Cromwell, 
Vol. I. and II. each 15s. 


ERRATA IN No. XXXIV. 


Page $90, line 2, from bottom, omit Lot. 
394,——— 7, top, for 600 read 500. 
402,——— 2, 4, 6, ditto, for Meris read Meeris. 
414,———_ 6, ditto, omit both. 
414,———_ 7, ditto, omit and Sir Isaac. 
416, —— 11, ditto, for seven read sevens. 
418,——._ 3, bottom, for Sair read Seir. 
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